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Preface to the Fifth Edition 


Great social, economic, and political issues face each generation. In 
the final analj'sis, these issues are best met by helping youth to develop 
and maintain their full potv'ers, to acquire total fitness, to accept moral 
and social responsibilities, to leam modem \va}-s of healthful living; 
in short, to realize as fully as possible their native capacities in a 
changing culture. 

Each generation must place ultimate reliance upon human re- 
sources, developed strength and skills, protections against accident 
and disease, and provisions for wholesome leisure. Health education 
and physical education are deeply concerned with the needs of chil- 
dren and youth for optimum development, the needs of men and 
women for satisfying experience, and the needs of all for appropriate 
attitudes and scientific knowledge. This ne^v edition of The Adminis- 
tration of Hedth Education and Physical Education is dedicated to 
these basic principles. 

It is the business of sdcniaistaition to get things done. The good 
administrator keeps the gears of human effort well oiled by clear 
policies, exact procedures, and reasonable standards. This book should 
be a great help in staling policies, defining procedures, and de\’elopmg 
standards. The text is planned for those who work in schools and 
colleges; it stresses problems of the former and presents both informa- 
tion relative to the intricate administration of the large cit)* school 
s)'stem and materials which enable the beginning teacher in n juiaJ 
communitj’ to plan his work more cffecth’cly. Its chief function is to 
be a text for men and women students of health education and phjsi- 
cal education. Years of research were dc\‘Oted to the collection and 
arrangement of administrative problems. These are discussed in their 
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tuncBonal setting. Extended disemsion o! eWU and adolecmt CT- 
chology has been omitted pnipcsdy, since mfoiroabon of th s sort 
lightMly helongs in other texts. In presenting the adroinistratiie 
proMems, however, the authors have been mindful of the need for 
including sufficient baclcground material to give direction to tne argu- 
ment, and to recognize conflicting points of view in educational 


This Fifth Edition provides four main parts or diWsions with the 
various chapters placed in a functional position rather than a logical 
one; such an anangement should be approved by teachers engaged in 
the professional preparation of students, and also by the students 
themselves. 

The four parts of the text ate: Leadership, Program, Facilities, 
and State and Community Relationships. Under the several parts are 
chapter discussions of the administrative problems that arise in the 
leadership of a program, in the conduct of the program, in providing 
and maintaining facilities, and in establishing desirable state and 
community relationships. 

The revision has been thorough. Changes have been made where 
needed and not fox the saVe of novelty; there is much in the text that 
is old and for those who have taught the booh is friendly and familiar. 

Two distinctive features characterize this Fifth Edition. Obviously 
significant is the addition of a co-author. Dr. Vemiefs broad and 
current experience with administrative problems in health education 
and physical education brings to this revision a wealth of practical 
material tested in the day by day association with a variety of public 
school situations. A second feature deals with the addition of a chapter 
on the administration of safety education. One of die more recent and 
rapidly graving piograms, safety education often is associated with 
health education and physical education as a composite administrative 
unit. A thorough revision of references at the end of each chapter, and 
the frequent substitution of practical problems for Questions for 
Study and Discussion should fadlitale the use of this text by students 
and teachers. ^ 


The authors are indebted to many graduate students and to col- 
leagues both at Teachm College and in the ScM for criticisms 
suggesbons, and otha aid. To name them all would mahe a laree list' 
to omit any one would appeal ungenerous or negligent. What we owe 
to fnends and colleagues in these and many other respects is vLy large. 
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TU 

Errors and omissions ate, however, our sole responsibility. Since we 
hope that this book may give unexampled service to the profession, 
we request that mistakes, if any, be called to our attention. With us, 
the pride of authorship is no greater than the desire to be accurate 
and useful. 

Jesse Feiring Willums 
Carmel, California 

Clifford Lee Brownell 
New York 

Elmon Louis Vernier 
Bdtimore 
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Part I 


Leadership 


CHAPTER I. 

Foundations of Health Education 
and Physical Education 

CHAPTER 2. 

Administration 

CHAPTER 3. 

Personnel and Functions of the 
Staff 

CHAPTER 4. 

Budget and Finance 

CHAPTER 5. 

Office Management 


These five chapters of Part I comprise the important 
areas of action in the leadership of health education 
and physical education. Discussion of the 
foundations of health education and phj-sical 
education attempts to set forth the basic philosophy 
proposed for these areas of education and presents 
this at the beginning of the text as a guide to 
the student as he explores other admin^trative 
functions. Other chapters of this part center 
in those policies and procedures by means of 
which the administrator accomplishes his functions. 



Chapter 1 


Foundations of 
Health Education 
and Physical Education 


A Defimtion of Education. TTiere are several philosophies of 
education and the administrator, supervisor, or teacher must decide 
which particular one he proposes to follow. T?ie philosophy he holds 
shapes the program he proclaims. The leader of health education and 
physical education can organize and administer the program from any 
one of several viewpoints. He may regard education as a discipline in 
routine behavior, or as the transmission of a standard social inherit- 
ance that achieves uniformity in the product, as the development of 
individuals through creative experiences. 

The last view serves best in a democratic society, and the authors 
agree with John Dewey who defines education as follows: “Education 
is that reconstruction of experience which adds to the meaning of ex- 
perience, and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experience.”* This definition conceives the process of education to be 
something more than merely learning facts out of a booh, or of repro- 
ducing assigned tasks without though^ or of acquiring a skill that 
begins with a technic and ends with its repetition. On the contrarj', 
experience adds to past experiences and takes on meaning in the light 
of them, so that the individual is more alert to factors in the next 
experience, or more informed about the conditions that surround 
certain kinds of experiences, or more dcsoted to the outcomes that 
certain experiences may des’elop. 

• John Dcivey. Democracy and Edueatim. J929, pp. S9-90. By pcnnisjfon o/ 
The Macmillan Company. 
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The Influence of an MucatioMirhilowphy. It is ineviblhle 

that one’s definilion o£ education is an ecptession of the “^cahonal 
pMosophy that one holds; and this philosophy affects goals sought, 
pTomm piomoted, and Tciations established with people. 

Theie can be no doubt that an educator has a philosophy whenever 
he sets goals to be achieved. As he has goals so he has a philosophy. 
Thus, philosophy enters into all educative ejpenences, and by so 
doing it gives a certain tone to the method of instruction, the admin- 
istrative regulations, and the teacher's objectives. But the philosophy 
may be quite inadequate; the goal not worth the effort, “the game not 
worth the candle.” 

Philosophy deals with ultimates and considers remote ends. It can- 
not afford to ignore the appealing present, but Gie distant goal must 
also be visualized. It is a philosophic sense of values that urges youth 
not to reproduce the stupidities, Bie shortages, and the liabilities of an 
older generation. Better living is need^ in the world; this is the con- 
cern of phflosophy. 

The philosophy of democracy declares its purpose in terms of the 
masdmum des’clopmerrt of all, equal opporturrity for all, and special 
privileges to none; but no social philosopher can justify this when the 
net result is to do as one pleases. The young ate to be educated but 
society never can be satisfied with less than the best from each indi- 
vidual. Moreover, this best is to be judged by society and not by the 
individual. There need be no claim thatcommunity values are superior 
to individual ones; what is best for the individual also is best for the 
community. There is no community welfare except the welfare of 
individuals who maVe up the communit}'. This is obvious when all 
the factors are considered. It is a mere truism that school spirit is the 
spirit of individuals who compose the institution. 

The individual will be ficc, of course, to develop bis maximum 
powers that are his best; this is the hope of the future. A better world 
is not a miracle to be brought about by some act of the l^islature, 
awomplish^ through better living by the people in the world, 
hop^ therefore, that the young can be educated to a better living 
than then parents b the reasonable aim of a social philosophy and in 
a demo^cy ,l tab upon Iha development of the best in fadMduals. 
In all ednafon, there should he the clear call for superior perfom,. 
a^. on thecontiap,, the low level of achievement by pupils in man- 

m mastery of tools E to be mletpieted trot as the performance of ^or 
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material but rather as the mark of routine, uninspired teaching. Devo- 
tion in teachers is not enough. One may be devoted to dullness. 
Obviously education must work with the material it has both in 
teacher and pupil. Pupil material is to be improved only by a long 
and laborious process of social betterment; teaching personnel by 
better standards of selection, better professional preparation, and a 
continuous in-service program of professional improvement. 

One's educational philosophy also affects programs. When educa- 
tion is regarded as a continual reconstruction of experience that leads 
on to increasingly richer experiences, then there can be no acceptance 
of a program of mere drill. A considerable part of health education 
and physical education may be of the routine type. The historical 
relationship with military dnil in one, and the influence of scientific 
method in the other, have left a deposit in method and concept that 
all but obscures freer ways of acting. Routine drill in certain functions 
always will have its place. Foul shooting in basketbalJ, learning ana- 
tomical structure, technic in dance, safely measures in the pool, and 
numerous other illustrations readily become apparent. Some routines 
are essential, but the dead uniformity of set routines that never lead 
on and never relate back are to be deplored. Routine action may 
increase skill but it tends to end there. It fails by the rigidity of the 
routine to lead on to other skills, interests, and attitudes. Thus, when 
the environmental situation chang«, the uniform and routine skill 
leaves the individual quite unprepared. The coach who attempts to 
reduce all team play to routine and uniform action obtains machine- 
like play that works marvelously at times but fails ignominiously at 
critical moments. In baseball, the outfielders learn to return certain 
balls to second base, but this procedure is not a set rule because of 
the changing situations that develop in a game. 

And finally, one’s educational philosophy greatly influences relations 
with other persons. ^Vhen education seeks ever richer experience for 
people, then there is no place in human relations for behav'fors that 
are mean, provocative of fear and distrust, domineering, and cruel. On 
the contrary, when growth and dcs’clopment of the bet in persons is 
a goal, then there must be repect forpersonalit}’, mutual confidence 
and trust, tolerance of racial, religious, and sex difference, and readi- 
nes to consider fully opposing opinions. 

A Definition of Health. There is considerable confusion about 
the meaning of the term “health;” it is regarded by some persons as 
the mere absence of disease. This confusion is evident in the popular 
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use of the term "heallh insiiranw” when ctoil); what « 

■■siciness insuiance'-ohs-iomV not Ow same 

attempt to express the nation s health in tenns of ^ 

tics -rae enor is etidcnl: mortalit)- stahsta measure the death rate 

and rer-eal nothing about the vigor, vitaht}-, endurance, poise, and 


'''The’’uStat“o'f^'’definition of health as mere fr^om from dis- 
case lies in the failuie to taVe into account the individual and social 
forces that promote superior levels of living and optnnum states ot 
being. The prevention of disease is impottant hut disease may he 
absent and the health of the individual still remain at a low 1^’el. 
The health objective for every person is to develop and maintain vigor 
and ntalitj’, to acquire interests and habits in naj’S of living that are 
wholesome, and to meet the demands upon the individual, efficiently. 


nith energy* and satisfaction. 

The very character of the individual organism shows that change is 
possible and improvement of personal powers within the reach of all; 
it also indicates that the conditions of life that denote health arise as 


bj-.products of continued w'a)-s of living. There is even a hazard to 
health in mabing health a goal. This character of the human organism 
leads to the following definition of health: "h^th is that_quality_of_ 
life that enables the individual to live most and to serve best/*^* 


This definition may be made more erplicilby analj'sis of the phrase, 
“to live most and to serve best.” To live most means to live most now. 
It demands good living today as the best guarantee of good living 
tomorrow. Immediately and without reservation this view renounces 
the idea that one can live a poor, thin, and narrow life now, and then 
sometime in the future hve deeply and fully. 

Moreover, ‘living most” means living at one’s best. Superficial and 
careless thinking might suggest anjihing but this, and interptetaUons 
given accordingly correspond with antisocial, selfish, and vicious appe- 
tites. It is a commonplace that philosophers find happiness in con- 
templation and that this is the reason why the various philosophies 
recommend it The penon is ulUmately the definition of the term, and 
hen^ the int^ielation of living most” is to be discovered in events 
of signifiwnt lives. Health education might well be concerned how- 
o cT m helping boys and girls to understand what living most means 
to tnem. 
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The companion phrase, “to serve best,” appears on first examination 
to have direct or indirect ethical meanings. Its deeper meaning, how- 
ever, is hygienic rather than ethical, and it has its justification in defin- 
ing health because of this. Man is so constituted neurologically that he 
functions in his organic capacities best when he engages in objective 
forms of activity.* Let him turn his thoughts exclusively upon him- 
self in contemplation of his own functions and he tends to disorgan- 
ize their automatic character. His energies, his capacities for work, his 
achievements rise as he loses himself in objective causes that lie out- 
side himself, that are greater than he is. Examples of this fundamental 
fact are numerous. The youth lost in playing baseball illustrates the 
intensity of function of the whole psychomotor mechanism. The adult 
devoted to a political cause — and not his own candidacy— grows in 
power and capacity as he gives more and more of himself to the cause. 

This definition then strikes straight across the narrowness in health 
programs that seek the avoidance of disease as the sole end and aim 
of the health educational process. It challenges as unworthy and posi- 
tively injurious the efforts to teach the dry husks of anatomy and 
physiology in the vain hope that children may learn how to live by 
learning how secretions occur and how nerve impulses are sent. It 
demands from those who accept ft a devoted leadership of youth in 
the finest living of which they arc capable— living in which superior 
physical accomplishments are matchwJ by emotional and mental 
controls. 

Development of the Term “Health Education.” For more than 
a generation there have been sporadic and desultory efforts to protect 
the health of children. State legislation that requires teaching the 
effects of alcohol and tobacco, the medical-inspection movement, 
school lunches, safety campaigns, and regulations for vaccination 
against smallpox are some of the well known efforts in this direction. 
During and after World War f, the nutrition of children attracted the 
attention of both lay and professional groups, and the health condi- 
tions of American youth called to military service during ^^^orld 
War 11 stressed anew the importance of correction of defects, phj'si- 
cal vigor, mental and emotional pois^ social hygiene, and adequate 
nutrition. 

Tlie many competing agencies and tlic uncoordinated efforts for 

* Tliis principle applies with equal force to phj-sical education and constit»iles 
one of the wir important reasons why health education and physical education are 
brought together into one administrative pn^nm. 
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oromoUng children’s health presented serious administrative prob- 
CTdmtaistraton *oon ap^ialed tot the 

with health » the school should he hiought togethec and 
w ere therefore ready to accept the term "heal* eduration as cov etrng 
the various services and forces acting for child health. 

During this period some cities changed the name of the dcpartmmt 
of physical education to the department of htalfh ednatow, hut this 
was against general trends in the field. At present health eduratron 
and physical education are closely associated administratively, and gerr- 
erally in teaching situations they enjoy the closest hind of cooperation. 

ImpUcaiiom o{ this Definition of Health for Administrators. 
Definitions serve the cause of cleat thinking. They give starting points, 
perspective, and a kind of compass. If the preceding definition is 
accepted, Uien obviously there are certain implications for all educa- 
tors engaged in ordering the environment for children and in devising 
curricula in health education. 

In the first place, this definition focuses attention upon the unity of . 
the chfld. Educational literature and particularly psychological papers 
emphasize integration. The age-old dualism of a separate mind and 
body has at last been discard^ in the scientific discussion of human 
nature. 

In the second place, this view of health su^ests that the school 
cannot be engaged successfully in building up a quantity of health 
m childhood that may be drawn on in later life. Since health is not a 
quantity hut essentially a quality that comes from the kind of living 
that goes on, the educator must be concerned with the habits, skills, 
and attitudes that children form. This is the crux of thB~pibblem in 
all alucation. Living finely today is the best guarantee of fine living 
tomonow; thus the administrator must review his curricula, methods, 
school environment, and leaching staff to promote the best possible 
living at the moment for every child in school. To do less than this is 
to be remiss in one's professional obligations. 

Moreover, tberc are habits, skills, and attitudes that express directly 
tbcb«lth of persons in its positiveand dpamic sense. Since to be free 
from daease is an essentUl minimum for health, this must be assured 
Wtown ^sMe, tal it i, the hmluets of adminfibation to make 
fat the devefopmeot of ahilitin that chaiacteiiae the healthy 

In the third pbee, this definiBon maiks a dhtinction between theoiv 
and ^ce that is less easfly accomplished in dealing with the 
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tional subjects of the curricutirai. It has se]dom troubled educatoK 
that children can do nothing about the kings of England, the Punic 
Wars, or the products of New Zealand. It has been sufhcient for chil- 
dren to acquire knowledge about these matters, but clearly that atti- 
tude never suffices in matters of health. Since learning how to live 
gains its hygienic significance only as one lives according to his knowl- 
edge, the entire problem of teaching health differs intrinsically and 
materially from the problem in certain other school subjects. The 
schoolmaster Squeers had a unique method of teaching as judged by 
modem standards. When he asked a boy to spell "window” and the 
reply showed he had learned a certain sequence of letters— e\en an 
incorrect one, but had not acquired the meaning of the word, he was 
sent to wash the windows of the school. This laboratory method has 
its absurdities and no one would recommend it today either as a 
method of learning to spell or for washing windows- It illustrates, 
however, a practical aspect of learning that is essential in health edu- 
cation. It is tragic if boys and girls in schools today acquire the notion 
that hygiene is something to know, rather than something to practice. 

As the implications of this definition of health are e.Yamined, the 
importance of health, wholesome interests, and hygienic altitudes in 
those who are to teach children assume large proportions. Consider 
the anomaly of .a teacher of English who has trouble with simple 
grammar or a teacher of science who believes in astrology, fortune 
telling, witchcraft, and lucky numbers. O bviously . the_ teacher, of 
Jiealth m ust be one who is reasonably successful in living wholesomely, 
"wholTa" fair model for children to imitate, and who has knowledge, a 
method and procedure that reflect modem ideas in this important 
field. Hypocrisy is never rated as a virtue regardless of its frequent 
occunence in life, but what could be more hypocritical than a teacher 
engaged in teaching children how to live when he is making a mess of 
the job in his own life? Clearly this whole problem calls for great care 
in the selection of teachers. And, tnoreover, this implication of ex- 
ample demands that attention be given to the education of teachers. 
Candidates for admission should possess not only superior intellectual 
capacity, not only organic soundness with its freedom from disease 
and disabling defect, but also emotional stability, enthusiasm and zest 
for Hf^ and a personality and philosophy of living which children may 
profitably imitate. These are primaij’ and indispensable steps in pro- 
moting the health of children. 
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A DetoUion of Phpical Ed»a>l!on. Definitiom change with 
the ideas that express people's notions of values, of rmportance. of 
measures, and ^life. Ideas of the tim^nd 

and fashioned all parts of education. Thus, physical ^ 

responded to dominant ideas. Perhaps the most inauential idras i 
shaping modem physical edocation in the United States are the co 
cept of organismic unity, the doctrine of interdep^dence beUcen 
oTganism and environment, and the clear recognition or social ari 
emotional as well as physiological outcomes of physical activities. As 
a result of these new orientations, physical education ceases to be 
merely a gymnastic technic, a series of steps, or a coordination; it 
becomes a rich and varied practice that has its focus not in the muscles 
but in the living of the individual. Although the physical is not n^- 
lecled in this view, the chief outcome is not alivoys perspiration; in 


some instances it may be the attitudes developed. 

From this point of view, then, physical education is the sum of 
man’s physical activities, selected as to kind, and conducted as to 
outcomes. Since physical education is to be considered as a means 
of education through physical activities rather than an education of 
the physical, the phrases selected as to kind and conducted as to out- 


comes assume considerable importance. 

Selected os to hind implies at the outset that activities differ, that 
there are kinds, and that a selection is indicated. Activities are of 


varying worth. What ones shall be chosen? Obviously some are better 
than others. A choice is required but, when one chooses, a standard 
is necessary. ^Vhat standards should one have in selecting physical 
activities? The old ones of muscular development and strength are not 
to be discarded, but they greaOy need supplementation rvith skills and 
altitudes that not only contribute to wholesome leisure but also min- 
ister to the development of personality in desirable ways. Any physical 
education that selects its activities on the basis of mete muscular de- 
velopment is doomed to disappointment and despair when the larger 
problems of socul and individual adjustment in modem civilization 
are seriously faced. 


It is tbe simplest matter of common sense to observe that indi- 
viduals carry into their face hours of leisure those activities in which 
they have found joy. Obviously, the school of tomonow must enlaise 
ttmendously Its plant and fadliUes for leisure-time education. A si^- 
alion lit which a football field is used for a dozen boys and classrooms 
ate used for ralnftcnicswaibcVnown for what it actually is-a tragedy 
and a despair. Physical cducah'on as a way of living requites that al 
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persons regard school days as days of opportunity for the education of 
youth in preferences; for education in skills that bring joy as well as 
in skills &at bring financial competence; for experiences that con- 
tinually lead on to ever richer experiences. 

The second phrase, conducted as to outcomes, is equally significant. 
One is not to neglect the traditional outcomes in physiological results, 
in growth and developmental accruals or in neuromuscular skills; but 
a proper emphasis in modem education is upon an education in 
interests and attitudes as well. It is precisely this emphasis that modem 
physical education is disposed to make. It is convinced that an educa- 
tion in physical activities may mean a real interest in wholesome 
recreation, that an attitude favoring play, dramatization, and art may 
touch lives that otherwise would be merely dull and dignified. This 
conviction is so real that the authors are ready to cast aside many of 
the traditional practices in physical education to the end that boj-s 
and girls may secure an education that enriches and deepens life. 

Implications of the Definition for Administration. The defini- 
tion of physical education suggests three implications that need elabo- 
ration: (1) physical education is an indispensable education; (2) 
physical education is an education through the physical rather than 
of the physical; and (3) physical education unifies school life. 

Physical Education an Indispensable Education. Physical edu- 
cation is indispensable in modem culture. In the first place, aside from 
the influence of heredity and nutritive conditions, physical education 
is the sole source for the development of vitality. Organic power is 
dependent in large part upon the activities of youth, and neglect of 
physical education in childhood produces abnormal adult tjpes. 

Secondly, physical education is the sole organized means for the 
development of neuromuscular skills so essential for the proper func- 
tioning of the individual as a moving, motor mechanism. Tlierc are, 
doubtless, also vast contributions from these skills to the complete ori- 
entation of the individual as a thinking, feeling, and acting organism. 

TliirdJy, physical education is indispensable today as the most im- 
portant agency to develop attitudes toward play and to combat the 
sedentary life and its associated evik. No subject in schools and no 
agency outside schools are so well prepared to promote the idea that 
play is a part of the good life. There is no need to argue the necessity 
for such teaching. Society today gim numerous signs that play and 
recreation are essential. To keep alive the pla)- motive requires educa- 
tion of people in skills and attitudes that pronde satisfactions in the 
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A Detoicion of Physical Sducalion. Definitions <^tange with 
the ideas that exptess people's notions ot values, ot importance, of 
measures, and «e. Ideas of the tim^nd 
and fashioned all parts of education. Thus, physical 
responded to dominant ideas. Perhaps the most miluential ideas m 
shming modem physical education in the United States ate ^e con- 
cept of organismic unity, the doctrine of iuterdependerice e vecn 
organism and environment, and the clear recognition of social ana 
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a result of these new orientations, physical education ceases to be 
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of education through physical activities rather than an education of 
the physical, the phrases selected as to kind and conducted as to out- 
comes assume considerable importance. 

Selected as to hind implies at the outset that activities differ, that 
there are kinds, and that a selection is indicated. Activities are of 
varying worth. What ones shall be chosen? Obviously some are better 
than others. A choice is requited but, when one chooses, a standard 
is necessary. What standards should one have in selecting physical 
activities? The old ones of muscular development and strength are not 
to be discarded, but they greatly need supplementation with skills and 
attitudes that not only contribute to wholesome leisure but also min- 
ister to the development of personality in desirable ways. Any physical 
education that selects its activities on the basis of mere muscular de- 
velopment is doomed to disappointment and despair when the larger 
problems of social and individual adjustment in modem civilization 
are seriously faced. 

It is the simplest matter of common sense to observe that indi- 
viduals carry into their free hours of leisure those activities in which 
they have found joy. Obviously, the school of tomorrow must enlarge 
tremendously its plant and fadlities for leisure-time education. A situ- 
ation m which a football field is used for a dozen boys and classrooms 
are used for cakthenirt wiH be known for wbat it actually is-a tragedy 
mid a despair. Physical eduraBon as a way of living requires that all 
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persons regard school days as days of opportunity for the education of 
youth in preferences; for education in skills that bring joy as well as 
in skills ftat bring financial competence; for experiences that con- 
tinually lead on to ever richer experiences. 

The second phrase, conducted as to outcomes, is equally significant. 
One is not to neglect the traditional outcomes in physiological results, 
in growth and developmental accruals or in neuromuscular skills; but 
a proper emphasis in modem education is upon an education in 
interests and attitudes as well. It is precisely this emphasis that modem 
physical education is disposed to make. It is convinced that an educa- 
tion in physical activities may mean a real interest in wholesome 
recreation, that an attitude favoring play, dramatization, and art may 
touch lives that otherwise would be merely dull and dignified. This 
conviction is so real that the authors are ready to cast aside many of 
the traditional practices in physical education to the end that boys 
and girls may secure an education that enriches and deepens life. 

Implications of the Definition for Administration. The defini- 
tion of physical education suggests three implications that need elabo- 
ration; (1) physical education is an indispensable education; (2) 
physical education is an education through the physical rather than 
of the physical; and (3) physical education unifies school life. 

Physical Education an Indispensable Education. Physical edu- 
cation is indispensable in modem culture. In the first place, aside from 
the influence of heredity and nutritive conditions, physical education 
is the sole source for the development of vitality. Organic power is 
dependent in large part upon the activities of youth, and neglect of 
physical education in childhood produces abnormal adult types. 

Secondly, physical education is the sole organized means for the 
development of neuromuscular skills so essential for the proper func- 
tioning of the individual as a moving motor mechanism. Tliere ar^ 
doubtless, also vast contributions from these skills to the complete ori- 
entation of the individual as a thinking, feeling, and acting organism. 

Thirdly, physical education is indispensable today as the most im- 
portant agency to develop attitudes toward play and to combat the 
sedentary life and its associated evik. No subject in schools and no 
agency outside schools are so well prepared to promote the idea that 
play is a part of the good life. There is no need to argue the necessity 
for such teaching. Society today gives numerous signs that play and 
recreation are essential. To keep alive the play mott\-e requires Ques- 
tion of people in skills and attitudes that provide satisfactions in the 
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activiUes of reaealion. Duts do nol enjoy activities in which they 

falter. Some eicellence is necessary. 

Fourthly, phpical cducaUon is indispensable for sctlrog standards 
of sportsrnainhip. Games offer the laboratory svhcrc vital attitudes arc 
formed and the teaching of these, so essential for sport, is equally 


demanded for the whole of life. 

Physied Education an Education through the Phyvcal. No one 
can ejamine earnestly the implications of physical education wthout 
facing these two questions: is physical education an education 0/ the 
physical? is physical education an education through the physical? It 
IS clear that an education of the physical has some concomitant learn' 
ings in addition, and also that an education throug/t the physical 
pioduces some distinct physical gains. Ncscithelcss, there arc in these 
tv.0 questions tn-o ways of looVing at physical education. 

Education 0/ the physical is a familbi vievsv Its supporters arc those 
who regard strong muscles and firm ligaments as the main outcomes. 
Curiously enough this restricted view is not heeded alone by physical 
educators but also by those who talk about educational values, objcc' 
lives, and procedures. In effect, such a view is a physical culture and 
has the same validity that all narrorv disciplines have in the world. 
The cult of muscle is merely another vievv of the narrowness tliat 
fosten the cult of mind or the cult of spirit. 

The desire to focus human effort on well dehned objectives may 
lead to partial views. In educational endeavor, whether secular or 
religious, the partial view frequently obtains. The history of man is 
replete with records of special disciplines. Vestiges of Uic supersensual 
discipline that ruled Europe from the fourth to the fourteenth century 
remain in the Western world today. Speech, customs, beliefs, atti- 
ludes-all share in this heritage that found the only true reality' in 
spirit The cult of mind has never declared its principles so boldly, 
although its practice in schools and colleges for genciaUons needs no 
descriptive statement. Probably the cult of muscle has been the most 
ridiculous of the three. 


Phpical education as an education through the physical seefci no 
single imfficalion lor its service to man. Military boards may reveal 
pbjsical drtenoraBon in young men. but no modem phrsical edu- 
mtor, seitsitoe to the compter and varied needs of man, will rush to 
purpose of an adequate pro- 
grain. Neither -body nor mmd alone supplies an ansrrer to the 
v^g problems of modem life. Science has taught too well Physical 
educabon news nurn as a unity. Not yet toowtag the possMiS 
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the physical, it follows Aristotle in declaring also that society shall 
never know until the physical finds its true function as an instrument 
for the whole of which it is an indissoluble part. Materialism consists 
not in frank recognition of the physical, but in assigning to it a spuri- 
ous supremacy. “There can be no materialism in utmost emphasis 
upon physical education," writes MacCunn, “so long as ‘Body for the 
sake of soul' is, as it was wth Plato, the presiding principle of educa- 
tional action.” 

This recasting of the scene is no superficial move but a tendency of 
deeper growth. It holds that physical education needs to aim higher 
than health, than victorious teams, than strong muscles, than profuse 
perspiration. It sees physical education primarily as a way of living, 
and seeks to conductits activities so as to set a standard that surpasses 
the average and the commonplace. There is in such a view something 
of the loftier virtues of courage, endurance, and strength, the natural 
attributes of play, imagination, joyousness, and pride, and through it 
all the spirit of splendid living— honest, worthy, competent. 

Physical Education as an Inte^ator of School Life. Physical 
education activities are sometimes harshly judged by academic col- 
leagues because of the power of physical activity to enkindle high 
enthusiasm among students. Students care greatly about games, sports, 
and dancing because these activities touch fundamental drives and 
express strong racial impulses. Much of the academic program in 
schools is tolerated by students only because other parts of the cur- 
riculum give meaning to experience. The assemblies, the band, the 
newspaper, the clubs, and other student interests are real. Only fay 
the greatest effort is Gaul divided into three parts and the binomial 
theorem is trivial compared to the real complexities of the zone 
defense. 

The fact is, of course, that physical education helps tremendously 
to integrate school life. It is a powerful socializing agent and pror-okes 
participation in many svays. Although it does aid in this direction, it 
often fails through lack of inspired leadership to attain its best in this 
respect. The teacher of physical education must understand that edu- 
cation gains in its effectiveness as individuals share or participate in 
experiences. There are tsvo lines of effort for him to exploit. One is to 
broaden the experiences for as many as he can in the surfed activities 
of the program. To overuse the “star” athlete is not only to injure him 
but also to deprive others of opportunities. The other effort is to see 
in the whole school the opportunities svhiph should be explored bj- 
all, even the athletes. When a teacher of plijxical education can say 
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to a boy, '"foa ate tyeediog t® much Unte on pmcs; ,ay mote 
attcntim to the academic mhjccU," he at* m 
academic teachcia may not icctpiocate m iccotrnnrad.ng 
education, the counsel lemains the same. Education is a professional 

responsibility, not vt-ard politics. , , 

The Scope of Health Education. Health education may PC 
divided into three sections (Fig. 1): 

1. Healflitul school living 

2. Health services 

3. Health instruction. _ 

The three sections of health education have specific functions, but 
all of them serve the general purpose of educating the child in health. 

Healthful school Ihong covers the hygienic and sanitary aspects of 
school plants and also includes attention to those procedures of school 
OTganiaalion and pupil-teacher-administialor relationships that affect 
tiie mental, emotional, and social health of pupils. Health services- 
include examinations for disease and disability, protective measures of 
first-aid, vaccinations, and inoculations, and the follow-up procedures 
for children with remedial disabilities. Health instruction deals, of 
course, with the materials by which children arc helped to acquire 
health habits, learn health skills, master health knowledge, and 
develop health attitudes. All these experiences are educative and by 
this token all experiences related to healthful school living, health 
services, and health instruction are in their nature and effect those 
of health education. 

The Scope of Ph)-sical Education. Physical education covers 
the whole range of acknowledged phy-sical activities. The field of 
interest may be indicated by the classification into which its programs 
fall. Commonly there are five sections: 

1. Organixed class instruction pro^m for all students 

2. Intramural athletics 

3. Inlerschool athletics 
•4. Individual programs* 

5. School club or activities program. 

MmiiaJjnogisn il iragod to nw inMod iiedi It mdute Ihc 
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Figure 1, Diagram of the three divisions of health education. 

The scope of the 6eld may be indicated also in terms of the activi- 
ties, as follows: 

1. Play and game activities 

2. Rhythmic activities 

3. Selhtesting activities 

4. Recreational activities 

5- Individual activities. 

The Trend toward Larger Administrative Units. Tlie scope 
of health education and phj’sical education as a joint program reflects 
the general trend toward larger administrative units. It is a sound 
policy for administration to conform to «3ucationaI needs, but it is 
also true that educational efforts should be fashioned into woricable 
administrative units. There is a tendency in administration to group 
allied interests into logical units not only for better teaching but also 
for better administration. The social sdcnce movement illustrates this 
trend; historj-, geography, and civics often are organized and admin- 
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iW 33 3 social science onil. Theie a.e othcc ccampics in biology 
and Ecneral mathematics. , , . 

Hwlth education and ph)-sical education aic grouped togcUicr jnt 
one administiative unit for sin-cral important iwsots. In the tin 
place, this brings together two closely related fields. Tlic icbtionsU^ 
is more than fortuitous. Pb)-sical education personnel have promote 
health programs for over fifty )tars. Their interests arc definitely 
direct^i ton-ard health promotion and health conseiv’aUon among 
children. In the second place, these two fields have the unique opP<Jf' 
tunity of teaching all children in the school, and, administratively, 
this favors a comhined relationship. Thirdly, administrators prefer to 
work with as few directors as possible. Problems of budgets, programs, 
and personnel channeled through one source rather tiian two or more 
are handled more efiectively. Finally, this combined plan of admin- 
istration is cheaper, it reduces the overhead; this doubtless is one 
reason why state departments of education favor this plan. 

Hindrances fo Administrative Unity in Health Education end 
Physical Educrdion. Se\eral bctois ccplain the lack of unified 
programs in the field. In the fint place, the various parts of health 
education do'eloped singly, and retain in many instances the organiz- 
ing penonnel who object to unification. Health services often were 
assigned to the municipal health department which, except m unusual 
circumstances, refuses to give up this program to the school. Secondly, 
school administrators often fail to understand the problems involv^ 
and hence neglect this prt of the school program. In the third place, 
nany physical education teachers, especially men, evince little interest 
in. health education, and are not piepaied adequately either to leach 
or administer it The assignment of such persons to responsibflitj' in 
health education is a dissersice to eseryone concerned. Finally, in 
some instances reorganization is difficult or impossible because it 
seems necessary to retain the directing personnel of phj-sical educa- 
tion, or medical inspection, and these individuals, unless recently 
prepared, are not qualified to oiganize and administer a unified 
department 

Cooj^tion between School Health Education and Public Health 
Educauon. The r-aried aspects of health education uaturallv lead 
? ‘in^rtment of education and the 

a^itamt of health. With respect to the negative aspects of health 
S.ed”t.He ^ and prevention of dUease and conection of 
remedable dnaba.ty. the department of health has Wledge per- 
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sonneJ, and established facUities &atare immensely valuable for such 
purposes; while the department of education with its knowledge of 
children and its opportunity to help them in the development of 
health habits, health skills, and health attitudes can contribute greatly 
to positive aspects of health. These contributions of the two depart- 
ments are unique and distinctive and this statement docs not imply 
that their roles are exclusive nor that their functions operate in water- 
tight compartments. Moreover, for many years these two departments 
of government have shown limited cooperative endeavor, partly be- 
cause of failure to define their functions in the health area. More 
recently, significant advances have been made in a joint effort to 
improve the health of school children. An indication of this is the 
establishment of health councils composed of representatives from 
both the department of education and the department of health. 

In any cooperative enterprise, it is important to define the areas 
where joint effort is possible and desirable and the areas where respon- 
sibility is single and undivided. General cooperative agreements with 
areas undefined and duties in doubt are of little value. The school has 
the cleat responsibility for health instruction in the classroom and for 
healthful school living; the health department is legally responsible 
for the control and prevention of communicable disease. It is at this 
point where cooperation can profitably begin because children live in 
the community as well as in the school and the school is a part of the 
community. The department of education is therefore properly inter- 
ested in the social, economic, cultural, and hygienic aspects of com- 
munity life. The department of health is properly interested in the 
sanitary aspects of the school, the health beliefs of teachers, and the 
health materials presented to children as well as the control of com- 
municable diseases among them. 

It is easy to state the basis of cooperation between two agencies with 
a common interest, but it is not easy to achieve mutual understand- 
ing and generous assistance. There is always the problem of budgets, 
public credit for work accomplished, and the human equation. People 
cooperate according to their ability to foiget themselves and remember 
a cause. Confusion in terminology often pre\’ents ready cooperation. 
Public health departments at all Iwels of government are responsible 
for and engage in functions (o control and pres'ent disease; in a posi- 
tive and dynamic sense the)’ arc not ‘licalth departments” at all but 
disease-prevention departments. If the forces and agencies that pro- 
duce disease could suddenly and permanently be destroyed, there 
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v,odd 1.= uo need for such health departments but '"dd be 
then as there is now a need for institutions and education ^ 
inEueuce chiMien and youth to develop then 
eueiw and living at their best. Cooperation can go fonvard readi y 
whef the unique and distinctive functions of departments are bep 

"^'Tt is not wise to plan permanently on cooperative arrangements that 
denend upon fortuitous conditions of the present. State departirients 
of education have been slow to provide funds for school h^lth educa- 
bon although many states have developed central staffs in this area. 
State departments of health, on the other hand, have been generously 
supplied with federal funds and in many states a health educator has 
been added to the staff and assigned to work in school health cduco' 
tion with the state department of education. When one department 
of state, plentifully supplied with funds, offers to help, then coopera- 
tion is easy. The test of cooperation comes when funds are cut off. 
It would be fat better for state departments of education to plan for 
the development of school health education, to budget for this pro- 
gram, and to cooperate with the stale department of health according 
to the plan that operates in California and several other states. The 
California plan is described in a joint statement by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Inslniction and the State Commissioner of Public 
Health: 


In California the joint Conttnitlee on School Health, composed of representa- 
lives of the staffs of Uie State Department of Education and the State Department 
of Public Health, has made significant progress toward the establishment of co* 
operatise planning at the stale level. All publications dealing \vith health in the 
schools ate considered by the committee and arc released vmdtt the auspices of 
both departments. Functions of the two departments concerning nutrition and 
school lunch programs, special piopams for handicapped children, school health 
records, the cuniculum m health, m servKe and pie service training of school ai^d 
health department p^onnel, and many other areas have been correlated through 
the meium of the joint committee The work of the committee serves as an 
outstanding example of joint planning and cooperation for the best interests of 
the chadren of the State. 


The American Asiocialioo for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The foundaKons of a field are often indicated by the 
character of the ptofasional societies supporting a movement The 
naUonal organbalion piomotmg the development of beabb ednea- 
Iton physical education, and recreation is the American AssociaUon 
foi Heal* Physical Education, and Recreation, a Department of the 
National Education Association. The Association is one of the old^l 
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national societies. It was founded in 1885 as the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Education, and its sponsors were a 
group of physicians, educators, and specialists in bodily development. 
A facsimile of the call for the first meeting, contributed by the late 
Dr. W. G. Anderson, is shown in the frontispiece. 

Organization of the Association, The present Association is 
divided into six districts (Fig. 2): Eastern, Southern, Mid-West, 
Central, Northwest, and Southwest. All of these are organized with 
officers and hold yearly meetings, with a convention of the national 
organization held annually. The Association has three main divisions: 
health education, physical education, and recreation, 

There are active sections of the Association and affiliated organiza- 
tions that continue through their officers and committees active pro- 
fessional work during the year and present programs at national 
conventions. 

The official publication of the Association is The Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physical "Education, and Recreation. 

It is published monthly from SepUmbei to June inclusive. Another 
publication of the Association is the Research Quarterly. 



Figure 2. Map showing districts ot the American Association lor Health, Thj-si 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Professional Platforms- nre divisions of the Association have 
formulated platforms which represent cunent basic beliefs of the pTO- 
fessionsin these areas. Copies of these statements may be secured from 
the Association's office, 1201 16lh Street, N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. 


Chapter 2 


Administration 


Admimslration and Orgamied Planning. Every person con- 
cerned mth heallh education and physical educalion needs to under- 
stand the pnnciples of administration. The chairman or head of the 
departacnt nrust use technical information as the basis for organized 
to f^'ents according to their functional relationships 
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education operates. These terms identify important educational fools; 
with some of them the administrator is concerned, particularly philos- 
ophy, principles, standards and criteria, policies and procedures, and 
evaluations. These tools are really very simple; there is no need to be 
confused about them. 

Philosophy. Every administrator starts his work with some sort 
of philosophy which he has acquired through the experiences of living. 
It may be characterized by prejudice and be thoroughly uninformed, 
or it may be fair-minded and well grounded. But when he becomes 
responsible for the direction of a program, it is then incumbent upon 
him to examine the items of his philosophy and, as he studies the 
field, to formulate more and more clearly the values that he belie\’es 
in and the purposes that shape his decisions and actions. 

What values are uppermost? What basic beliefs regarding persons 
does he hold? If he finds that for him the highest value in athletics is 
the winning of games, then other considerations take second place. 
If personnel are assistants who serve only to accomplish the objectives 
set by the administrator, then their development, ideas, needs, and 
purposes are secondary. 

With respect to children and the nature of a good society, one may 
formulate a philosophy by setting forth in detail the goals for any 
youth at a given age or grade level. In doing so, one might seek answers 
for such questions as the following: What does a youth look like who 
is physically educated or health educated? What does he know how 
to do? What ideas, attitudes, skills, habits, and appreciations has he 
formed? What might he become in all these abilities as the result of 
experiences in health education or in physical education that lead on 
to ever richer experiences? Or one might approach the problem in a 
more general way and attempt to set dowm the items that comprise 
one’s philosophy of health education or of phj-sical education. Items 
like the following might appear in the list: I belie\‘e that health is 
much more than mere freedom from disease. I belie\’e in the unit)' 
of the organism. I believe in the possibilities of growth and de\'elop- 
ment of each person to a maximum. I belies'e in the sacredness of 
the personality, in the dignify of the individual, and in the democratic 
process. 

Principles. Principles grow out of experience or the opinions of 
experts that reflect experience, and arc based upon the facts of science. 
Tlicy come in time to be distillations of both experience and science. 
Continually refined in the retort of actual practice, principles take on 
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the majesty and foice of law. Ultimatdy they shape and fashion a 
philosophy \Aethei ot not the philosopher conndeis in «■' 

principles before or after he formulates his creed. The phdosophy that 
rives a satisfactory synthesis of the various detailed phenomena of ite 
must account for the pertinent facts that underlie it. Hence the philos- 
opher dare not ignore the facts that snpport or deny the interpretation 
that he attemps to make. 

The teacher or administrator who is confronted with the problem 
of planning a program of health education and/ or physical education 
may pursue one of several methods. In the first place, he may say that 
he will do what was done by his predecessor and thereby avoid the 
danger of innovation. This has certain advantages, of course, but 
obviously serious disadvantages. Perhaps tire predecessor’s program 
was faulty, unworthy, obsolete. One fearful of innovation is apt to 
rationalize his procedure by finding reasons of merit in the course 
pursued. 

In the second place, he may say ttiat he will follow the program 
given in another city, or foimulaled at professional school, oi even the 
one pursued in his last position. This may be good or bad for the 
situation he now faces. Nothing in his approach to the problem pro- 
vides the guide by which he can know whether he is right or not. He 
needs basic principles on which he can rest his decision and by which 
he can judge what he does. 

There ate five major principles to keep in mind : ( 1 ) the importance 
of an aim; (2) obje^ves; (3) study of individual needs, interests, and 
previous experiences; (4) availability of facilities; and (5) the worth 
of different activities. 

1. The Importance of an Aim. The teacher or administrator must 
have an aim. It charts his direction; it points the way. This aim should 
be general in character and beyond realization so that it can serve 
continually as a goal. As Browning’s lines suggest, 

"Ah, but 3 nurfs irach should Exceed his giasp 
Or what's a Heaven fotf" 

Thh idral character of an aim is not visionary but the practical way 
oi mdicating purpose. Urns, if one says that "physical education 
S'™? sVilW leadership and adequate facililica Which 

aSord an opportunity tor the individual or group to act in situations 
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that are physically wholesome mentally stimulating and satisfying, 
and socially sound,”* he has indicated a purpose, a direction, and yet 
the aim will never be realized; there will always be better opportunities 
that can be provided. 

Philosophy plays a large part in the statement of an aim. It is 
apparent that the aim given above does not set out to make anyone 
do anything. It does not seek to drill someone into this achievement 
or to dragoon someone into that. It aims “to provide an opportunity.” 

Considering the philosophy involved, one observes first that teach- 
ers cannot make children learn anything; they can help children to 
learn by giving opportunities that favor the learner acquiring the 
desired skill or knowledge. Secondly, one notes that health is not 
hygienic knowledge or even physical exercise, but if health is a con- 
dition of good living then the opportunities should be of a kind to 
promote healthful living. Therefor^ the opportunity will be “physi- 
cally wholesome.” Thirdly, physical education, being an education of 
the whole individual, is concerned with the promotion of opportuni- 
ties that help to educate the whole individual. A person’s mental 
reaction, emotions, and social conduct are important; they cannot be 
wisely ignored. 

Or one may declare that the aim of health education is to establish 
and maintain the most favorable physical and social environment for 
the individual, to appraise his weaknesses and to correct those condi- 
tions that are remediable, to assess his strengths and to stimulate to 
higher levels the virtues he now possesses, and to teach him thoroughly 
the essential facts of his own human nature along with a philosophy 
of how to live in the midst of complex social forces that play upon 
him. 

The value of such a high aim cannot be overestimated. 

2. Objectives. Objectives are the particular and precise means em- 
ployed to realize an aim. For example, one may aim to contribute to 
the welfare of man; this is merest fantasy until one visualizes the st^s 
along the way, the little, everyday achievements in relation to the arm. 

Objectives, then, are steps, advances, and realities in relation to the 
aim. Thty are judged worthwhile as they measure up to the standard 
of the aim. The teacher or administrator who, when setting up any 
particular objective for children, takes his bearings in the educational 

• Ie$$e Feiring PrincipJa of rhytical Education, ed. 6. W. B. 

Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 195-f, p. 222. 
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venture from his aim is following sound procedure. On the contrary, 
if objectives are merely capricious or fortuitous, then he lacks a funda- 
mental approach to the problems in the field. 

3. Study of Individuals. An educational process that seeks to offer 
individuals an opportunity must exhibit evidence that it is based upon 
knowledge of the material with which it works. Some important 
factors are known. The individual, for example, responds always in 
relation to the total situation; the individual in a situation is the unit, 
and hence heredity and environment are both acting upon him. 

Where an aim is declared and objectives isolated, tire teacher will 
study chtldren. Both aim and objectives most be examined in the light 
of human nature. In effect, the teacher or administrator says, “With 
chtldren of these characterisUcs this is my aim and these are the out- 
“eak to sKi." The characteristics refer to the individual's 

hh Sen^h? ’ “"n stage of development, 

4 l “'■.s weaknesses; they portray the total person. 

accor^Ih Seh condition what one can 

educatronal tteoryrbXtn he “ 

program falb to the etound m nutations of facilities, the whole 
ate notable illustratiSis of^ftb sZS! ™P>^ove. There 

cities developed their uhvsical ed school systems in large 

proved and faciliui'rarbeen L^h^^ £ had been im- 
retained the traditions of anotheTry activities 

progiessivcVZiStatonTOrairoteu challenges to a 

iron of his hopes for childrra To cW V “ “ '™>’ ‘^c 'caliaa- 

So^d.'^'^' •“ — 4of ht hrs:.r“tir^^^ 

marry hourJZL°y\fhoolZnfama‘r 

^Ols, or fields; in any class S^n Sl'-nnaLms, 

i any activrties may be taught and the opportunity. 
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knowledge is of most worth?” “’r* question, "What 
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Where there are hvo or more choices present the relatit'e worth of 
one over the other will determine preference. One may teach the 
number of bones in the body or how to develop strength in them, the 
digestive juices of the intestine or how to control emotions so that 
digestion is unimpaired by worry, fear, and anger. Everything cannot 
be taught a choice must be made. One may teach sixth grade children 
innumerable forms of the shuttle relay, or the fundamentals of basket- 
ball, or a dozen other activities. Which shall be taught? What of all 
that may be taught is most r'aluable for children? Relative w’orth 
should determine the activities selected and the procedures followed. 

Standards. Another administrative tool is the standard against 
which something is evaluated. When one wishes to know how long 
an object is, it can be measured by a rule; this instrument is a practical 
tool for measuring length. Standards are needed, also, for fudging the 
worth of activities. Since some activities are more important than 
others, that is, have relative values, a statement of standards for judg- 
ing is needed. Standards of the kind proposed here have been des'el- 
oped over a period of more than a quarter of a century.* They have 
been rated and tested by numerous leaders in the field. Obviously, 
they are standards for judging physical education. Standards for 
judging health education are needed. 

1. The practice must provide physiological results, scientifically 
determined, indicative of wholesome, functional activity of organic 
systems, and sufficient for the needs of the growing organism. 

This standard seeks to avoid those practices which claim ph)’siologi- 
cal outcomes but which on scientific experimentation are shosvn to be 
faulty. An example is breathing exercises. Obviously, no administrator 
can determine scientifically the results of all the activities he promotes, 
but he can be expected to be informed regarding scientific data that 
are available by which he may judge the >-3100 of the activities in the 
program. 

2. The practice must have meaning and significance for the indi- 
vidual and should provide a carry-over interest. 

This standard upholds the established facts regarding the nature of 
psychomotor activities; it emphasizes the siew that man is a pS)’cho- 
physical unit; and it makes a clear demand upon the administrator to 
take into account the attitudes, emotions, and ideas of individuals in 


• These standards were fint presented to the profession in an addr« by the 
senior author before the national convention of the Amencan rh)'Sical hducation 
Association, April, 1923. 
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all programs of phj-sical education. Obviously, the full operation of 
this standard eliminates the notion tiiat phj'sical education is a tech- 
nic for exercising muscles. 

3. The practice must provide opportunity for the individual to 
satisfy those socially desirable urges and impulses of nature through 
engagement in motor activities appropriate to age, sex, condition, and 
stage of development. 

Man has inherit^ desires for certain reactions and activities that 
a\e given satisfaction to him for generations. These racial impulses 
aie OTbcdded in the organization of neurons in the spinal cord and 
the basal ganglia of the brain. The desirable traits of character that 
man jmssesSK are not added mj-sterious elements to his nature but a 
umvenng of hu ratrinsic possibilities. Accomplishment in fine motor 

fhl 6““““ P'^y sportsmanship, and 

th Mis and satefacbons that come from the u^e of basic neuron 
patterns are essential in education. 
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gram of physical education that meets the inherent and individual 
needs of each child.” Many administrators would approve another 
policy: “Credit toward promotion and graduation for health education 
and physical education awarded on a basis comparable to academic 
education.” Some persons do not believe in credit for health educa- 
tion and physical education and would, therefor^ exclude the second 
example. Policies are used in administration for the same purpose that 
aims are employed in constructing the course of study. 

A person may be guided and influenced by study but his basic 
beliefs and policies are his own, carved from the foundation of his 
biological and social inheritanceand fashioned after the pattern of his 
education. 

Administrative procedures are interpretations of policies in terms of 
time and place. Administrative procedures adapt policies to meet local 
conditions; the wise thing to do for the present; plans which lead 
toward the fulfillment of policies. Procedures in administration are 
like objectives in curriculum building. 

A person might, for example, willingly accept the policy of pro- 
viding a program of physical education to meet the needs of each 
child, but putting this policy into practice would involve procedures 
affecting the entire school system. Is the school organization of tradi- 
tional type or does it follow the principle of individual needs? Were 
the teachers of physical education prepared in colleges or universities 
which emphasized sports skills, or were they prepared in schools em- 
phasizing a broad and varied physical education program? Are stu- 
dents assigned to physical educab'on classes on the basis of reasonably 
homogeneous groups and in small numbers, or do the wide range of 
interests and abilities and huge class size restrict consideration for 
individual needs? Numerous factors relating to the local situation 
must be learned and taken into account in listing the procedures to 
be followed which lead to the accomplishment of an administrative 
policy. 

Sun’eys. The sur^’cy is used lo obtain information relative to 
existing local conditions and to provide the basis for intelligent future 
planning. Tire survey represents one of the technics of the larger pro- 
gram Called evaluation. 

First, all pertinent data are collected; these may be designated as 
the findings of the surveyor. Second, proposals arc made for improwng 
conditions found; these are the rccommcndufjons of the survcj'or. 

The findings tell what the conditions ar^ and the recommendations 
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disclose what the 'investigator believes should be done to improve 
the situation. 

Surve).s may be classified into two types; the general survey and the 
speM surv^. The general survey includes all parts of the program 
such as facilities, personnel, finance, curriculum materials, health ex- 
aminations, mslmcUon, and others. The special survey is confined to 
one aspect of the program. At the beginning the general survey is 
mpenot to the special survey because it gives a broader picture of the 
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standards and criteria, establish policies and procedures, and conduct 
surveys without reference of these important tools to the staff of the 
department. Those who do so lose a fine opportunity for growth of all 
concerned when problems are attached together. The entire staff 
working together with the various tools available will find it necessary 
to improve some of their tools as tbty go along. 

At the outset the controlling philosophy must be formulated, the 
guiding principles stated, and the standards specified. Then adminis- 
trative policies must be declared to implement the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, standards, and the findings of the survey. 

■ The next step is to arrange administrative procedures into three 
groups: the prst-year group, the third-year group and the fifth-year 
group. In the first-year group ivill appear those procedures which may 
be completed during the first year. TTiose requiring more time will be 
assigned to the third- or fifth-year program, respectively.* Allocation 
of projects or activities to one year or another provides a definite plan 
for the administrator. In the event of unforeseen developments certain 
items may be transferred from one year to another, either up or do\vn 
the scale. 

The question is sometimes asked, “How am I to know which year’s 
program best fits this particular item?” There are no hard and fast 
rules governing the assignment of procedures, since the types of school 
organization vary in different communities. Generally speaking, items 
in the first-year program will include those over which the department 
of health education and physical education has control. Suppose, for 
example, the policy is established, ‘*To provide in-service education 
of personnel in the department.” In a college or university one might 
assume that the procedures would be: staff meetings, visitation, at- 
tendance at conventions and summer sessions and otliere. Nearly all 
of these procedures could be effected by the department and hence 
belong to the first-year program. In public schools the department 
would have less responsibility’ for the in-service education of its mem- 
bers, since this responsibility often rests with the principal and super- 
intendent. However, the director assumes responsibility' for planning 
details pertinent to the department program. A first-year program for 
a public school department might include the follou'ing projects: to 
extend the intramural athletic program for girls; to secure the co- 
operation of students in the sanitary’ care of locker rooms; or to 

• Instead of the One-Three F’jve Vear Piogiam, some administrators prefer to 
use such (emis as immedafe. Dela)cd, Remote. 
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cooperate with the school physician in securing correction of remedi- 
able conditions. 

The third-year program includes those items involving school inter- 
relationships, i.c., affairs beyond the administrative province of the 
department but confined to the school organization. The following 
policy is an example: To regulate the supervision of elementary class- 
room teachers by appointment from the central office and upon re- 
quest by the building principal rather than by the rotation-inspection 
method. The procedures might he listed as: approval of change by 
school superintendent and board of education; approval by super- 
vtsors; approval by budding principals; approval by classroom teachers; 
reorganization of cumculum materials; starting with one school where 

Administration of 
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changing conditions, sometimes postponing a first'}'ear project be- 
cause of unusual developments, sometimes coming for^vard with a 
fifth-year plan for the same reason. The one-three-five-yeaT program 
means loohing ahead, planning for the future; it means meeting the 
needs of today. 

Autocratic and Democratic Administrarion. AdministratOTS are 
not all alike in the way th^ handle the tools of administration. The)’ 
differ in many respects. Some are efficient in office routine. Others 
excel in formulating policies, delegating to associates the execution of 
details. Some prefer to direct personally the affairs of the department. 
Others place the responsibility on staff members. If the administrator 
is an autocratic disciplinarian, he dictates the policies and procedures, 
asserts that he, as the administrator, knows best what should be done, 
claims the responsibility is his, and contends that since he is to be 
held responsible by higher authority he will determine the course of 
action. If he is imbued with the principles of democracy, the adminis- 
trator shares responsibilities and conducts his department with greater 
freedom. 

Examples of autocratic and democratic administration may be ex- 
pressed as follows: Many years ago Jowett*s advice to administrators 
was, “Never retract, never explain. Get it done. Let ’em howl.” A 
superintendent in one of the largest cities has adopted the policy, 
Admmistration should be organized in such a iwiy that all persons 
affected by the decision shall share the responsibility in making the 
decision. 

Many school superintendents, principals, or directors of health edu- 
cation and physical education conduct their professional affaire ac- 
cording to one pattern or the other. Formerly, the dictator ^-pe of 
administrator was most frequently encountered. In more recent years 
the trend has been in the opposite direction. 

Doubtless most administrators accept a middle ground some^vherc 
between the two extremes. Oneadministratormayanriveata decision, 
call a meeting of those persons affected by the decision, and ti)’ to get 
them to accept his point of Wew. Through his salesmanship or fear of 
consequences the subordinates accept the decision without question. 

At best this closely resembles the autocratic tj^pe of administration. 
Another administrator delays making a decision until the \’arious 
interest groups have been given the opportunity to voice their opin- 
ions. After carefully weighing the es'idcncc on all sides the administra- 
tor makes his decision, which then becomes the departmental policy. 
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Decisions airivea at by Ihis mrtliod mote closely approximate tUe 

democratic of administiation. n,nMohf in fhe 

Bet fte student of administration should give some thought 
Knd of cooperative action that comes naturally with the expenence 
shared decisions. It is generally true that when the 
of the department are known, considered, and attacked by stall mem 
bets the greater wisdom is brought to bear, stag prodortvity IS in- 
creased, and larger sympathy prtwails. It is true, of course, that a crowd 
is not wiser than the wisest man in it and for purpose of the voj^ge 
the crew does not hnow more ttian the captain; but it is also true that 
the staff of a department is not a mob and that their full cooperation 
is needed to bring the program into port. No administration, 
imbued with sublime confidence in its own superior wisdom, would 
forego the opportunity to promote the growth of junior staff members, 
to arouse high morale in the staff, and to secure loyalty and enthusiasm 
from them. 

The administrator should experiment with many actual problems 
and choose the kind of administrative practice which seems most 
satisfactory to him. Un<^uestion3bly the pUn employed by his superior 
officer, the superintendent or principal, will guide him in malting his 
decisions, since the conduct of affairs in health education and phy'sical 
education should follow the general plan o! administration established 
for the school system as a whole or by the principal as the chief 
aecutive officer of the bunding. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. The demoCTstic concept of adminbbation tecognizes that all stafi membert 
hakc administraUve funcUom to perfonn m the daily conduct of their wott. 
Discus? this concept in relation to- (a) the teacher of physical education in a 
large dly high school, (b) a teadicr m a ccntralijed rural school- and (c) an 
tlementaiy s^ool supen-isor 

2. Some school supermtendenU regard the director or Supervisor of health and 
ph)nal ^ucaUoa as a "consoltant" or a "tesciUTa: person.'' Discuss ftiis point of 
kicw m the light of the definition of adroinistation pven ra this diapter. 

i. A d^artment head «ho desires to broaden the health education and 
plip«l educabon program reechoes the need for tddiUonal facOitics. pertonnel, 
and bme allotment, Desoibe ways b which he might make wise use of several 
admmuWc tooU m presenting Ins problems Id the board of education 
r« adiumotratoe prdbkms and explain how they miAt he' solved- 

^ md democratic 1*0 tl adminisW- 

Xk 1 ^ TT ‘ ^ ■ ’5'”“ 2* of adminisBat»i!ln yonr opMoi. 

»hi_ck tj-pe of adoimohalxon probably «-ai mratc bcltei Kbools- VAv ^ 

f^-LToT^^So^S”'”' 
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Chapter ? 


Personnel and 
Functions of the Staff 


Personnel SpedaliiaUon. Attempts to eniiclr the educational 
oaeiing result naturally in the specialization ot personnel. Occasion- 
ally specialization goes too tar and persons charged rvith school 
responsibilities lose sight of the needs of the whole child as they 
concenlrate upon the functions of their own field. This is not a ncc- 
essaiy outcome of specialization but the way such persons are pro- 
fessionally prepared for their work. 

Education dematrds a high degree of specialization in order to 
expose youth to a variety of developmental experiences that contribute 
richly to life in home and community. As services improve in method- 
ology and broaden in scope they lend to require greater competence 
m specific areas. 

Abundant evidence fllustiales the weaknesses of narrow specializa- 
tion. Teachers vie with each other for school time in which to promote 
their individual subjects. School administrators frequently emphasize 
child-accounting and schedule-making with less regard to programs 
aimed to produce normal growth and des’elopment. 

In health education and physical education the conBict continues. 
The athletic coach expects regularly scheduled classes and intramural 
programs to give uny to interscholastic competition. The teacher of 
adapted phj'sical education would assign a majority of students to 
indriddual forms of activity. The school phj’sician disregards oppor- 
tunities to teach values of healthful living in the health examination. 

This kind of professional nanon-ness often convicts the specialist. 
The teacher of phjsical education who remains unconcerned about 
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the progress of students in the social sciences deserv'es equal censure 
with the teacher of history who regards physical education merely as 
exercise. 

Specialization is meritorious in any expanding science or grooving 
enterprise. Failure results when the function of specialization becomes 
lost in the intricacies of a single purpose and forgetful of the indi- 
vidual with his various needs. School people who understand the 
phenomena of normal growth and development seldom persist in the 
dichotomy of mind and body. 

The community has the right to expect of its teachers a broad back- 
ground of preparation; of its supervisors, successful experience in addi- 
tion to preparation. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators must 
have personalities that enable them to get along with people and to 
inspire confidence and respect. Th^f must understand the philosophi- 
cal, psychological, sociological, and political bases of general educa- 
tion, TTiey must possess a philosophy of health education and phj’sical 
education which clearly indicates the function of these programs in 
the complete education of youth. They must have ideals but be pa- 
tient and practical in achieving them. They must be able to plan 
intelligently, take the program where thty find it, consider the needs 
and resources of the community, and establish policies and procedures 
that give direction to the program for years to come. 

The Director of Health Education and Physical Education. In 
a public school organization structure the term director usually refers 
to a member of the superintendent’s staff who is charged with admin- 
istrative and supervisory responsibilities of a specific area of the pro- 
gram. Sometimes the terms, supervisor, coordinator, or consultant are 
used for the same purpose. In health education and physical education 
any one of the terms may apply to the person who is in charge of this 
program in a city or county school sj’stem. It is rrot uncommon to 
refer to the head phj-sical education teacher of a centralized school or 
a department head in a high school as director. Howc\’er, this term 
generally applies to the person charged wth the responsibilities of 
health education and/or phj’sical education, possibly including recre- 
ation and safety, in an organizational structure involving scN’cral 
schools. Tire duties of the director in a large city, small cit}’, or a 
single centralized school are simibr in principle hut differ in scope. 

Scope of Responsibilities. Responsibnities of the director arc 
various and sundry* but generariy fh<^' may be grouped under the 
followng headings: 
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staS, bmlding prindpls, and other 
supenisoty personnel in des'cloping and smplementing epa 
mental policies , , . 

2 Woih with staff in program development and implementauo 

3. Selects and implements ptocurement of supplies and equipment 

4. Prepares departmental hudgets and directs the expenditure o 

funds . 

5. Woihs cooperatively with agencies responsible for community 


recreation programs 

6. Coordinates relationships between department program and 
plan of education for entire school s)’stem 

7. Recommends the selection and assignment of teachers 

B. Serves as chief corKultarrt to the superintendent and general 
staff concerning matters pertinent to the particular field and 
total school program 

9. Adrises on planning and use of facilities concerned with the 
program 

10. Der-elops and applies a broad public relations program. 
Supervisory. Stimulates best development of staff members 

through practice of sound techniques of educational supervision, 
such as: 

1. Acquaints newly appointed teachers with polides, procedures, 
and details pertinent to the program 

2. Conducts an in-service education program 

3. Provides opportunities for all staff memhecs to participate 
actively in staff and committee meetings 

4. htabes arrangements for staff to attend professional conferences 

5. Establishes effective channels of communication through bul- 
letins, conferences, visitations, and other media 


6. Establishes good rapport between his office and the staff. 

Qualificittions. The person qualified to direct a program of 
health education and physical education possesses high standards of 
character and personality. The very nature of his duties require him 
to be a good leader. He is a person exhibiting those qualities of total 
fitness. He displays enthusiasm for his woth and has the couiaee of 
ha convictions. 


The rqxjrt of the Directors’ Association of New York Stale 
matixes a dhcctoi’s qualifications as follows: 


sum- 
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Thus the director may be described as a healthy and intelligent individual, capable 
of fostering sound human relationships and earnestly believing in his task. And he 
has the capacity to turn that conviction to the benefit of the pupil, whoever 
remains the greatest concern.* 

Preparation. Logical preparation for the director of health edu- 
cation and physical education includes an undergraduate major in his 
field plus at least two years of graduate study. During the latter period 
he pursues advanced courses in educational administration, philos- 
ophy, psychology, sociology, guidance, and public speaking. In the 
major field of graduate study the advanced courses consist of princi- 
ples, methods, supervision, administration, evaluation, research, and 
public relations, as well as subject matter to supplement deficiencies 
of undergraduate preparation. 

Practical experience in community recreation, teaching on both the 
elementary and secondary levels, and coaching athletics are desirable. 
Demonstrated administrative and executive ability as well as good 
leadership are essential. 

In New York State specific standards have been adopted for cer- 
tificating the director of health, physical education, and recreation. 

Status of the Director. From the preceding discussion it is 
apparent that the director holds a responsible position. His status 
depends on certain factors, such as: (1) size of the school sj'slem; 
(2) organizational structure of the school system; and (3) point of 
view of higher authority. In smaller communities, where a part of his 
time is devoted to teaching and supervision, the director may be 
classified as a supervisor. Occasionally in cities of from 50,000 to 
100,000 the man or woman in charge of this program receives the 
title of director, and assumes a position on a parity’ with secondary 
school principles. In cities with a population exceeding 100,000 the 
title of assistant superintendent may be more appropriate. This is 
particularly desirable if the director is responsible for health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation. The current practice is to 
classify such a person as director (Fig. 3) with a salary equal to or 
slightly above that of a building princi|KiI. 

The terms “line" and “staff" officen create some confusion relative 
to the position held by the director. A ‘line" officer is directly respon- 

• Jolnl Sludy, Dircefors Assoctition, New York Slate Association for Health. 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the Division of Health, Physical 
tion, and Recreation, New York State Educatkra Department. T/ic Person /or tht 
Posilton of Director. 
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Administrative. 

1. Works with staff, building principals, and other administrative- 
super\TSOiy personnel in dev'eloping and implementing depart- 
mental policies 

2. Works with staff in program development and implementation 

3. Selects and implements procurement of supplies and equipment 

4. Prepares departmental budgets and directs the expenditure of 
funds 


5. Works cooperatively with agencies responsible for community 
recreabon programs 

6. Coordinate relationships between department program and 
plan of education for entire school system 

7. Recommend the selection and assignment of teachers 
stX„“e^ consultant to the superintendent and general 

;“l s"rfgrm'“ 

prt£“m°" •>'= 

‘"c "’’’’1'“ ’ 'Elions program, 

through pta'^iice ofTound“t,^'' memhers 

suchL cdneational supervision, 

scUvdy in stae and committee meej™''® 

endteS- ‘ - 

cIuractcT and pcrsonalih-. The verv mh" standards of 

Jo be a good leader. Hc\ a penS^^*?v°^ ^ 1 “ him 

New Yoth State snm- 
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Thus the director may be described as a healthy and intelligent individual, capable 
of fostering sound human relationships and earnestly believmg in his task. And he 
has the capacity to turn that conviction to the benefit of the pupil, whoever 
remains the greatest concern.* 

Preparation. Logics] preparation for the director of health edu- 
cation and physical education includes an undergraduate major in his 
field plus at least two years of graduate study. During the latter period 
he pursues advanced courses in educational administration, philos- 
ophy, psychology, sociology, guidance, and public speaking. In the 
major field of graduate study the advanced courses consist of princi- 
ples, methods, supervision, administration, evaluation, research, and 
public relations, as well as subject matter to supplement deficiencies 
of undergraduate preparation. 

Practical experience in community lectestion, teaching on both the 
elementary and secondary levels, and coaching athletics are desirable. 
Demonstrated administrative and executive ability as well as good 
leadership ate essential. 

In New York State specific standards have been adopted for cer- 
tificating the director of health, physical education, and recreation. 

Status of the Director. From the preceding discussion it is 
apparent that the director holds a responsible position. His status 
depends on certain factors, such as: (1) size of the school sj'stem; 
(2) organizational structure of the school ^-stem; and (3) point of 
view of higher authority. In smaller communities, where a part of his 
time is devoted to teaching and supervision, the director may be 
classified as a superv’isor. Occasionally in cities of from 50,000 to 
100,000 the man or woman in charge of this program receives the 
title of director, and assumes a position on a parity with secondary 
school principles. In cib'es with a population exceeding 100,000 the 
title of assistant superintendent may be more appropriate. This is 
particahr}}’ desirahie if the director is lesponsihie for health educa- 
tion, phy-sical education, and recreation. The current practice is to 
classify such a person as director (Fig. 5) with a salary’ equal to or 
slightly above that of a building principal. 

The terms “line” and “staff” officers create some confusion relative 
to tJie position held by the director. A “line” officer is directly respon- 

* Joint Study, Directors Association, New York State Association for Ilaltli. 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the Division of Health. Phjsical Educa 
tion, and Recreation, Nesv York State Education Department. The Perron for the 
Position of Director. 
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sible to the person above him until the superintendent of schools is 
reached; thus, the teacher is directly responsible to his principal, who 
in turn is answerable to the elementary or secondar)’ assistant super- 
intendent, and finally to the superintendent. A “staff” officer worhs 
an)'where along the line. Thus, the director may be responsible to a 
deputy superintendent, although he works in conjuncdon ^vith the 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary or secondary schools, 
svith elementary or secondary school principals, or e\’en with the 
teachers thenwelves. The supervisor of nurses or the supervisor of 
phj-sical education belongs to the department of health education and 
phjsical education. They are staff officers immediately responsible to 
tlie director. In a limited sense, the director of health education and 
phj-sical education is a ‘line" officer, but the majority of his work 
involves "staff" relationships. 

T)ic Dircclo* Advisory Council. Many diiectore of health edn- 
caUon and physical education in large school systems appreciate the 
CMpmtive assUUoce rendered by an advisory body of stag repre- 
sctiUliycs loom as an advisory council. Council members are elected 

■1™., ‘ u ' ■ “ to study depart- 

mental problems, to present the findings at staff meetines^ a^ to 
rcc^mmd appropriate action as the need arises 

appropriate organization of the follomng- P=™'on include 

■ -d -eds of 

2. Teacher visitations and inlervbitatioos 

3- UmtcTcnccs and meetings 

4. Dcmomlration teaching 

5. Directed readings 

6. Study groups 

7. Working conferences 

8. Rcfrcslicr courses 

9. Summer session study 

n e'°"P '““toh 

12. Writing 

‘3. P^rtrapation in policy ,Mldng 
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I Superintewdewt of S^oof^ | 


Director 

Hecllh & Phyiitol Education 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


PHVSICAl EDUCATION 


1 . 


PUBLIC PEIAT/ONS A PUBLICITr 


Cloiiroom or Doily Progro 
~ 1 — 


Health Attnciei 
Snvfi«t 

Bayi Club 

t»cr»atl«n 
SaeleT WerUn 
YMCA CYO-TMHA 
llltl* ln«ut 


Figure 3. Departmental organization of health education and ph)sic3l education 
(Courtesy Fall River, Massachusetts, public schools.) 
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14. Curriculum revision 

15. Public relations 

16. Assistance with selected community activities 

17. Continuous evaluation of the program and methods of instruc- 
tion. 


The role of supervision has passed through numerous stages, from 
inspectorial to consultative. Tradition often determines whether the 
person rKponsible for this activity serves as an inspector with a checlc- 
ist who rules with an iron hand,” or as a consultant who cooperates 
with teachers and principals in making schools better places in which 
to live and leam. Likewise, terminology has changed. Many school 
systenis retain the title of supervisor, while others prefer the terms 
consultant m resource person. This text continues in the use of 
vaST ■ and because the national or- 

Kgatding their mutual respora^ill•K« c ='"<* stp^msor 

ause the work of a given toarlmmr employed he- 

cipals and teachers nfed^ssISS^ oVac” P™' 

13 charged with the resnnn.!t.T., ' t r hand, the principal 

>chool.^„,es, "■= in 

between the supervisor and nrin^ l ^ cooperative enterprise 
cullies may arise, such as led^one 5 professional dffi- 

ently it is the =peuialh."jib -m-k, -Appar- 

|oMo pul him back together again " "i “part and the principal’s 

t«chers?be“g1omCl7a\,l^"of^^^^^^^ *“ Pri-^ipal and 

zehon established for the schonl al'^ v'?‘''“’‘"'^P’=“°i“'S=ni- 

;dher hand, expects reliahLmKttansfa^ P™ipn’- ™ ‘hn 

the quality of instruction. »■= supervisor to improve 

'*°o'.offieials. Pnhapf occur between these two 

upervisor, or the principal rLrijL . of the 

" “Pnroriion of feschMl. Us?aTlva"fr“v 

y a frank discussion of 
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the problem brings a clear understanding of the mutual relationships 
to be assumed. Should this conference fail to solve the difficulty, re- 
course to higher authority is imperative. A policy is needed to meet 
this type of situation. 

Supervision of Special Teachers, Adequate supervision of spe- 
cial teachers represerfts sound administrative policy. Even teachers 
with broad educational preparation and years of experience profit by 
the interchange of ideas, coordination of effort, and professional 
stimulation provided by efficient supervision. 

Supervision is a cooperative enterprise. Older ideas of inspection 
and authority must give way to the realization that teachers and 
supervisor have equal rank and equal responsibility in improving the 
quality of instruction. When proper relationships are established, 
teachers regard the supervisor as a counselor or friend concerned with 
the mutual task of enriching the educational opportunities of stu- 
dents. These relationships are discussed in the section that follows. 

Supervision of Classroom Teachers. In some elementary schools 
special teachers of physical education are employed. In others this 
responsibility is delegated to the classroom teacher. As a general policy 
specialization in physical education depends on the degree of depart- 
mentalization practiced in other instructional areas. Classroom teach- 
ers nearly always assume the major responsibility for health instruction 
in elementary schools. 

The supervisor of health education and ph^-sical education in ele- 
mentary schools must be thoroughly familiar with the contributions 
of these programs to the normal growth and development of youth 
within the specific age range, and recognize the organization peculiar 
to each school. In brief, the function of supervision in elementary 
schools is to: (I) cooperate with building principals in the develop- 
ment of a program consistent with the avowed purposes of the school; 
(2) assist teachers with the improvement of instruction through 
observation, demonstrations, conferences, and other t)pcs of in-sen’icc 
education; and (3) effect departmental policies and procedures de- 
signed to raise the standards of accomplishment within the school 
sj'Stem as a whole. 

Among the more significant qualities necessary for clTective super- 
visory leadership the following items descrv’C consideration: 

1. A sympathetic, constructive, and cooperative attilude^at all 
times the supervisor must be able to put himself in the place of the 
teacher, to feel as he does, to aspire with him, to be disappointed with 
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him, and with him to pledge anew purposeful goals of achiev’cmcnt. 

2. A genuine interest in and friendliness toward peofrlc— not to be 
confused wth unwarranted prixil^cs; friendliness constitutes an es- 
sential attribute to success. 

3. Respect for individual personalifies— teachers differ in abilities, 
preparation, and experience; these differences must be recognized in 
the acceptance of ideas, development of attitudes, and the quality of 
instruction. 


4. Budding slowly upon a sound foundation-enduring progress 
takes time; formulation of appropriate policies for superv'ision and 
adophon of procedures leading to the constructive in-service educa- 
Sted^vSr ® healthful personality, and deep- 

<Kcomplishmoil-lo those who actually do 
^ supcmsoi; actually putbng these phus into 
me ma)or rewards for program success. ° 

should not be confused with supnvision in name only and 

^idediuth:"t?xrc;^r"‘“'^ 

a definite sched^c an^Yhib rach tocr™”" MIo'” 

mdividiial teacher needs and aMilies nl” 
require more assistance than othinr. Obvioiuly, certain teachers 
to give assistance where it is most should be made 

^ 

opt^oach. This pSs op^Sty'tr'th fwo-way 

to invite the supervisor to his huQdihv t ^ Principal of the school 
or with general plans for proaram im ^ specific problems 

supOTbion enables the m^isor to”'™”?' ‘IP® 
leachcrswhenhebcliesessn^™^ principab and 

requests from the schools hast ' 1®'"’’’’=- tlrough 

Tr^portntion of Snpttr “■= »E«- 

fat-b w P^l'e supervisors 

Emish hn own conveyance mattefio^ ^“Pervisor to 

— in eeo„omy?sehools 
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attention than those located nearer the central office. In a fe\v cities 
automobiles are owned and operated by the board of education; in 
others the supervisor uses his personal automobile, receiving a nominal 
mileage fee for professional duty, or a stipulated amount per month 
for traveling expense. Occasionally transportation is calculated and 
added to the original salary of the supervisor. While local policies 
differ in this matter, some provision should be made for defraying the 
expense necessitated by traveling from one school to another. 

Reports and Conferences. In well organized departments each 
supervisor confers ftequently with the director indicating the work 
accomplished and outlining future plans. Although these conferences 
may be informal, the supervisor plans his discussion and carries it out 
in a business-like manner. The director also holds periodic conferences 
with the entire supervisory staff- 

Preparation of Supervisors. Numerous stale certification codes, 
and indeed the majority of local boards of education, require the 
supervisor to have obtained the baccalaureate degree with a major in 
his chosen field. Graduate work or its equivalent is not uncommon 
for those who would obtain this post. Although rich experience and 
high competence may constitute a substitute for advanced scholastic 
attainments, some graduate study is highly desirable. 

Teachers of Health Education and Physical Education. Edu- 
cation depends largely upon society providing situations in which the 
child is expected to act, to weigh relative values, to formulate judg- 
ments, and is stimulated to act in a manner approved by the group 
as a whole. To facilitate the learning process public schools are main- 
tained. Basic principles governing the conduct of these schools are 
developed in accordance with biological and social inheritances. 

Insofar as the child is concerned biological urges are more funda- 
mental than those prompted by social stimulation. In the develop- 
ment of civilizab'on, however, numerous primitive waj’S of reacting, 
caused by natural biological hungers, have been redirected to ser\'e the 
needs of society. 

Health education provides unusual opportunities for reconciling 
nature and nurture. On the one hand, the teacher in this field is con- 
cerned with the development of oigaris and sj’stcms, and with factors 
responsible for biological preservation of the individual. On the other 
hand, instruction in health relates to an interpretation of man s cn- 
\ironmcnt and the institutions he has created for wholesome linng 
in the home and community. 
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T^e teacher of plij-sical education enjoys a unique position because 
he is directly concerned with many of the child’s innate desires — to 
run, jump, throw, climb, and dance— and at the same time he is con- 
cerned with directing those desires into channels representing ap- 
proved social conduct. 

II is this understanding of the importance of health education and 
physical education that has caused tcacher-cducation institutions to 
crnphasize these fields as a means of educating cfiildrcn. LrTinvisc 
school superintendents and building principals recognize tire need for 
employrrig health edueaton and physical cduealors who are thoroughly 
pounded in principles of teaching as well as in public health and 
neuromuscular slcills. 

Prepamlion of Special Teachers. The s, recess of any enterprise 
Sea th"eduLT" largely upon wise riirSon. 

Ta wiS rana^oi of public hallh and skill 

Standing of the activities arc important, an under- 

thesespeel «"t'n=ntion which 
things Ling equal nrtferiX'’ Oth" 

itudmtpioIrlT ' P"P^'=tion is reflected in improved 

ButLti'fe P- 

ternary practice relies upon describe, that cus- 

qualitative outcomes wilTresult ' in the hope that 

Ho"LraTpr.!.:ret“dt^^^^ 

subjects. Thus, if special tcaeW ‘“ohers of academic 

school, their qualifications will be rauafrift?^ '’""“tary 

room teachers. This trend in seeilSr P'«oribed for class- 

four years of preparation leading to Ihch'^'^'"’!’ ' indicates 

“”0 states the ednearion requirer^enl l, ' ? ™ 

e teacher who devotes all hk Km» i. t raised to five years, 
physical education should have maiored^ education and/or 
"'"'lyosuhstitnte for the major Mdis^ EeW- The minor is 
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ous school activities which surround the child. While this principle is 
educationally sound, health education and physical education fre- 
quently suffer because the classroom teacher lacks adequate technical 
preparation in these fields. Under the careful guidance of an efficient 
supervisor, consultant, or resource person, together with adequate pro- 
fessional preparation, the grade teacher may be expected to obtain 
satisfactory results. 

Realization of the need for specific preparation has caused several 
state departments of education to require from four to six semester 
hours of study in health education and physical education for all per- 
sons working for an elementary credential. This procedure insures 
some degree of technical competence and an understanding of meth- 
ods which may be employed to articulate health education and physi- 
cal education with other subjects. For elementary teachers now 
employed and who have not been exposed to such courses, in-service 
preparation is essential. This may be obtained through supervision, 
extension courses, carefully planned teachers' meetings, discussion and 
practice groups, directed readings, working conferences, field visits, 
and work experience. 

Teacher Certification. Most state departments of education 
establish regulations governing the certification of personnel in healtli 
education and physical education. Usually certification is based upon 
professional preparation in an approved teacher-education institution. 
Except for elementary classroom teachers, permission to teach, super- 
vise, or direct programs of health education and physical education is 
granted to those persons who have fulfilled requirements for the major 
or minor in undergraduate or graduate schools appearing on the stale’s 
approved list, although some states permit those rvho hold a general 
secondary credential to teach in these specialized fields. Re\-iscd certi- 
fication codes may demand specialization still further in that qualify- 
ing certificates, based upon preparation and experience, arc issu^ 
separately for teachers, supervisors, and directors. Indications of this 
procedure appear in a number of the more progressive local districts 
which have established higher certification standards than those 
required by the state. 

In-ser>’ice Education for Teachers and Supervisors. TIic di- 
rector is responsible for the professional growth of his staff. Tlic more 
common methods of in-scr\’ice education are supervisor}’ visits, teacher 
conferences, intervisitalion, and demonstration meetings. Supen’iso:}’ 
visits should be made in relation to the needs of the situation, infer- 
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visitation of classes may afford stimulating obser\’ation, and demon- 
stration meetings offer an excellent opportunity for observation of 
good work and subsequent discussion of objectives, methods, and 
procedures. 

One of the best methods of improving the staS is through attend- 
ance at summer schools. Although four summer sessions are not as 
valuable as one year of academic study, the summer school does pro- 
vide an opportunity for ohtaining new ideas and meeting associates 
who are engaged in similar hinds of ivoth. Tlic professionally-minded 
trufyraK school every three or 
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lation with general education, which recognizes the inlenelationships 
of different fields, leads to improved educational results. 

Departmental Meetings. Of first importance is the responsi- 
bility of staff members to general teachers' meetings called by appro- 
priate authority. Personnel in health education and physical education 
sometimes hold themselves strangely aloof from such meetings, thus 
perpetuating the unfortunate belief that health instruction and physi- 
cal activity are “special” subjects apart from education in general. 
Departmental staff members not only should attend these meetings, 
but should take an active part in the discussions which follow. 

In some communities regular departmental meetings are held 
monthly, in others such meetings are held only as the need arises. 
Probably the second plan is better, although an efficient staff will find 
many professional problems in need of further study. Matters pertain- 
ing to course of study revision, the me of equipment, and the general 
effectiveness of the department challenge the interest of teachers and 
supervisors. Frequently the director divides the staff into groups for 
special study. Departmental meetings where ex’eryone participates arc 
preferable to those planned and conducted entirely by the director 
who “lays down the law" which his subordinates accept and put into 
practice. 

In a department devoted to democratic procedure, the director sets 
the tone of the department by refraining from arbitrary decisions and 
by stimulating group participation in the solution of common prob- 
lems. Complete agreement in the group is not always possible and 
there will be at times sharp divergence of views. This kind of conflict 
should be welcomed. The head or director has the responsibility to 
decide on problems that require decisive action. At these times it 
should be clear that the issue is not closed, that the decision is tempo- 
rary and not final, and that later the problem will be considered again. 

It is this spirit of interest in and concern for the opinions of asso- 
ciates that reflects the democratic character of administration. And by 
a kind of reciprocity, it has an effect upon the teaching and adminis- 
trative behavior of the staff so that the)' loo begin to manifest demo- 
cratic attitudes in their relations with others. In this way a department 
or an entire institution may exemplify a spirit of good will, confidence, 
helpfulness, and mutual trust among students and teachers. 

This matter of fostering democratic attitudes is not trivial. Tlie 
great revolutionary forces loose in the world today conflict most 
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sliarply on the issue of human rights; the contest between East and 
West is in realit)' between respect for human dignity and disregard 
of cseiy human right Indeed the issue is so clear that the United 
Nations has agreed upon a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Teacher Load. The general belief persists that teachers of 
ph)’sical education maintain a header load of instructional actiWt)' 
than academic teachers. When the number of hours des’oted to extra- 
curricular acUvnUes are included, doubtless the teacher load in physi- 
cal education is excessive. If proper educational results are obtained, 
the teaching load of phj-sical educators should approximate that of 
academic teachers. 
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It is not uncommon to find salary schedules in this field differing 
from those used for other specialists with equivalent rank. Sometimes 
teachers of physical education are paid more than teachers of aca- 
demic subjects in the same school, occasionally persons in this field 
receive less than their associates in academic education. While grant- 
ing that provisions must be made for varying teacher loads, it is recom- 
mended that salary schedules in health education and physical educa- 
tion should be comparable with those affecting other teachers of 
equivalent rank. Unequal salary schedules tend to break dorvn morale 
and arouse professional j'ealousies. 

Most schedules provide for increasing the wages of teachers annu- 
ally or biannually from an established minimum until the maximum 
is reached within a comparatively short time, perhaps eight to ten 
years. Another plan does away with a maximum altogether and pro- 
vides indefinite salary increases for meritorious service. This plan 
rewards the person who accepts education as a life profession. 

Selection of Staff Members. Methods used in selecting staff 
members differ in various school systems. The employment of teach- 
ers and supervisors in health education and physical education should 
follow policies approved by the board of education for all school 
personnel. The director has a definite responsibility in recommending 
to the proper administrative officer individuals who will maintain the 
effectiveness of his organization. 

Members of the staff should be of a grade in education and general 
culture that compares favorably with other members of school per- 
sonnel. Where the administrative head has the responsibility for 
selection, this duty should be discharged with thoroughness and care. 
The exact relation of skill to successful teaching is unknown, but it 
appears that in physical education the teacher should be able to dem- 
onstrate the skills, abilities, and accomplishments set for pupils. 

In selecting a candidate one should judge concerning the possession 
of other qualities. Personal appearance and the use of spoken English 
are important; absence of ofi^ensive mannerisms is often vital and 
knowledge of the field is essential. Personality is such a wgue quality 
that it defies definition and one resorts to a person as defining the 
term. Thus, comparisons are made between the candidate and the 
person the examiner would like him to be. TTiis technic is \'ague and 
usually results in the classification of a person as forceful, ncr\'Ou$, 
enthusiastic, assertive, or colorless. Vet personality often marts the 
difference behvecn brilliance and mediocrity', if not behveen success 
and failure. 
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The director should be fair and with the candidate. He should 
avoid misunderstanding by not promising more than he can deliver. 
If the situation allows the director to recommend, he should avoid 
making a promise bej’ond his power to act. His recommendations in 
the past may have been accepted, but one faQure may be inconvenient 
and even unpleasant 

Written data concerning the applicant's preparation and experience 
should be placed on file together with letters relating thereto. 

Other qualities being equal, the director should select the younger 
person, the one with the belter preparation, the one more attractive 
in appearance, the one ivilh the better personality, or the one that 
dresses nGilly and m good taste. In any event the director should 
employ the staff member on the basis of his qualifications, rather 
than at empt to fit the person to the position al hand, 
direetn, Prafeional, and social qualities the 
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the aleit department will provide instruction for faculty members who 
wish to become more proficient in such activities. 

A special time should be set aside for teacher participation, leagues 
or groups formed, and individual or team scores recorded. Where 
school facilities are inadequate to meet adult interests, community 
bowling alleys, skating rinks, and golf courses may be used. There is 
no better way to arouse an abiding interest in, and support for, the 
program of health education and physical education than to encour- 
age faculty recreation. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. A director of health education and physical education m a city school 
system served five years each under two superintendents. The fint five years he 
was redded as a staff officer and chaij'ed with the responsibilities of administra- 
tion and supervision of his particular area of education. He was given authority 
commensurate with his responsibflities. The second superintendent regarded him 
as a consultant without authority to act. Discuss the effects such a change might 
have on the health education and ph)'sical education personnel in the conduct of 
their re^ective assignments. 

2. The director wants special teachers of physical education in the elementary 
schools. 1:116 school superintendent and board of education believe that classroom 
teachers should assume the responsibility for physical education. Classroom 
teachers point out that their work in the schools and community already makes 
unusual demands on their professional time. How would you handle the problem^ 

3. The school district has a "football conscious” board of education, and the 
townspeople demand a winning football team. The high school has an excellent 
football coach who produces good teams. Therefore, he is regarded as a good 
teacher by school officials and citizens. In addition to his football assignment, 
the coach is responsible for teaching physical education classes, which he neglects. 
How would you, as director, handle this problem? 

4. Instructors and students may implement the above with problems gained 
from their own experience and observation. 
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Chapter 4 


Budget and Finance 


What Are Budget and Finance? The foundation of an efficient 
administrative organization includes plans for budgeting and financing 
the project or, phrased somewhat colJoquiaHy, the funds to build the 
organization and to insure its continued operation. If a scale could be 
devised to rate administrators in health education and physical edu- 
cation on the basis of their interest in matters pertaining to finance, 
certain principles would at once become apparent. At one extreme 
would appear those who concern themselves primarily with improved 
methods of departmental organization, without regard to the cost 
involved. At the other extreme are some who devote a dispropor- 
tionate share of their time and energy to monetary problems. On the 
one hand, matters of finance belong to someone else— the principal, 
business manager, or superintendent; this is especially true in small 
communities. On the other hand, affairs of budget and finance are 
such tangible factors as to command the major interest of the director; 
this condition often prevails in a large department where the pressure 
of detail overshadows the primary function of the school— to educate 
children. Doubtless a middle ground is essential for effective admin- 
istration with a program developed to meet local requirements, and a 
budget planned with meticulous care to consider both community 
and child needs. 

In the final analj-sis finance is concerned with: (1) obtaining 
mone)', and (2) spending it. In a nanow sense the budget is a state- 
ment of estimated receipts and expenditures; in a broader sense it 
anticipates the needs of the department prior to the time of expendi- 
ture and insures the necessary economies. 
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How Money Is Obtained for Public Education. Except for 
gifts made to support worthwhile activities for which public funds 
have not been apportioned, the method of obtaining revenue for the 
operation and maintenance of public schools is through taxation. The 
manner in which local taxes are levied and bond issues circulated 
(merely a form of defened taxation) is definitely fixed by legal enact- 
ment. In addition to sums obtained from local taxation, state aid is 
often available. State aid is determined basically by the ability of the 
municipality to pay its own educational bills, in keeping with certain 
minimum standards required by the commonwealth. State school 
money is secured through imposed taxes similar to those employed in 
local areas. Thus, public education receives its chief support from the 
taMtion of property wthin a given area, and methods of securing 
school money are governed by law.* 

Mounting school costs, as well as increased budgets for other munic- 
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Bases for Determining School Costs. In general, school costs 
depend upon three factors: (1) needs of the community, (2) resources 
of the community, and ( 3) willingness of the people to support public 
education. 

Implications contained in the above Actors place a grave responsi- 
bility on the administrator. On the one hand he surveys the com- 
munity to determine its needs and plans an educational program in 
accordance therewith. But changes in school organization usually 
require additional funds; hence the administrator, in his planning, 
reconciles community needs, financial resources, and willingness of 
the people to support improvements in education. Some administra- 
tors become confused in this triangular maze (in which pressure 
groups operate continuously) and settle down to a dull regime of 
status quo — a condition soon recognued in the schools and com- 
munity- Other administrators ignore the true implications of one or 
more of the three factors and push blindly for^vard— a situation in 
which the public may lose confidence in the schools and the 
administrator. 

Sound administrative practice might suggest the following proce- 
dures: (1) analyze the needs and resources of the community upon 
the basis of all the scientific evidence available; (2) use these data to 
construct a valid and progressive working plan; (3) execute the plan 
insofar as possible; (4) evaluate the plan as it develops; (5) modify 
the plan as the need arises, according to changing conditions; and 
(6) conduct a continuous and reliable program of public relations 
throughout the entire process. 

The Cost of Health Education and Physical Education. Wide 
variation in methods used to determine school costs in different com- 
munities obstructs the possibility of obtaining accurate comparative 
data relating to health education and ph)’sical education. Tims one 
school system may determine expenditures upon tire basis of aggre- 
gate attendance, another by average daily attendance, and a third b} 
instruction-hour units. Again, the budget for health education and 
physical education sometimes includes the salaries of teachers, whereas 
in other districts all teachers’ salaries in the wrious schools are listed 
under an item called instruction costs or personal sersncc. ^Vhen un- 
equivalent basic methods are used to determine costs, accurate com- 
parison is impossible. 

The matter is complicated further by the tendency in some districts 
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to combine costs for health services and the supervision of plants with 
health education and physical education. In other cities these items 
are recorded separately. More uniform methods of accounting are 
needed in compiling data before reliable comparisons can be made. 

Probably the actual cost of health education and physical education 
exceeds most educational and service programs associated with the 
school. Facflities, equipment, and services are especially expensive in 
these fields. Doubtless the actual instruction cost approximates other 
aras of education, and may be lower because of large classes in physi- 
cal eduwtion. Construction and maintenance expenditures soar be- 
cause of the need for gymnasiums, health rooms, special equipment, 
and other accessories. 

In reality, esUmation of cost should depend upon the relative con- 
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and used as a guide for final budget preparation. The chief values are; 
(I) experts in the centra! office are better equipped to dral with 
matters of finance than school principals whose preparation often is 
limited in budgetary practice, and (2) experts can amalgamate facili- 
ties and research in determining school needs, hence the avoidance of 
needless duplication. Opponents of the plan agree that these experts 
doubtless understand finance and research but foil to recognize the 
educational needs of individual schools. 

Separate Budget for Health Education and Physical Education. 
Occasionally the director plans the budget for all expenditures in 
health education and physical education throughout the various 
schools. Those opposed to this practice believe that separate depart- 
mental budgets tend to perpetuate narrow and selfish attitudes quite 
apart from the general problems of the school system which demand 
integrated and cooperative effort. However, the director who wor& 
cooperatively with building principals on budget needs is the person 
best qualified to mabe recommendations concerning allotments for 
his particular area. 

All Budgets and Reports to Follow Same General Plan. The 
larger the school system the more the superintendent delegates respon- 
sibility, and the more he depends upon school and departmental 
reports for information relating to needs of various subdivisions. It 
is essential, therefore, that financial statements made by school and 
department heads be consistent in form, content, and principle with 
those proposed for the school sj'stem as a whole. While it is true that 
some activities— such as athletics— involve special financial problems, 
school and departmental budgets, inventories, and reports in general 
should present data which approximate the form adopted by the 
school system. 

The Athletic Budget. The peculiar nature of inlerschool com- 
petition, with attendant advertising and admission charges, presents 
important problems of budget and finance. Emphasis on interscliool 
athletics and athletics for all has produced a critically-minded public 
increasingly sensitive to the financial implications involved. Launched 
originally as extracurricular programs, in which only students were 
supposed to be interested, these activities have become a vital pari of 
the school with inevatable educational and public consequences. 

Inlerschool athletics should be financially supported by board of 
education funds in the same manner tfiat other areas of the school 
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from student athletic associations, presents anothCT problem. From a 
legal point of view property tights to funds obtained from more or 
less detached school agencies presumably reside in those bodies. For- 
tunately the question of property rights to athletic money seldom 
reaches the courts, although such a procedure might help to awahen 
school superintendents and boards of education to the need for exer- 
cising responsibility in safeguarding and controlling these accounts. 
Many school administrators favor placing all athletic roon^, includ- 
ing gate receipts, guarantees, and donations under the supervision of 
the secretary-treasurer or business manager of the board of education. 
As long as gate receipts must be continued this policy is recom- 
mended. The next best plan is to designate a faculty member, prefer- 
ably someone in the commercial department, as custodian of athletic 
funds as well as for sums obtained from other school functions for 
which fees arc charged. All school officials responsible for handling 
money should be protected from possible criticism, and the funds in 
their charge guarded against improper manipulation. The individual 
IS protected by having his accounts audited, and the funds insured 
against loss by bonding the custodian. Laws regulate the amount of 
surety bonds necessary, commensurate with the amount of money 
involved. 

General school funds may be used for dramatics, band, glee club, 
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orchestra, and cafeteria, as well as for intramural and interschool 
athletics. Separate budgets are then planned for each activity sup- 
ported by the general fund. Money is taken from this fund only upon 
pay-orders signed by the organization sponsor. Athletic pay-orders are 
signed by the departmental director or school principal, or by some- 
one delegated by the principal to perform this function. 

In keeping with the policy previously suggested that budgets should 
be planned by schools, every high school should have an athletic 
budget representing estimated receipts and expenditures for each 
event. If correctly organized the athletic council may prepare this 
budget which is approved by the proper administrative authority. The 
person in charge of a given activity, such as football or track, then 
knows exactly the amount of money he has to spend and conducts 
his sport accordingly. 

It is difficult to suggest a satisfactory method of determining the 
budget for each athletic activity, owing to the range in amount of 
equipment needed, the varying cost of this equipment, the popularity 
of the sport, and its educational value. These items never are com- 
parable. Football is more expensive than track, and basketball costs 
more than tennis, but expense is not the sole criterion. Intramural 
athletics frequently provide greater educational value than interschool 
competition, but the latter affords outcomes that the former never can 
produce. 

Under the system of admission fees, the sport which contributes the 
largest number of dollars to the athletic fund too often receives the 
lion's share of the budget. This is unfortunate because it assumes that 
money pouring into the athletic coffer is synon)'mous with the educa- 
tional value of the activity. It would be just as logical to assume that 
the person paying the largest tax for the support of education should 
receive the greatest benefit from schools. 

While the plan of budgeting by schools has been proposed as the 
most satisfactory method, a variation of this procedure may be advis- 
able in cities with several high schools, and where gate receipts arc 
used for the maintenance of intcischool athletics and other activities. 
This variation is especially applicable where athletic receipts in one or 
hvo schools far exceed the mon^ obtained in others. Under these 
conditions it may be desirable to apportion the funds so that all 
institutions profit in an equitable manner. In a Afidwestem city, for 
example, tliere were hvo large high schools each enjojing sufficient 
support from the municipality to maintain their athletic programs in 
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a most luxurious manner. The board of education decided to build a 
third high school, and finally a fourth was added. Athletic funds at the 
older institutions continued to pour in whereas the newer schools were 
unable to provide even the most meager equipment for their teams. 
In several cities the policy has been adopted that money obtained 
rom paid admissions belongs to the general physical education budget 
for the use of all students of the municipality. 
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sided over by a person known as tfie business manager or purchasing 
agent, is both economical and effective. It is his duty to keep on hand 
adequate records relating to standardized materials, requisition blanks, 
and a card index of supply houses. Purchasing is greatly facilitated if 
adequate records are kept. He checks the receipt of materials with 
respect to quantity and quality, distributes them to their proper desti- 
nation, and insures prompt payment on contracts made. TTie business 
manager or purchasing agent is guided in the selection of goods by 
the departmental director who recommends the amount and quality 
of equipment needed, but the actual buying of all school supplies is 
best con6ned to a single ofBce. 

Most purchasing agents or business managers urge the director to 
standardize the equipment for his department, whenever possible, as 
a matter of economic policy. Standardization of equipment permits 
the business manager to request bids from competing manufacturers 
or distributors, thus reducing the actual cost of most items. Further, 
such standardization enables the purchasing agent to buy expendable 
equipment in quantity at a markedly lower price. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. The superintendent regards the piindpal as the officer m charge of his school 
with the right to spend the.school’s budget allotments as he desires. At the same 
time, he holds the director responsible for individual school allotments and 
requests his signature on all requisitions submitted by principals for health educa- 
tion and physical education supplies and equipment. Discuss this policy in the 
light of sound business management. 

2. In a city school system, some schools have active parent-teacher organiza 
tions which conduct successful fund raising campaigns and turn money over to 
prindpals for the purchase of supplies and equipment. Other schools are less for 
tunate in this respect. In such instances, should all schools receive their budget 
allotments of tax funds on a standard per pupil enrollment basis? 

3. The superintendent of schools proposes a bond issue for the enlargement of 
all play areas around elementary schools. He establishes a standard of five acres 
as a minimum and eight acres as a maximum. TTie finance committee of the dty 
council objects to this procedure, contending that playgrounds are little used and 
that schools and playgrounds are closed one half the days of the year. From all 
indications the bond issue will not be approved; thus it will not go on the ballot. 
The superintendent aslcs for a final meeting of the finance committee to save 
the situation, and requests the director of health and physical education to use 
his influence to persuade the finance committee that his proposal is a wise 
procedure. What should be done? 

4. The proper usage of gate receipts from school athletic contests offers a 
vexing problem. Many schools, in order to increase gate receipts, resort to un- 
desirable methods and destroy the educational value of interscholastic acthilies. 
Some penons bclio-e that gate rece^ts should be abolished and guesU admitted 
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free. Other penons beheve that sdl gate lecdpb shouW be consolidated into one 
fund, divided among the various schools according to need. What plan do you 
recommend? . , 

5. Instructors and students may implement fire above wiur problems gamed 
from their own experience and observation. 
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Chapter 5 


Office Management 


The Importance of Office Management. Office management 
is essential for handling a multitude of details connected with the 
program in a manner which increases its effectiveness. Managerial 
arrangements in the office of the director depend largely on the hind 
and extent of activities foe which the department is responsible. Office 
routine for the director in a large school system varies only in degree 
from that in a small department with limited clencal service. In either 
situation there is need for a central location where the director and 
his staff may conduct, with dignity, the numerous details pertinent 
to their assignments. 

Sources of Information, The director needs certain types of 
information readily accessible at all times. Some of this information 
is for his own use, other data will be helpful to members of the staff, 
teachers of other subjects, and students. Where books, periodicals, 
or bulletins are removed from tfie office a plan must be devised for 
checking them to prevent loss. 

Among the numerous sources of information the following are 
suggestive: 

1. Ltnvs and Regulations: school laws, regulations, and court deci- 
sions, with sections dealing wlh health education and physical educa- 
tion marked appropriately; state and local public health laws, ordi- 
nances, and sanitary code; local board of education regulations. 

2. Reports: annual reports and bulletins of the state department of 
education; reports and bulletins of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion; annual reports and bulletins of the local board of education; 
reports dealing rvith local, stat^ and national standards, 

3. Curriculum Materials: state counes of study; local courses of 
study; selected list of curncufum materials from other cities. 
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4. Boofej: an adequate professional library with provisions for lend- 
ing these boohs; a list of suitable books in the local public librarj’. 

5. Magazines: several professional magazines including the Journal 
of the American Association for Hetdth, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and the Research Quarterly. 

6. Map: a map showing location of all schools. 

7. aipping Service: perhaps the board of education subscribes for 
this service and departmental news will be provided; otherwise obtain 
clippings dealing with health education, safety, and physical educa- 
tion, including athletics. 

8. school directory; telephone directories; train, air 
me, and bus schedules; world almanac; dictionary (regular and medi- 
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between organization of details and the spirit of service which moti- 
vates them; both are essential. This balance of policies and procedures 
is implemented through the routines which follow. 

Office Hours. In large school systems definite office hours are 
necessary. In all schools a sufficient amount of time should be set 
aside for conferences, committee assignments, correspondence, new 
projects, and matters of like nature. By carefully scheduling appoint- 
ments and other duties time is saved and the efficiency of the depart- 
ment increased. 

Greeting and Caring for Visitors. The office is not a lounging 
room. If the department really functions, however, an increasing 
stream of persons will seek informab'on and guidance in matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children in an individual school. Students 
come to the office with problems; staff members and teachers from 
other departments are always welcome for discussions of a professional 
nature; and the general public learns that the department appreciates 
the privilege of serving citizens of the community. All of these activi- 
ties are conducted in a cordial, accommodating, helpful, and efficient 
manner which fosters an attitude of respect and loyalty toward the 
department and the work it does. 
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Figure 4. Report of telephone calb. 
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Answering Correspondence. Prompt ansv, ers to letters requiring 
a reply marl: the effirient administrator. Desk traj's nrarked incoming 
and outgoing wth mail placed in the appropriate receptacle, ser\'e as 
a reminder that letters are to be answered with dispatch. Letters 
should be phrased carefully with a simplicit)' of st}'le that is profes- 
sional yet cordial. Keep a carbon copy of each business letter and be 
sure that it is filed in the proper folder. Address lists and telephone 
numbers of penons r\-ith whom communication is roub'ne help to 
mcrease departmental efficiency. 

Vnng the Telephone. The office telephone is installed for pro- 
fessional pnipmes. Incoming calls should be answered promptly and 
raurtcoudy. When messages are received by the secreUry they should 
be relayed promptly to the person desired by means of a buzzer or 
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OCTOBER 

5 

Teachers’ meeting at FianUin school. 

Miss Roberts. 

7 

Football rules interpretation meefahg at Dover. 

Mr. Stone. 

11 

Conference of school physicians and nurses. 

Dr. Chflds. 

16 

Letter reminding officials of Watertown game. 

Mr. Abbot. 

17 

Committee meeting to adopt ^Is’ uniforms. 

Miss Lea. 

20 

Speak at Townsend P. T. A. 

\fr. Abbot. 

22 

Meeting of all departmental directors. 

Mr. Abbot. 

23 

Field hockey game with Salem Central. 

Miss Ryan. 

24 

State convention at Harrisburg. 

Staff. 


Figure 5. Monthly acthity calendar. 


due to a misunderstanding of the basic principle creating the system. 
When a 61ing system is already set up, it must first be decided if the 
system is satisfactory. 

In general, the filing plan provides for hvo types of material, infor- 
mationd and correspondence. Since there are actually only two meth- 
ods or arrangements for indexing and filing, dphabeticd and numer- 
icd, it should be fairly easy to determine which method is better 
suited to cover any individual and specific problem. Although there 
are deviations from the basic system, these may be considered as 
shades of the two methods, just as in art all colors are shades of the 
three primary colors. 

For instance, in filing by subject (alphabetically) it is only natural 
that “B” should follow “A,” etc^ in filing by subject (numerically) 
several forms could be adopted, such as serial numeric (consecutive), 
decimal numeric, terminal-digit numeric, duplex numeric, or numeric 
coding. 

In the numeried system, a code is set up and the code number at- 
tached to the folder or divider in either the vertical or horizontal file. 
Vertical filing means placing papers on edge in the folder, usually 
indexed by guides. In this system the folder, instead of the drawer or 
shelf, is the unit. Vertical filing saves both time and space. Corre- 
spondence, sheets containing information, and cards are filed in this 
\vay. For maps, blueprints, or catalogues too large or not the right 
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shape for vertical Sling, the flat or horiaontal Sling s)’stem is used. 
The numerical s}-stem is somewhat complex, pre\-enting its w^de' 
spread use except in large departments where expert Sle clerics are 
emplo)-ed. 

The dphcbeticd, s)'stem refers primarily to names, such as the 
names of indiuduals, schools both within and outside the cit)*, and 
organizations such as the slate department of education, the Am'erican 
Association for Health, Ph}'sical Education, and Recreation, or the 
American Medical Association. 
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described above can be done by a good secretary. Large departments 
with administrative responsibilities of wide scope need a corps of 
secretaries properly supervised. In such instances it is desirable to 
delegate the supervisory responsibilities to a qualified chief secretary. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. A newly appointed director inherits from his predecessor a chief secretary 
who is much older than the administrator and definitely set in her ways of office 
routine. She is a civil service appointee and an active worker in her political 
party. She has her favorites among the office personnel and the department 
teaching staff. Six years remain before she is eh'gible for retirement. She does not 
hesitate to express her viewpoint that “our new director's ideas are too progressive 
and his aggressiveness will never work in out schools." VVhat should be done? 

2. A recently appointed director keeps his office door closed. He maintains 
that he is better able to concentrate under this arrangement. Furthermore, he 
believes that it is an expression of fairness to provide privacy for those with 
whom he holds conferences. Other administrators and supervisors keep their 
doors open at all times. They follow the direction of a former superintendent 
who ar^ed that public school personnel always should be accessible. How should 
the problem be resolved? 

3. You are employed as a director in a relatively small school system. Your part- 
time teaching duties leave only a limited amount of time for administrative 
duties. The budget provides no secretary for the physical education staff, and offier 
full time office personnel in the system ate too busy to accept work from your 
department. What steps might be taken? 

4. Instructors and students may implement the above with problems gained 
from their own experience and observation. 
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These nine chapters center the administrative 
problems that arise out of the program. There is first 
the problem of curriculum materials and then 
planning the organization of the program. 

After these considerations, the student will consider 
the administrative procedures that arise 
in special parts of the program. 



Chapter 6 


The Preparation of 
Curriculum Materials 


The Cuiriculuzn. General agreement favors the view that the 
curriculum represents the experiences of the child as he lives at home, 
in the school, and in his community. It stands more precisely for his 
planned experiences, and ranges from drill in spelling to various activi- 
ties of the physical education period. Nothing that happens in the 
planned experiences can be truly outside the curriculum. The greeting 
between teacher and children, assemblies, passing in corridors, visib 
to the zoo, recreation periods— all contribute to the education of the 
child. Formerly there existed a number of school activities oubide the 
curriculum proper such as the assembly, school paper, glee clubs, and 
others that were known as cxtrdcurricu/dr activities. TTiere is a clear 
tendency to regard these as important aspecb of the curriculum. 

Curriculum materials for a subject or field represent the series of 
planned activities for children at various levels. There are curriculum 
materials in health education for the sixth grade, curriculum materials 
in physical education for the eleventh grade, and others. 

TTie curriculum should be constructed with reference to a philos- 
ophy of education so that all materials in specific fields present a 
harmonious interrelationship. If the philosophy, expressed in the 
policy of the school, holds that children should discover for them- 
selves the interesb to which th^ attend, that child initiative and 
creative response are suflScient criteria of what children are to do, then 
the whole curriculum and hence the various materials reflect this 
philosophic outlook. If on the other hand, the theory prex'ails that 
adult wisdom, experience, and needs are alone adequate for deciding 
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the steps of a child’s education, then this view dominates in the 
planned experiences for children. Of course, there are intermediate 
positions between these extremes that recognize the importance of 
interest and of duty. 

Approaches to Curriculum Materials. Tlie approach used de- 
fines the road taken to a particular set of values considered important. 
Several approaches are commonly recognized. 

First is the child experience approach. This approach emphasizes 
the importance of an individual’s experience and therefore this road 
IS marked by opportunities for many and varied experiences. The 
materials following this approach are puqjoseful for children and pro- 
vide nch opportunity for them to initiate and execute, wholly or in 
part, the experiences they have. 

Second is the crmlive vdues approach. Not only experiences are 
.mpoitant but creative experiences are the sign posts along this toad 
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lum materials in health education and/or physical education, there 
are three determinants most commonly used: 

1. The child-experience determinant emphasizing the interests and 
activities of children. 

2. The social-values determinant stressing traditional content. 

3. A combination of the above. 

The combination suggested above is frequently found. Most school 
people affirm that the child-experience determinant alone is impracti- 
cal; it is time-consuming and fails to provide adequately for the rich 
social inheritance of mankind. The time available in school is too 
short to wait for the child to find experiences for all situations con- 
sidered necessary to complete social life in modem complex society. 

The social-values determinant is equally faulty. It places too large 
an emphasis upon the adult-need philosophy, and neglects the values 
that come from adventuring in experiences pursued for their own 
sake. In these two views, one readily sees the old conflict between 
nature and custom, between the being that man is and the life that 
now is. Because both are imperative, every effort is made to harmonize 
and bring the demands of both to the service of education. 

Organization of Materials. Considerable emphasis is now 
placed upon the organization of materials into units of instruction. 
The theory of the unit is based upon the fact that many fields of 
traditional study may be used to give a whole view, with a greater 
appreciation and knowledge of the whole than could be secured by a 
piecemed attack, regardless of how carefully planned the course might 
be. Thus a unit in Irish folk dancing includes not only dances but 
background in social customs, folk lore, and social experiences of the 
Irish people of the particular period in which the dances originated. 
A unit in Greek life might well include Greek customs in civil life, 
their practices in the arts, Greek games, and contests of that period. 

The Unit of Unplanned Experience. Free play on ladders is an 
example of this. In the free-play period, children ought to perform 
some of the skills learned in class instruction. The teacher observes in 
such periods fundamental drives in children. In similar fashion a unit 
in health education may develop out of an opportunity given children 
to discuss what appears worthwhile to them. This ty'pe of material 
may appear significant at times and mislead the young teacher by its 
apparent profundity. 

The Unit of Planned Experience. These units start with an 
adjudged worthwhile life experience and e\’entuate into whatever sub- 
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ject matter they will. An athlebc contest previously held between two 
sixth grades is an example. In health education the visit of the school 
nurse or school physician may serve as the starting point for develop- 
ing whatever subject matter appears. This may be a profitable experi- 
ence for children, but its success largely depends upon the shill of the 
teacher in guiding the discussion. Also, there is the example of the 
teacher planning in advance subject matter to be mastered and activi- 
ties that eventually terminate in a desired end. 

The Theme or Generalization Unit. This is sometimes called 
the Big Idea unit. It starts with such a theme as, "How man has 
kept himself well throughout the ages," and is developed by teacher 
and pupils. It thus combines child interests and adult guidance. The 
tracker’s part is the presentation of such significant topics related to 
he unit as, Man’s use of food. The dangers in svater, How man 
learned to cook, TTie age of germs. Forgotten enemies of our ancestors, 
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month program teachers may be released for a summer workshop, or 
in the shorter session they may attend a summer school for this 
purpose either voluntarily or witii compensation. In workshops or- 
ganized by universities, curriculum specialists guide the project; in 
workshops operated by the local school system, specialists may be 
employed or the local committees may be fully responsible. The vari- 
ous committees of teachers may be selected by the director and 
appointed by the principal or superintendent. It is good administra- 
tion to give teachers an oppoitunily to volunfeer. Appointment of a 
temporary chairman in the beginning often avoids inefficient delay. 
There should be regular meetings of committees, and also call^ 
meetings as needs arise. Assignments to the various committees should 
be small at first, well defined, and thoroughly coordinated in the 
whole plan. 

Steps in Constructing Curriculum Materials. The following 
twelve steps indicate how the committees may proceed: 

Step I. Determination of Philosophy. This may be the task of 
the whole committee or assigned to a special group. It is important 
to state the basic beliefs, the principles of health education or physi- 
cal education which will be followed. Obviously this determination is 
significant because all that follows must be viewed in light of the 
philosophy adopted. Moreover, the philosophy of the institution for 
which the guide is intended must be taken into account as well as the 
various philosophies operative in the field. Indeed, the philosophy of 
the local community may dominate, and progressive and socially- 
minded committee members may find their basic beliefs at sharp 
variance with local citizen groups, or even with some teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. 

The committee should not get “bo^ed down” in its o\vn philo- 
sophical soundings, arguing about fine distinctions in phrases and 
terms. It is far better to set a time limit on philosophy and agree to 
come back for refinement later. 

Step II. Interpretation of the Philosophy Selected. This step 
aims to set forth the function of health education or phj’sical educa- 
tion in light of the philosophy stated, and also to indicate their func- 
tions with respect to local conditions. It is necessarj’ to survey the 
social, economic, racial, industrial, and educational influences of the 
community. In this step, principles should be staled and the philos- 
ophy thereby interpreted. The following principle interprets a philo- 
sophic point of vie\v; ph)'sical education should provide an oppor- 
tunity for the individual and the group to act in situations that are 
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ject matter they will. An athletic contest previously held between tw’O 
sixth grades is an example. In health education the visit of the school 
nurse or school phj-sician may serve as the starting point for develop- 
ing whate\’er subject matter appears. Tliis may be a proBtable experi- 
ence for children, but its success largely depends upon the shill of the 
teacher in guiding the discussion. Also, there is the example of the 
teacher planning in advance subject matter to be mastered and acthd- 
ties that eventually terminate in a desired end. 

The Theme or Generalization Unit. This is sometimes called 
the Big Idea unit. It starts with such a theme as, “How man has 
kept himself well throughout the ages,” and is de\'eloped by teacher 
and pupils. It thus combines child interests and adult guidance. The 
tracher's part is the presentation of such significant topics related to 
he unit as. Ma£s use of food. The dangers in ss-aler. How man 
learned to cook, Tbe age of germs. Forgotten enemies of our anceston, 
and numerous others. The theme serses to direct the child's attcnb'on 
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month program teachers may be released for a summer workshop, or 
in the shorter session they may attend a summer school for this 
purpose either voluntarily or witii compensation. In workshops or- 
ganized by universities, cuniculum specialists guide the project; in 
workshops operated by the local school system, specialists may be 
employed or the local committees may be fully responsible. The vari- 
ous committees of teachers may be selected by the director and 
appointed by the principal or superintendent. It is good administra- 
tion to give teachers an opportunity to volunteer. Appointment of a 
temporary chairman in the beginning often avoids inefficient delay. 
There should be regular meetings of committees, and also called 
meetings as needs arise. Assignments to the various committees should 
be small at first, well defined, and thoroughly coordinated in the 
whole plan. 

Steps in Constructing Ciuriculum Materials. The following 
hvelve steps indicate how the committees may proceed: 

Step I. Determination of Philosophy. This may be the task of 
the whole committee or assigned to a special group. It is important 
to state the basic beliefs, the principles of health education or physi- 
cal education which will be followed. Obviously this determination is 
significant because all that follows must be viewed in light of the 
philosophy adopted. Moreover, the philosophy of the institution for 
which the guide is intended must be taken into account as well as the 
various philosophies operative in the field. Indeed, the philosophy of 
the local community may dominate, and progressive and socially- 
minded committee members may find their basic beliefs at sharp 
variance with local citizen groups, or even with some teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. 

The committee should not gel "bogged down" in its own philo- 
sophical soundings, arguing about fine distinctions in phrases and 
terms. It is far belter to set a time limit on philosophy and agree to 
come back for refinement later. 

Step II. Interpretation of the Philosophy Selected. This step 
aims to set forth the function of health education or physical educa- 
tion in light of the philosophy stated, and also to indicate their func- 
tions with respect to local conditions. It is necessar)’ to survey the 
social, economic, racial, industrial, and educational influences of the 
community. In this step, principles should be stated and the philos- 
ophy thereby interpreted. The following principle interprets a philo- 
sophic point of view: physical education should provide an oppor- 
tunity for the individual and the group to act in situahons that are 
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physically wholesome, mentally stimulating and satisfying, and so- 
cially sound. 

Step III. Determination of Objectives. There are many objec- 
tives, and these contribute to the philosophy and harmonize with 
basic principles. In determining objectives ^e student should be 
guided by several criteria which may be stated as questions: 

1. What is the nature of the individuals for whom the experiences 
are planned? Man is conceived as a multiple series of sensory mecha- 
nisms responding to a wide variety of impulses that represent: 
(1) driva or urges, (2) physiological states ot the organism, and (3) 
stimulations from the environment. Thus education cannot deal with 
a body per se, or a mind per se, but an organism that has physical 
aspKts arid mental aspects. These aspects must be recognized in 
statag objectiyes, but they are not to be misunderstood as portraying 
a dualistic point of view. The answer to the quesUon then must 
mclude a statement of the child’s interests, the growth tendencies, 
and lie strengths and weaknesses of different periods, 
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several methods are preferable, gauged to meet the varying and pe- 
culiar needs in school or community. The traditional use of scissors 
and paste leads to curious mixtures of material— uncritical, aimless, 
and without unified objectives. 

After the objectives have been determined by reference of items to 
the criteria employed, there remains the important tash of rating them 
with respect to the responsibility of the school to provide opportuni- 
ties through which they may be realized. There should be basic or 
general objectives which reflect best practices in the total educational 
effort, as well as specific objectives pertaining to health education 
and/or physical education practices. The rating may be done by the 
use of a scale with the following five categories; 

1. Very important 

2. Important 

3. Of some importance 

4. Of little importance 

5. Of no practical value. 

Step IV. Allocation of Objectives According to Grade Placement. 
The sequential order in which objectives are placed is significant. For 
example, certain health habits may have been determined as objec- 
tives. Where shall they be sought? Experiences of others may be 
helpful, knowledge of how and when children learn best is imperative, 
and the other objectives determined upon should have an influence in 
the proper decision. The committee may have to decide without a 
great deal of exact knowledge and merely on the basis of their best 
judgment. Often an objective is of sufficient educational value to 
justify including it in more than one grade. 

Step V. Determination of Content and Activities. Study has 
been made of what children are lik^ their various characteristics are 
known. Principles have been formulated and the objectives deter- 
mined and allocated. With such children and such outcomes in mind 
the committee is confronted with the problem of what to teach to 
realize the results desired. Three methods may be used: (1) content 
and activities for health education may be classified; (2) content may 
be selected and rated with respect to the criteria as indicated for 
Step III; and (3) content may be selected with respect to the char- 
acteristics of children and rated on the basis of the five categories 
given in Step III, using as a criterion their possible contribution to 
related objectives. For example, assume that sev’cnth grade boj-s are 
growing fast, sho\ving considerable disproportion behveen size and 
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Strength. Assume further that an objective for this grade is the ability 
to develop a strong heart and circulatory efficiency. Assume, finally, 
that available activities are marching, calisthenics, folk dancing, soccer, 
baseball, swimming, track activities, military drill, various stunts, and 
self-testing activities. What will be selected? Which is very impor- 
tant; which of little value? 

Step VI. Allocation of Content and Activities According to Grade 
Placement. If the third method of Step V is followed allocation 
of content will have been mad^ but if the first or second is employed 
this step is still to be done. In the final analysis the committee assigns 
activities according to its best judgment, realizing that a given activity 
may be used in more than one grade. 

Step VII, Assorialion of Specific Objective with Specific Content 
and Activities. Many activities may contribute to one objective, 
and sev«al objectives may be advanced by a single activity. Neverthe- 
less it IS important to associate objectives and content thtouebout 
ach unit of instraction and the entire guide. Such associaUon tends 
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SO that more than a single viewpoint is secured. This experimental 
period may continue for at least a year. 

Step X. Revision of Units. After the experimental period the 
units are again reviewed by the committee and the suggestions of 
teachers examined. The units are then revised. 

Step XL Editing and Printing of Units. All units should be 
edited according to one form of organization. A committee or one 
person may be selected for this purpose. Pages should be numbered, 
footnotes employed whenever necessary, and all references complete 
and in standard form. 

In general the make-up of the guide may be as follows: 

1. Letter of transmittal. 

2. The title page— this should tell exactly what the work repre- 
sents. For example, Curriculum Materids in Health Education for 
Grades 6-8. 

3. Acknowledgments— this should contain the names of committee 
members and sections indicated for which certain groups are re- 
sponsible. 

4. Table of contents with page references. 

5. Statement of the situation for which the guide is intended. 

6. A brief statement of the philosophy expressed in the guide. 

7. Units by grades or years following &e form suggested in Step 

viir. 

8. References. 

Whether the report is printed or mimeographed depends upon 
several factors, chief of which is cost. The committee must decide on 
the binding and will consider the loose-leaf form and the permanent 
book. Other problems that arise arc those of binding by grades, the 
grouping of certain grades, and other pertinent questions relating to 
the best possible use. When these matters are decided, bids from 
commercial concerns are received, the contract let, and the job is 
done, except for the important business of proof-reading and prepara- 
tion of the index. If the publication is sold, a price should be set to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing. 

Step XII. Revision of the Guide. Completion of the guide is 
the first step in revision. The revision committee should be a standing 
committee constantly studying the curriculum. The guide is never 
finished. To be a living, dynamic^ growing means of education, it 
changes with the constantly shifting social and educational scene. 
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Howe\'er, care must be taken to de\-elop the teachers’ security in 
having them work with the guide a fesv years before uprooting it 
There remains the important work of maintaining the proper balance 
between changes in Ae development of the program and concepts 
expressed in the printed or mimeographed materials. 

The material contained in this chapter gives specific directions for 
persons uiraccustomed to work of this kind. Administrators and teach- 
ers expenenced in such matters, or school sj'Stems which emploj' 
curriculum directors or coordinators, may prefer to draw upon their 
own resources in planning a curriculum designed to meet individual 
and community needs. 
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Chapter 7 


Program Organization 
in Health Education 
and Physical Education 


The Basis o£ Organization. Successful administration depends 
upon the soundness of departmental policies and procedures. Policies 
indicate the goals to be accomplished, procedures the steps along the 
way. In adapting procedures the administrator keeps in mind the goals 
sought and investigates the various possible solutions to problems 
before deciding upon the best course to follow. 

General agreement is not difficult to obtain in the determination of 
policies. Adaptation of procedures to fulfill the policies often results 
in a series of conflicts involving personnel interrelationships and limi- 
tations of material resources. 

Types of Program in Health Education. Programs in health 
education vary from a perfunctory medical inspection of children by 
physician and nurse with no organized health instruction at all to 
thoroughly organized, efficiently conducted, and comprehensive health 
services, excellent supervision of school plants, and well organized 
courses in health instruction. In some schools the principal responds 
to a question concerning the health education program with the state- 
ment, "The doctor and nurse take care of the health of the school,” 
meaning probably pupil illnesses and first aid. The programs in health 
services are more advanced than other portions of health education; 
the most serious deficiency is in the organization of health instmction. 

Types of Program in Physical Education. Programs in phj’sical 
education may be classifiecl roughly into three types: (1) those cm- 
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phasmug teacher-imposed actirifc; (2) those emplo)iiig info™! ol 
play-interest actiyities; and (3) those attempting to strike a baknce 
between extremes. Some penons continue the anal> 3 is and ex- 
plain that the program may include formal activities taught hy mtot- 
mal methods, or consist of informal activities with formal methods. 
Within the general t}‘pe of pro^m adopted, one community pifr 
pares curriculum materials containing a preponderance of games and 
sports, another emphasizes rhythmic events, while others may spe- 
cialize in adaptive activities, gymnastics, stunts, interscholastic activi- 
ties, or free play. 

Determination of the type and content of program depends upon 
the expected contribution of physical education to the complete edu- 
cation of youth, and reflects the breadth and depth of understanding 
of those responsible for planning the curriculum. Thus the objectives 
of physical education should conform to the avowed purposes of the 
school as a whole, with activities regarded merely as the vehicle which 
carries the objective or objectives toward fulfillment. 

This concept is frequently overlooked. Occasionally one finds a 
school dedicated to the policy that chDdren should learn through the 
utilizalion of life experiences, yet the program of physical education 
follows the pattern of predetermined and traditional activities and 
methods. often one observes a school where subject matter and 
accumulation of knowledge are emphasized in academic subjects, with 
phy-sical education conducted as free play to relieve the tension of 
imposed discipline in classrooms. In the latter case, physical activity 
represents a service program ratbei than an educational enterprise and 
can scarcely be termed physical education in its best sense. The well 
organized school ^’cs evidence of a basic philosophy of education 
into which have been molded the administration, supervision, and 
instruction of all subject-matter areas, 

Foi cmvcniencc, physical cdocation activities may be classified as: 
U) fiintenental skilis-walking, running, throwing, jumping, clirab- 
in& and oftra; (2) pmes and sports, including aquatics; (3) rhythmic 
stonts-sclf-tcsling activities, tumbling, and gymraslics; 

ttttealional activities- 
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improved performance. Knowledge, attitudes, understanding, and the 
development of fitness are essential outcomes of a good instructional 
program. These are acquired best through participation in activities. 
After-school periods of recreation, intramural athletics, and free play 
are not to be confused with regularly scheduled physical education 
classes. All are essential. After-school periods serve as laboratory ex- 
periences where students recreate the skills learned in scheduled 
classes. 

War and Fitness Influences. During the war years both health 
education and physical education received strong emphasis. The 
former pursued a sound development with increased attention to the 
discovery, prevention, and correction of remediable defects, to nutri- 
tion and food supplies, and to health instruction in schools. In physi- 
cal education some programs gave a distorted emphasis to strength, 
following the strenuous physical fitness programs employed by mili- 
tary organizations. This trend was favored by some professional lead- 
ers who previously had advocated the need for increased emphasis on 
bodily development in physical education. Some of these persons 
believe that strength and endurance represent primary goals of physi- 
cal education. 

Other professional leaders believe riiat physical fitness, as an end to 
be sought, never can satisfy the needs of a democratic people. Mem- 
bers of this group hasten to point out that physical fitness, even in 
wartime, represents a means to an end— the means to promote the war 
effort with greater efficiency. These same leaders recognize “total” 
fitness among individuals and groups as being a desired goal in 
American culture— not “physical” fitn^ alone. Total fitness embraces 
emotional, social, and spiritual, as well as physical, welfare. 

Probably the American people will continue to regard fitness as 
a means, not an end. The athlete needs a certain kind of fitness to 
pursue a given activity with greater skill and safety; he will acquire 
that fitness. The person desiring to engage in the modem dance needs 
fitness, which he or she wll develop. In like manner the properly edu- 
cated sedentary worker will investigate the strength and endurance 
demanded by his mode of living and maintain the level of fitness best 
suited to his daily needs. In these and other instances the sole problem 
is not exercise; health education in all its varied program plaj’S a part. 

But, of course, phj'sical education has an important responsibility in 
this matter. Many students and adults are inefficient in their work 
and fail to enjoy the fullness of life because of impaired strength and 
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endurance, tat fitness comes nonmny in the desire to = 

by-piodrrct of the joy of successful accomplishment in wholesome Me 
activities. Physical education should provide opportunity and Irader- 
ship for the development of these shills. Properly organized classy 
expose the student to a variety of physical acthnlies, help him to 
acquire slcfll in many of them, and promote his enduring interest m 
healthful phj-sical recreation. Doubtless, exercise for the sake of fit* 
ness alone appeals to only a limited number of persons who glonty 
strength and endurance as end products. For most persons, fitness^ is 
acquired as needed to perform mote effectively the skills of an activity 
that bring satisfaction to the petfoimer. 

Another war influence led to increased interest in sports. Thousands 
of men and women in military service learned to play games, both to 
maintain fitness and for purposes of recreation. Others became ardent 
spectators. The growth of sports in postwar years challenged the atten- 
tion of physical education and recreation personnel, guiding the 
interests of people tov^-ard wholesome participation in and enjoyment 
of these activities, rather than permitting them to be used for un- 
worthy social and economic purposes. School superintendents, boards 
of education, college presidents, and boards of trustees have special 
administrative responsibilities ht this matter. 

Health Education and Physical Education Hequiied. By law 
in several states, and by state board of education regulation in others, 
health education and phj’Stcal education are required of students in 
public schools. In health matters the requirement usually relates to 
the control of communicable disease and sanitation of the environ- 
ment, but often it also includes health instruction. No requirement 
can make an individual live at his best or apply fully the knowledge 
gained in health classes. The requirement gives an opportunity that 
might otherwise not exist. In physical education the requirement seeks 
to assure normal grorrth and development. During the years of school 
life well selected activities stimulate the neuromuscular mechanisms 
and swe the functional demands of the vital organs. Development of 
the vital organs and sjsteras results in part from heredity and in part 
encouraged by physical activity. Nothing can 
“bstitute fo, physical 

taS* ™ continues in the eleventh and 

Iwelia grades, many school systems provide a list of recreational 
aclrvrtres from which qualified studenb’^^n Urese grades mIyeWfte 
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activities they desire to pursue. Administration of the elective program 
tahes into account the results of periodic health examinations and 
evaluation of the degree to which physical education objectives have 
been realized. Selective choice of activities presupposes freedom from 
developmental deficiencies justifying application of the required pro- 
gram, and demonstrated profidency in the objectives prescribed by 
the curriculum. 

Excuses. One of the most persistent problems of administration 
is the determination of a policy, with accompanying procedures, regu- 
lating excuses from physical education. Real cases of incapacity, such 
as diabetes or severe heart disease, present few diflEculties. Complica- 
tions arise when students, not handicapped in fact, bring notes from 
parents or family physicians requesting that the requirement be 
waived. 

Since public education is a stale function it may be assumed legally 
that the advice of the school physician takes precedence over parents 
and family physicians in the matter of excuses. Established procedures 
whereby requests for exemption from the requirement are finally ap- 
proved only by the school physician go a long way toward solving the 
problem. In school systems where medical advisors are not regularly 
employed, a physician from the board of health may pass on the ap- 
propriateness of excuses, or a local practitioner sometimes renders this 
particular service for a nominal fee paid by the board of education. 

The procedure of acquainting parents and family physicians with 
the purposes and program of physical education deserves serious con- 
sideration. Many directors of health education and physical education 
report a decided reduction in the number of excuses requested when 
parents and family physicians understand clearly the function and 
organization of modem programs. Upon the basis of their own experi- 
ences, parents often regard physical education as a series of dumbbell 
drills, uninteresting calisthenics, or just free play. Likewise, physicians 
may gam impression itom Tiewspapci actutmte oni tfther -paWiic- 
ity that physical education is largely concerned wth athletic par- 
ticipation or exhibitions of various sorts to which the public is invited. 
It appears fair to conclude that requests for excuses diminish in direct 
proportion to the manner in which the program is carefully planned, 
properly conducted, and wisely publicized. 

The technic of acquainting parents and physicians with the pur- 
poses and function of ph)-sical education varies in different com- 
munities. Parent-teacher associations often sponsor programs which 
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present to parents the ob)a:tives and activities of the department. 
Meetings with the local medical sodety provide opportunities to enlist 
the support of phj-sicians in the cooperative attitude essential to the 
success of ph)'sical education. In fact, it is advised that the excuse form 
used by the family phj-sician be prepared by representatives of the 
board of education in consultation with the local medical society. 

Valid excuses specify a certain time limitation, usually not longer 
than a single school term. At the expiration of the time interval the 
requirement again becomes operative or the need arises for revie^ving 
the excuse. 


In health juration some religious groups request excuses from the 
health examination and the health instruction courses. These irra- 
tional r^uests usually must be granted. 

SubitimUon Because of Physical Handicap. Satisfactory ex- 
pcnmcK m physical education improve normal growth and develop- 
ment. There arc, hower er, individuals unable to engage with profit in 
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tion. Children of junior high school age frequently develop a heart 
murmur with considerable irregularity of cardiac function. If no or- 
ganic disease is apparent, the condition is recognized as “adolescent 
heart” which responds favorably to regular and reasonably vigorous 
exercise. Poor posture often results from inadequate general muscular 
development. Some students with faulty body mechanics need special 
exercises. 

Uterine-ovarian disturbances resulting in dysmenorrhea frequently 
respond to moderate special exercises prescribed for the condition. 
Advice of the family physician aids in the solution of such problems. 
The question often arises, should girls be excused from physical edu- 
cation during the menstmal period, or should they be encouraged to 
continue with regular physical activity? Most girls prefer to continue 
usual participation at this time and such activity may prove beneficial 
rather than harmful. Excessive fatigue, and sports involving emotional 
and physical strain, should be avoided. The menstmal period inter- 
rupts the swimming program, although bathing in water of body 
temperature or slightly warmer is desirable. Girls who occasionally 
experience pain during this period may substitute rest for activity, but 
frequent pain calls for the attention of a physician. 

The basic policy relating to substitution of the requirement in phys- 
ical education because of physical handicap favors approximating the 
regular program as nearly as possibly consistent with the nature of 
the specific defect. 

Substitution for Other Reasons. Substitution of the require- 
ment in physical education may be proposed for reasons other than 
physical handicap. Among the more common appear: (1) member- 
ship on athletic teams, (2) high score on an achievement or classifica- 
tion test, (3) other school activities, and (4) participation in out-of- 
school activities. 

Many school SfStcms follow the practice of permitting members of 
athletic teams to substitute such participation for attendance in regu- 
lar physical education classes, liiis practice has certain virtues and 
weaknesses. 

Insofar as athletic participation fulfills the objectives established 
by the department, the plan appears justifiable. When membership on 
athletic teams restricts the individual to experiences associated with 
interscholastic sport, without exposing him to a broad range of activi- 
ties wherein he acquires skills and appreciations of \’alue in later life. 
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the plan fails to accomplish the objectives of a well loundea program. 
The athlete who graduates from Wgh school with limited sblls beyond 
those contained in majoi sports cannot be regarded as a pnysjcaj y 
educated person. In extremely overcrowded schools with limited facili- 
ties, excusing members of athletic teams may be justified in order to 
reduce class size. In any event, the student excused from physical 
education for athletic participation returns to his regular class imme- 
diately following the last contest-the excuse is for the season orily. 

In some school systems students with superior organic functioning 
or strength, as revealed by a single test, are excused from the require- 
ment in physical education. This policy is based on a narrow vieiv 
of program objectives. While health and muscular strength represent 
worthy objectives of physical education, other desired outcomes ate 
similarly important; these include qualities of leadership, interest in 
neuromuscular shill, social competence, and wholesome recreational 
interests. 

A student may have no physical defects as revealed by the periodic 
health examination, or possess strong muscles enabling him to score 
high on a strength test, and yet fail to meet the standards prescribed 
in physical education relating to shills, knowledge, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations. No single test yet devised will suffice for evaluating prop- 
erly all of the objectives sought. Thus the policy of excusing students 
from physical education on the basis of health or strength alone 
represents an unsound administrative practice. 

Similar principles apply with respect to granting excuses from the 
requirement for other school activities or for out-of-school participa- 
tion. Physical education makes certain unique contributions to the 
complete education of youth. Substitution of such activities as assem- 
Wy periods and playing in the school band, or such out-of-school 
ac Vibes as walking to and from school and playing on community 
trams, are regarded as inappropriate bases for excusing students from 
the requirement. ® 
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and the shower afterwards disarrange a coiffure or make-up that seems 
to them more important than physical education. At times there is 
real justiScation for student's objections, due to dirty locker rooms, 
lack of towels, lack of mirrors, too little time for showers and dressing, 
bossy instructors, and similar irritatiorrs. 

Classification. Students are classified in physical education ac- 
tivities to: (1) provide for individual needs; (2) promote fair com- 
petition between individuals or groups; (3) facilitate instruction; 
(4) serve individuals of like interests and abilities; and (5) insure 
program continuity. 

The individual needs of students may be determined in part by the 
health examination, upon the basis of which less fortunate students 
are assigned to restricted groups or special classes. Since individual 
needs of students vary widely the issue cannot be settled adequately 
by the health examination alone. Even those without disease or obvi- 
ous abnormality vary in skill accomplishment. Some swim, others do 
not. Some dance well, others scarcely at all. Some can throw, climb, 
jump, and run with ease and efficiency; others need instmction in 
these activities. Individual needs and total program objectives go hand 
in hand. 

Classification to promote fair competition provides for equivalent 
groups of participants on the basis of skill or other qualifications. This 
plan is used in regularly scheduled classes and in athletics. 

Classification to facilitate instruction refers primarily to the devel- 
opment of skills. Reasonably homogeneous groups enable students to 
progress faster than unselected groups when physical skill is the objec- 
tive sought. Objectives of a social nature may favor reasonable hetero- 
geneity, since normal situations in life present wide variations in the 
acquired abilities of participants. 

Classification to serve individuals of like interests and abilities 
represents the basis for elective physical education. In many school 
systems students in the senior high school are permitted to elect, 
within a group of activities, the ones desired for a given season. This 
policy presupposes demonstrated competence in the range of experi- 
ences prescribed by the department. 

Classification to insure program continuity refers to a graded pro- 
gram of physical education in which students are exposed progres- 
sively to more difficult standards of accomplishment. One of the 
greatest needs is a graded program established in each community 
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which continuously challenges the interests and abilities of students 
toward successively higher levels of accomplishment in the objectives 
sought. 

From the above discussion it becomes apparent that no single plan 
of classification will suffice in physical education. A classification sys- 
tem adapted to games and ^rts may not yield satisfactory results 
when applied to aquatics. In similar fashion rhythmic activities may 
r^uire abilities not essential to tfie same degree in stunts and tum- 
bling. Further, one type of classification may favor the realization of 
certain objectives, while another system of grouping leads to success 
mothers. e r & 
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time is wasted because students lack the tools with which to work. 
Within limits the program offered must conform to available facilities 
and equipment, although sound administrative organization regards 
this problem as temporary with plans made to obtain the necessary 
means for implementing the desired program within a reasonable 
time. 

Variations in the abilities of teachers affect the recommended size 
of classes. Some teachers approach their heights of instructional effi- 
ciency with large groups but fail to obtain the necessary stimulation 
if the class is small. Other teachers inspire the confidence and interest 
of students in small groups but become less effective and even con- 
fused when assigned to large classes. Individual differences among 
teachers deserve administrative attention quite as much as individual 
differences among children. 

Class Attendance. A systemaUc and efficient plan for taking 
attendance in physical education classes represents one of the ele- 
mentary technics of effective organization. The time-consuming prac- 
tice of calling the roll has disappeared in most schools. Approved 
methods include: (1) the use of squad leaders; (2) having spots 
marked on the floor to which individuals are assigned, and upon 
which they stand at the beginning of each class; (3) having the roll 
checked by an attendant in the dressing room; or (4) having an 
assistant who records absences during the class period. 

At the beginning of the term each class should assemble for instruc- 
tion at the hour scheduled. Delay in starting classes until health ex- 
aminations have been completed, or for other reasons, wastes time 
needed to orient students in the procedures to be followed, and often 
decreases the respect of other teachers for physical education. Modern 
practice which distributes the health examinations of students 
throughout the year, rather than scheduling them during the fint 
fe^v months of school, helps to solve the problem. 

Time AHocment. Standards recommended for time allotment 
provide for a daily period of 40 to 60 minutes for health instruction 
in grades 6 to 8, length of period to be consistent with the adminis- 
trative policy throughout the school. One period per day is recom- 
mended for physical education, length of the period to he consistent 
with the established length of periods in the individual school. At the 
senior high school le\’el a one-semester daily course in health in each 
of the tenth and twelfth years is recommended. In physical education 
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the slandaid calls fm a My period that is consistent in length with 

that established in the individual school* 

Bases for Awarding Marks. A satisfactory system of awarding 
marks in health education and physical education conforms to the 
policy and procedures established for the school as a whole. The only 
esception to the rale may be found in schools which have abolished 


all marking systems. ... . v 

Customary practice in p'h)-sical education indicates that marks are 
given according to some combination of pupil attendance, punctual- 
itj-, effort, costume, achievement, and general attitude. Occasionally 
elaborate plans have been devised to record credit and debit marks for 
success or failure in each of the above items. Many of these compli- 
cated marking systems need revision. 

It seems reasonable to propose that marks be awarded on the basis 
of successful accomplishment in the objectives sought. Some of these 
objectives lend themselves to evaluation by standardized testing proce- 
dures; and objective measurement obviates the need for subjective 
judgment. On the other hand, many of the more important objectives 
of physical education cannot be measured by current standard tests, 
and the instructor must rely on his personal and subjective judgment. 
Assuming that the objectives represent a satisfactory statement of 
desired outcomes, it is recommended that student achievement in 


those objectives forms the most appropriate basis for arvarding grades 
at each scheduled marking period, even though many of the out- 
comes cannot be measured by standard tests and must be evaluated by 
subjective means. The day has passed, if it ever existed, when a single 
objective lest of posture, strength, or cardiovascular endurance could 
be accepted as a satisfactory instrument for awarding marks in physi- 
cal education. 


In health education marks are usually given on the basis that is 
used in academic classes. Thus the pupil is marked upon what he 
knows. In v-iew of the imperative necessity to stress the great impor- 
tance of practice, it is desirable to modify the knowledge score by an 
Mualion of Mil! and attitudes. PupiU who succeed in applying the 
facts learned in the classroom should receive the highest marks: and 
those who consistently fail to practice what they know should receive 
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the lowest ones. Efforts made to secure correction of remediable de- 
fects should be recognized by the final mark in health education for 
the year. As the importance of health practice comes to be under- 
stood, both promotion and graduation may depend upon the way a 
person lives and not on what he kno^. 

Oi^nizing for Health Education. Almost every school or 
school system now has in operation some part of the health education 
program. As a school moves toward a more complete or more effective 
program, it considers the formation of a health council composed of 
persons who can give competent guidance to the development of a 
program. In large city school systems a health education administrator 
may be appointed to organize and direct the program, but the health 
council remains an important adjunct to his administration. 

The council may be large or small, and serve the several schools of 
the community or be duplicated a number of times and serve in indi- 
vidual schools. In the latter arrangement the individual school health 
council may be represented by one of its members on a larger health 
council concerned with general administrative plans for the develop- 
ment of the health program in the school system. 

Credit for Health Education and Physical Education. Closely 
associated with the problem of marking is that of credit. In some 
states the law specifies that credits and penalties shall be applied for 
success or failure in physical educah’on as in other subjects. In many 
states without such legislation schools regularly give credit for health 
education and physical education toward promotion from grade to 
grade and for graduation. 

The entire problem appears to depend upon the attitude of the 
board of education toward credit in general. If the board has adopted 
certain policies and procedures governing the issuance or nonissuance 
of credit for promotion and graduation, then these rules should 
operate in an equitable manner for all subjects or programs in the 
approved curriculum. The rapidly growing concept that the curricu- 
lum functions in improving the lives of children suggests the question: 
why should credit be restricted to certain traditional academic sub- 
jects? The advantage of age, alone, scarcely provides a safe criterion 
to follow in selecting the most productive school subjects for a 
changing world. Instead, each subject or program should be judged 
in terms of its contribution to the needs of society, and credit au’arded 
in accordance therewith. 
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In any event the problem of credit rests on the attainment of care- 
fully determined standards. 

Credit for College Entrance, In recent years the decided trend 
tosvard acceptance of college entrance credit for health education and 
physical education illustrates the importance accorded these fields by 
institutions of higher learning. Most colleges accept 15 or 16 high 
school units for admission, some of which are required, others elec- 
Hve. One or two units of health education and physical education 
from approved high schools may be accepted on an elective basis. 
Doubtless the steadily increasing number of colleges and universities 
which award credit in health edueahon and physical educaUon toward 
the baccalaureate degree favorably infiuences the trend to accept high 
school credit for college entrance. ^ ^ 
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Chapter 8 


Health Services 


A Point of View. In the remailcable advances that so character- 
isUcally mark modem public school education, the improvement in 
^nts, curncula, and personnel seems no more significant than the 
transformed point of view. Indeed, it may be argued that the shift in 
^phasis from subject matter to chadren is responsible for better 
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for medical inspection. A mere change in terminology wthout sub- 
stantial change in purpose cannot alone indicate progress. A change 
in name without recasting of purpose and procedure is an insidious 
temptation in the reorganization of any aspect of public administra- 
tion. If the study of an administrative problem produces nothing more 
than a change in names of divisions or services, it is not likely to con- 
tribute greatly to the solution of the difficulty. The term health serv- 
ices implies at the outset a more distinctively significant and a more 
truly serviceable organization than ever did medical inspection. 

Health services comprise the several administrative procedures de- 
signed to determine the health status of the child, to inform parents 
of disabilities that may be present, to ^ucate parents and children in 
ways of preventing these, to aid teachers in recognition of the early 
signs of disease and defect, and to assist in the correction of remedi- 
able conditions. 

Health services include a periodic health examination; examination 
of pupils referred by teachers on the basis of their daily observation; 
measures to prevent the spread of contagion; follow-up services to 
secure correction of remediable disabilities; and the use of family 
physicians, clinics, hospitals, special classes, and other organizations 
for the care and treatment of children in need of special services. 

Administrative Responsibility. In an increasing number of 
cities the responsibility for health services is placed uath boards of 
education. 

The Educational Policies Commission reports as follow; 

"The provision of medical and dental examinations at regular intervals during 
the school career of each child constitutes a definite responsibility of sdiool 
authorities. Physicians and dentists tnaling these health inventories are employed 
either by the board of health or board of education specifically for this purpose 
when making examinations they should be responsible to the school health 
authorities and through them to the board of education for the quality and 
completeness of their work in the school. The board of education is obligated to 
provide the services of physicians for the same reasons that it provides the services 
of psydiologists and, at times, psychiatrists, for making mental health in\'en- 
tories, namely, to determine healUi status, facilitate removal of handicaps to 
learning, and to find out whether some special adaptation of the school program 
may be necessary (as, for example, the omission of some forms of physical 
education or provision of Up reading or s^tsavang dasses).” 

In some states the law delates this function to boards of health, 
and in other slates legal enactment places jurisdiction of health serv- 
ices with boards of education. The increasing tendency is toward 
board of education control and responsibility. 

Arguments favoring board of health control may be summarized as 
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follou-s: the board possesses legal power which is not delegated to the 
school (control of communicable disease); it sers’es the individual 
during his preschool life and after school is ended; it serves the indi- 
\idual during the entire year; and it employs a personnel and provides 
facilities which should not be duplicated. In short, school authorities 
should cooperate with the board of health instrad of instituting a 
scr^ncc which parallels one already in existence. 

Argumoits fasoring board of education control are based primarily 
on the principle that school health supervision is educational in scope. 
In such matters school authorities should have control, since they are 
m a bettCT position than any other group to determine existing needs 
and salufactoi)- procedures. The control of communicable diseases is 
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In an increasing number of school systems administrative proce- 
dures encourage the periodic health examination of students by 
family physicians and dentists, with the schools making use of health 
data furnished by these specialists. Such procedures represent sound 
health education as students and their parents learn to regard the 
physician and dentist as family health advisers. 

On the other hand, the family physician may not expect to excuse 
children from school activities when a school physician is available 
to perform this function. Arbitrary actions by family physicians can be 
handled best by requesting a statement of the diagnosis and by using 
forms that require the family physician to place himself on record 
(Figs. 6 and 7). Such an administrative technic prevents the ordi- 
nary, polite, and goodwill excuse that the family physician is often 
called upon to deliver, and tends to increase the physician’s respect 
for the school administration. 

In the control of communicable disease the board of health has 
jurisdiction and authority to isolate pupils and even to close the 
schools. The school physician will act in accordance with this fact and 
establish the closest cooperation to the end that such control shall be 
efficient, orderly, and agreeable. 

Health Examination. The examination of school children 
serves several functions: (1) to determine health status; (2) to ac- 
quaint parents with the nature of deviations from normal; (3) to 
secure correction of remediable conditions; (4) to acquaint school 
pupils with the purposes of health examinations; and (5) to develop 
a scientific attitude toward health. 

To Determine Health Status and AbnormaJities. Children have 
a great variety of disabilities; communicable diseases that range from 
impetigo to diphtheria, from scabies to scarlet fever; disabilities of 
the sensory mechanisms, such as vision and hearing; teeth, tonsils, 
and adenoids that present serious problems of oral hygiene; glandular 
disturbances, such as goiter, tuberculosis, and simple lymph-node en- 
largements; nutritional disturbances; spine and feet abnormalities; 
and numerous other unhealthful conditions of the skin, nervous sys- 
tem, heart, lungs, and other parts. To permit children to cany remedi- 
able conditions through the critical y-ears of growth and development 
is to ignore the responsibility of the school to promote the education 
of the whole child and to n^lect the school’s rich opportunities to 
improve the health of future citizens. 

To Educate Parents. Part of the N’alue of such examinations is 
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Figure 6. Form tued by Baltimore Public Schoob relative to request for pupil 
exemption froni physical education. 

the education of parents in chfld care and protection. The fact that 
many children with serious health handicaps appear in school Is ade- 
quate testimony to parental igntwance of, and indifference to, these 
conditions. Since the promotion of education is dependent largely on 
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Figure 7. Form U5ed by Baltimore Public Schools to record physician's lecom 
mendation for pupil's physical education program. 

parental understanding and support, the value to society of the health 
examination in educating parents is quite apparent (Fig, 8). 

To Correct RcmcduibZe Dtsubii/fies. Not all conditions are 
remediable but many of those that children have are readily cor- 
rected. Reports on corrections vary greatly in different cities because 
of the unstandardized procedures in examinations and classifications. 
In smaller cities, however, there are numerous examples of 80 and 90 
per cent correction of remediable disabilities. These high percentages 
are possible where adequate focilities exist for treatment. In most 
cities free clinics are available. 

To Instruct Pupils. The health examination provides an experi- 
ence rich in opportunity to instruct pupils in the need for such exami- 
nations, how they are conducted, and tlie values of periodic consulta- 
tion with the family physician or dentist. Attitudes formed by students 
toward medical and dental practitioners as a result of health examina- 
tions in schools often continue into adult life. 

To Promote Scientific Attitudes. People have curious notions 
about health. When a disturbance arises, the uninformed are prone to 
rely upon mystical and magical sources for healing and to look upon 
the unwarranted claims of some cult with favor and appro\'al. 

The education of youth in scientiGc attitudes lo^va^d health is a 
vital part of the examination. This depends largely upon the pupil’s 
respect for and confidence in the physician. 

'Hie school in general, and the medical profession in particular, 
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religious belief that is in conflict with the scientific method regarding 
disease. The former can be overcome usually by sympathetic and 
kindly education; for the latter nothing is very effective. When com- 
municable disease is involved, neither pride nor religious prejudice 
may be permitted to obstruct what is clearly a social responsibility of 
the school, namely, the protection of the many from the contagion 
of the few. 

Education of parents where objections occur is an important re- 
sponsibility of the school. This matter may be furthered by presenting 
parents with the facts regarding health and disabilities, and their 
relation to school progress. 

The seriousness of uncorrecled conditions should convince parents 
of the necessity for health examinations of children and the conec- 
tion of their remediable health disturbances. Modem education sup- 
ports the principle that all children should have the opportunity to 
develop their optimum potentialities. Numerous special aids in the 
form of instruction and equipment are provided at public expense for 
children who exhibit slighUy inferior mental qualities; in similar 
fashion, the needs of the physical organism are not to be neglected. 

It is apparent that there are many impediments in the way. There 
is considerable suspicion of measures that seem to interfere with the 
private practice of medicine. The problem is real. In some communi- 
ties the policy has been adopted that parents shall be informed regard- 
ing the existence of health handicaps among their children and urged 
to consult the family physician or dentist for further examination or 
correction. This represents a low minimum of responsibility for the 
school; it may become quite untenable in the future. Since public 
education is devoted to the promotion of social progress, and since it 
presupposes soundness in the whole child as a condition of soundness 
in citizens, it is not too much to exp>ect that communities \vill provide 
medical and dental services for all school children in need of treat- 
ment who are not cared for by the home. Progressive communities 
that realize this expectation will establish clinics and hospitals along 
with schools and churches. The whole child, which is obviously the 
real child, will thus be cared for. 

In some states laws prohibit the removal of clothing in the exami- 
nation of school children. This makes effective examinations difficult 
if not impossible. Examinations conducted in public schools are often 
partial, inefficient, and wasteful of public funds. Laws that prevent an 
adequate examination are in part responsible for this state of affairs 
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All Children Examined. All children in public schools should 
receive a periodic health examination by physicians and dentists. 
Those found with certain remediable conditions should be reexamined 
at intervals. Some districts adopt the policj’ of examinations for chil- 
dren entering kindergarten or grade one, grade three, grade six, and 
grade nine; those entering the school system from other districts or 
any children entering for the first Ume; those applying for work cer- 
hficates; and those referred to physicians and dentists by nurses and 
teachers. 


Parents at the Examination. The presence of parents at the 
examination of elementary school children is highly desirable. Many 
dnabihties of children can be corrected only by the active coopera- 
t- child with school authorities or family physician 
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difficult to secure. It is quite impossible to get medical agreement gen- 
erally concerning what constitutes such conditions as pathologic 
tonsils, adenoids, lymph enlargement, flat feet, and yet for practical 
purposes any school physician’s staff may readily agree upon the clas- 
sification of conditions found in school children. Standardizing the 
examination is of great importance, since otherwise some physicians 
tend to report a larger number of certain disturbances than others. 

The examination should be standardized and, therefore, previous to 
the beginning of regular examinations in schools, meetings of school 
physicians and dentists should be held. At these meetings standards 
for diagnosis, referring of patients, exclusions, and readmission of pa- 
tients should be discussed and established. Whenever more than one 
physician is engaged in health examinations a standardization clinic 
is essential. 

Faults in Examinations. Some of the common faults in health 
examinations, as now conducted in public schools, are: 

1. Perfunctory examinations by physicians and dentists. 

2. Neglect of children with obvious signs of health disturbances, such 

neglect resulting from a scheduled routine in which certain items 
are not listed. 

3. Emphasis upon detection of disabilities and neglect, in whole or in 

part, of preventive and corrective measures. 

4. Treating children as biological spedmens, as tonsil cases, or ade- 

noid cases, or the like, when the psychology of the situation 
requires recognition of them as individuals, if wholesome educa- 
tional influences are to operate. 

5. Poor organization for the conduct of health services resulting from 

inadequate equipment, insufficient remuneration of physicians 
and dentists, and employment of examiners on a part-time basis 
with their main interests outside the schools. 

6. Examination of only a few children instead of all children. 

7. Lack of standardized examination. 

8. Examination not given often enough. 

The Health Record. Often it appears that the health examina- 
tion is the only important act in determining the health status of tlie 
child. Are his teeth carious? Are his tonsils enlarged? These seem to 
be the vital questions. But obviously this emphasis gives only a par- 
tial picture of the child. It is also important to know what his past 
experiences have been, how his emotional reactions have shaped his 
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attitudes, and what are his observable habits. His past is quite as sig- 
nificant as his present, not only in understanding his present but also 
in giving him guides for the future. Thus, his health history and his 
health examination comprise what may be called his hedlh record; 
the foimet tells what he has been, the latter assaj-s svhat he is now. 
Both are indispensable parts of the whole child as a person. 

It is apparent of coune that the ertent of the health record may be 
restncted by the size of the budget and the ability of staff members. 
In some communities a few notes on children’s diseases comprise the 
halth history; and a hnef survey of tonsils, teeth, sision, hearing, and 
adenoih consbtula the health eiaminah'on. It is also obvious that 
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HI. Data from the scholastic record (Fig. 10) 

1. Intelligence quotient 

2. Achievement quotient 

3. Promotion record 

4. Grade retardah’on 

5. Standard test grade scores. 




Figore 11, 

IV. Data from the adjustment record (Fig. 11). 

1 . Abnonml bodily movements, such as biting nails, twitching 
(tics), tapping feet, gjimadng. 

1 Abnormal response lo icasonable tasVs. such as sullenness, 
tenseness, talking bach. 
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3. Abnormal disagreement with group, such as playing alone, 

unwillingness to trust the group, resenting group action. 

4. Abnormal use of practices to relieve emotional conflicts or 

tensions, shown in (a) behavior toward others, such as 
bullying, pushing, tripping, “talcing it out on someone,” 
(b) behavior toward self, such as failure to face the facts, 
proneness to seek alibis, wishful thinking and acting, 
excessive effort at justiflcation, undue regrets, playing the 
martyr. 

V. Data from the socid (intergroup relationships) record (Fig. 12). 

1. Abnormal treatment of other children, such as consistent 

bullying, nagging. 

2. Unreliable, as shown by cheating, lying, stealing, truancy. 

3. Disregard of common socml standards as shown by neglect 

of social practices, such as cleanliness of the person, 
orderliness of desk and school room, care of property, 
relations with opposite sex, sportsmanship. 

VI. Data from the health practice record ( Fig. 13). 

1. Sleep, such as the number of hours, soundless, sleeping 

alone. 

2. Food, such as the kinds of food habitually eaten— vege- 

tables, fruit, cereals, sweets, meats, coffee, tea; frequency 
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of eating— reguUr bieaVfast, luncheon, dinner, betw-'e^* 
meal eating; and attitudes torvard eating, appetite, liking 
food, thorough mastication, unhurried meals, pleasant 
experiences at the table. 

5. Play and exercise, such as the kind of play and the number 
of hours daily out-oMoois, 

4. Qcanliness practices, such as relate to Ae teedi, hands 

(especially), general bathing, elimination. 

5. Removal of remediable health handicaps, such as those re- 

moved by a single piocedme as an operation, and those 
removed bj' a period of practice, such as underweight, 
carious teeth. 

6. Use of immunity measures, such as vaccination for small- 

por, toxin-anlitoxm inoculation for diphtheria, typhoid 
inoculation, Salk vaccine. 

7. Attempt to preseire and express wholesome mental atti- 

tudes, such as consistently courageous, cheerful, and ob- 
jectively minded. 

These data give a clear picture of the individual, and many of his 
dbturbances can be explained in the light of his history. The data 
sought in groups IV and V requite comment. 
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In view of the many evidences of social and moral failure of persons 
in positions of great responsibility, it is apparent that schools must 
pay attention to pupil adjustment and social records. The time has 
anived for a totally new emphasis upon character education, such 
emphasis insists that social behavior, good manners, and ethical atti- 
tudes shall come first and with these lacking no amount of scholastic 
achievement may win pupil promotion or graduation. 

Minimum Limits of the Health Record. As suggested above, 
the health record may be limited by the budget or qualifications of the 
staff. A thorough and complete record may be impossible. The follow- 
ing items are recommended as a minimum list which all schools, 
unable to do more, should follow: 

I. Data from the environmental record (as complete as possible) 

11. Data from the disease record (as complete as possible) 

III. Data from the scholastic record (all five) 

IV. Data from the adjustment record (all four) 

V. Data from the social (interffroup relationship) record (all three) 

VI. Data from the health practice record (as complete as possible) . 

Items III, IV, and V can be supplied by the observant teacher; 
items I, II, and VI can be secured by the nurse at home visits and 
from the child. 

Record Forms. Most record forms stress impaired functions, so 
that cards often relate to defects rather than to pupils. The record as 
described on the previous pages requires several cards; it may be de- 
sirable to have one large card that serves as a folder (Fig. 9) wthin 
which the other cards are kept. Moreover, the folder card should be 
the one first filled out and the pupil’s name placed upon it to serve 
as index of its position. The record forms should be large enough to 
provide space for the pertinent data regarding the pupil while he 
remains in school — a maximum usually of 12 years. It will be helpful 
to have color of cards denote sex, to have a plate number so that addi- 
tional cards can be easily ordered, and to have the insert sheets and 
cards of different color and of the proper size. 

Scope of the Health Examination. The examination (Fig. 14) 
should cover the following items: 

1. Vision. Test of visual acuity using Snellen Eye Charts or the 
Massachusetts Vision Test and test of color perception using jams 
with younger children and Ishibaia tj-pe plates for older ones. 
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2. Hearing. Test ot audiloq’ acuity using The Puie-Tone Audiom- 
eter. 

3. Ndsal Passages. Test of freedom from otstruction in the passages 
from deviated septum, ridges, spurs, polypi, and blocking of posterior 
orifices by adenoids. 

4. Teeth. Examine teeth for obvious caries using mouth mirror and 
explorer, and test for malocclusions. 

5. Tonsils. Examine tonsils for size, signs of inBammation, and 
infection. 

6. Glands. Examine lymph nodes in neck for enlargement and 
note locations as indicative of tuberculous adenitis, teeth or tonsillar 
infections, or pediculosis (posterior chain). Examine thyroid for 
enlargement and note related signs. 

7. Skin. Examine for signs of communicable disease and particu- 
larly for impetigo, favus, trichophyton, pediculosis, ringworm, scabies, 
trachoma. Note presence or absence of vaccination. 
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8. Lungs. Examine for shap^ size, and mobility of chest and condi- 
tion of lungs. The condition of the lungs is best determined by x-ray: 
this method of testing for tuberculosis is more common today and the 
results are striking. 

9. Heart. Examine for size and action of heart. 

10. Blood. Examine for anemia. 

11. Abdomen. Examine for hernia. 

12. Bones. Examine for evidences of rickets, and general shape of 
bones. 

13. Muscles. Examine for firmness, size, and deficiency in certain 
muscle groups. 

14. Posture. Examine for symmetry of body, presence of abnormal 
spinal curves, and body balance. 

15. Feet. Examine for structural and functional integrity of foot 
arches. 

16. Puberty. Note stage of development and record findings as PI, 
P2, P3 * 

17. Hervous System. Note mental and emotional reactions in the 
course of the examination. 

18. Height and Weight. Measure height and weight. These two 
items have been extensively exploited as indices of nutrition but 
studies fail to support claims that have been made. The height-weight 
relation is not a good measure of nutritional status. These measures 
are helpful in guiding individuak when a continued loss in weight 
occurs or when normal growth increments fail to take place. The 
practice of using one child as a standard or the average of many chil- 
dren is fallacious, since individuals have their own growth pattern. 
Moreover, other measurements than height, particularly breadth of 
pelvis, chest breadth and chest depth, are better correlates with height. 
Height and weight measures are valuable when employed in the assess- 
ment of nutritive status by means of the Wetzel Grid. 

19. Nutrition. Estimation of nutritional status is to be made by the 
physician after consideration of many factors, such as conditions of 
the tissues, weight, eating habits, infections. 

Items 1 to 7 may be quickly and easily secured. Items 1, 2, 7, 14, and 
IS may be tested by the nurse or ev'cn by the teacher; other items 
require a phjsician and dentist. 

* PI denotes prepubescent; P2 marlcs the beginnings of hair on the pubes; 
and P3 signifies fully de\’cIoped pubic hair. 
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Administration o£ the Examination. It is desirable to avoid the 
cursoiy, routine inspection that so often passes as an examination. An 
honest effort to determine the health status of the child requires time. 
If it is impossible to provide a medical and dental staff to examine all 
children, it is far better to hav’e the nurse make a rough screening for 
the purpose of selecting those children to be examined by the physi- 
cian and dentist in addition to certain grades that may be selected, 
than to examine superficially all children. In any event teacher referral 
is important. Since it is desirable to have parents of elementarv’ school 
children present at the examination, time should be taken to talk with 
the parent about the health problems raised in the health record. Tlie 
followng arrangement of duties will be found practicable: 

1. Data for the health history secured by teacher and nurse before 
the examination. 

2. Tests ot visual acuity, tor color percepUon, and auditory acuity 
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really is. The child needs to learn that the physician and dentist are 
his friends. If the decision is made to employ a corps of specialists, 
some one physician must be a real chief with a sound educational 
viewpoint who can summarize the diagnoses of the different specialists 
and conduct a good in-service education program for the school 
physicians. 

Prevention and Control of Commtmicable Disease. The com- 
municable diseases from which children so often suffer are well 
established clinical entities. Most of them have given up their age-long 
secret of causation and the life histories of the micro-organisms in- 
volved are well known. The first administrative duty in preventing 
and controlling communicable disease is the organization of a proce- 
dure for the detection and exclusion of cases. Obviously the physician 
himself will be unable to inspect personally every child, and hence a 
plan must be devised that involves other agencies. Parents should be 
the first line of defense against the spread of communicable disease 
and should leam the early signs of disturbance. At school the home- 
room teacher is logically the best person to prevent the spread of 
infection and should be regarded as the second line of defense against 
communicable disease. Supported by the physician and nurse, parents 
and teachers constitute an effective administrative arm of prevention 
and control. 

Control through Immunization. The use of immunization 
measures is essential in the prevention and control of communicable 
disease in schools. Smallpox, diphtheria, and poliomyelitis are readily 
controllable by these means. 

The occurrence of epidemics in communities that have disregarded 
immunization is an indication of a widespread tendency to neglect 
this measure. Vigilance is the price of safety. Superintendents of 
schools should support public health oflScials in promoting immuniza- 
tion among school children. 

Under the present organization of medical care for the community, 
the family physician should be requested to give these treatments. 
For those citizens who are unable to employ a physician, immuniza- 
tion should be made available at clinics and dispensaries. 

Any program planned for the schools should be established after 
consultation with local health authorities, the local medical societ)’, 
and the county health officer. 

There is sharp difference of opinion regarding the free administra- 
tion to all children of immunizing serums. A polic)- has to be des’cl- 
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Oped that insures local support. A policy of immunization for all 
school children may be established and if parents consent^ protection 
for the school population, after considered effort may be made 
complete. 

Assessment of the Physical Development and Condition of Chil- 
dren. A chief function of the school physician and dentist is the 
annual assessment of the physical development and physical condition 
of school children. Children present a number of growth disturbances, 
developmental abnormalities, and remediable disabilities that should 
be detected and corrected. 

In addition to the routine examination of all pupils, the school 
physician must ^mine boys and girls trying for places on school 
athletic teaim. The physician’s decision in these cases should be 
accepted as final. 

Child, en seeking working certiEcate are required by law to pass a 
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is quite indispensable for those families that must rely upon charitable 
agencies. Close cooperation of the school staff with social agencies is 
vital in this connection. 

Correction through Public Health Agencies. This method, 
either free or at nominal cost, is an approved health services proce- 
dure. Through the school nurse these services are brought to the 
attention of families unable to pay for the attention of a private 
physician. The principle of ability to pay is exceedingly difficult to 
administer and requires the full cooperation of school, health, and 
welfare authorities. In many instances when mothers are working, are 
ill, or are detained at home for various reasons, the nurse takes the 
child to the hospital or clinic, often makes the appointment, and is 
always ready to bring confidence to the uninformed parent in matters 
of this kind. The hospital with a clinic service or a special clinic or 
health center comprises the asusi type that furnishes free medical 
care. These may be endowed instituUons operating on a budget sup- 
plied by private funds or public or semipublic institutions supported 
in whole or in part by public funds. 

Supervision of the Health of Teachers and School Employees. 
Another function of the health service is supervision of the healA of 
teachers and school employees. Those who return to school after ill- 
ness should be examined, and this is particularly important in com- 
munities where the board does not permit sick leave on full or partial 
salary. 

The active causes of health disturbance among teachers that are 
related to the vocation are many. Teachers as a group reflect the 
hazards of a sedentary group and, although well educated, exhibit 
generally habitual violation of many health laws. A relation may exist 
between the teacher’s health and the temperature of the classroom, 
and fatigue may be a factor in some nervous disorders. Large classes 
and the strain of such situations doubtless impair the health of many 
teachers. 

Boards of education in some cities offer assistance to teachers in the 
correction of physical handicaps. Usually this takes the form of exami- 
nations and advice. While assistance of this kind is important, much 
more could be done by: (1) thorough and more rigid examinations 
for appointment; (2) improving the living conditions through ade- 
quate salaries; (3) offering sickness insurance on a group basis; (4) 
providing adequate retirement allow'ances; and (5) furnishing some 
recreational facilities and encouraging outdoor recreational activities 
among teachers. ' 
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The School None. The school noise is a valuable member of 
the school staff. To perform her duties satisfactory, she needs more 
than the nursing training given m a hospital. The latter “ mdis 
pensable, of course, but not adequate for school work. In addition, 
the school omse should be graduated from an approved public health 
noising course which includes instruction in the teaching of health. 

Duties of the School Nurse. The duties of the school nmse vap 
in diSeient communities, and dqiend upon the organization of the 
woik, the seivice of outside agencies, and the coordinated relationship 
of the departments of health and boards of education. The duties and 
functions of the school nuise have been clearly described in The 
Nurse m the School, a report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education Association and 


the American Medical Association. 

Administrative Considerations in School Nursing. The admin- 
istrator should select a staff whose qualifications are adequate for the 
functions to be perfonned. Some means of certification should be 
required. At present all states do not offer certification for school 
nurses. There is great variability in this mallei; the only unifonn 
requirement in the stales is le^tration. 

After selection of the nurse personnel, rtie position of the nurse in 
the school organization should be made clear. This U particularly 
important if the nurse is employed by the board of health and gives 
part-time service in the schools. Reptdless of the nurse’s affiliations 
outside the school, nursing seivice in schools should be under fiie 
direction of board of education officials. This is particularly important 
with Red Cross nurses, tuberculosis nurses, and nurses from commer- 
cial or industrial groups. 

The school administrator should select a competent supervisor and 
arrange for all nurses to have staff instruction and professional stimu- 
ktion and growth through attendance at piolessional meeUngs. 
NatioMl mine oigamiations lecommend that nurses make and ful- 
611 deEmte plans to catend theii edneation. An organization that seeks 
hj^gh competence in its membeni should have the full cooperation of 
admmistratnr!. * 
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care of injuries, prevention and control of communicable diseases, 
causes of illness, and accident prevention in hom^ school, and com- 
munity. At times responsibilitira in teaching are placed upon the nurse 
for which she is not prepared. It is the function of the administrator 
to determine whether or not the nurse is prepared for teaching, has 
time to do so, and has the necessaiy equipment. 

In preparation the nurse should possess qualifications comparable 
to those held by other teachers in the school. She should be judged as 
are teachers by the standards of good teaching. 

The time factor is difficult. When the nurse is teaching she cannot 
carry on the individual conferences with pupils that are such a sub- 
stantial part of her contribution. Often she is not prepared for teach- 
ing and hence her efforts in this direction may be much less productive 
than her services in the work for which she is prepared. 

Equipment is essential for much of the technical instruction that 
the nurse might give. In the subjects listed above which the nurse 
may be prepared to teach, technical equipment is necessary. Home 
nuning and child care are really laboratory courses. 

There should be a written guide given to the nurse which, in 
schools without a nurse, should be distributed to every teacher, that 
states clearly and in detail exactly the procedures to follow in the 
administration of first aid in case of accidents and sudden illness of 
pupils at school. This guide should have the approval of the board 
of education and contain directions regarding emergency treatments, 
notification of parents, medical services available, and other items 
determined by the board. 

The nurse in the high school has a range of duties some\vhat more 
extensive than a staff nurse assigned to an examination and follow-up 
schedule. Generally, her duties fall into six fields of service. She will: 

1. Be in charge of the health suite, and hence responsible for the 
management of emergencies. This may involve only fiist-aid care or 
reference to borne or hospital. 

2. Aid in the examinations, arrange schedules, notify parents, and 
generally organize these services. She actually conducts some part of 
the examination herself, under the direction of the phj-sician. 

3. Advise the principal regarding school hygiene, the hygiene of 
instruction, and advise teachers w'ith reference to health problems of 
certain students. In some schools she is selected as the health coun- 
selor, a position involving the centering of the supervision of all 
health activib'es in one penon. 
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4 Advise the principal, wlien the (acts warrant her comment, 
regarding the effect upon pupff healfii oE school dances, exammations, 

pupil load, the school lunch, and otfier general matter. ^ 

^ 5. Establish effective measures Eot the control of communicable 

according to her ability in picwiding instruction in health 
and be responsible for instruction in infant care, first aid, and care ot 

Psychologist and Psydiiatric Service. The school psychol- 
ogist ordinarily is not considered a member of the staff of thehralth 
services, yet his duties and services often are of great import to those 
responsible for protecting and promoting the health of children. 
Psychological records should be available for this purpose. 

Psychiatric service is a recent development in most schools. Its 
purpose often is restricted to special cases in which maladjustment 
has occurred. The mental hygiene program should be regarded as 
more comprehensive than mere control of problem children. 

The school psychiatrist requires special preparation. The medical 
degree alone is not a sufficient indication of ability to diagnose dis- 
turbance and to guide youth in the perplexing problems of adjust- 
ment. This service doubtless will increase maiVedly in the future 
because of growing recognition of its usefulness in harmonizing indi- 
vidual adjustment problems, and because the number of children 
requiring psychiatric guidance will inaease. The growth in mental 
and nervous disturbances in the adult population reflects a social 
condition that involves mote children. 

Relationship of School Adnunbtrators to Health Services. It is 
well established in practice that superintendents and principals are 
the chief administrative officers of schools. They correspond to the 
line officers of an army and have similar executive functions. Staff 
officers comprise those who are in charge of special services— in the 
army, officers of the medical corps, nurses, engineers, supply, and 
transport officials. In schools, the staff officeis are the physievans, 
dentists, nurses, supervisors, and others. 

TTie work of the staff is expert in the several ficMs, but the spe- 
mlizrf character of expert service dcmanils integration and coordina- 
tion. This IS one vital function of the school administrator. It is not 
his responsibility to determine the value of technical matters, hut as 
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principle is well established in the school with respect to various 
divisions. It should be thoroughly applied in the conduct of health 
services. Staff officers give expert technical and educational aid in the 
solution of health problems; line officers coordinate the efforts of 
various staffs and utilize the findings of the experts so that the basic 
purposes for which schools are conducted shall be realized. To per- 
form his functions a superintendent or principal requires competent 
staff officers. And likewise the progress of the health work depends 
upon the executive activity of the officers of the line. 

The Health Koom in Schools. Regarding the broader aspects of 
the health education program and its relationship to the whole child 
and all his educational experiences, the location of the health room 
should be central, preferably near the main office and the guidance 
office. 

In the modem school building, a room for the nurse where the 
health services can be cared for adequately is considered as essential 
as classrooms, laboratories, or gymnasiums. In size it should be ap- 
proximately that of a classroom with a free space at least 22 feet long 
to provide an area for tests of visual acuity. For the latter function, 
good lighting, preferably on the north side, is required and unless 
natural lighting is adequate, it should be artificially illuminated. A 
telephone connection is indispensable. Standard equipment of desk, 
filing cabinet, and chairs are provided. 

In addition to these general items certain special equipment is 
needed which includes: 

1. Snellen eye charts for testing vision or materials for the Massa- 
chusetts Vision Test. For children who do not know their letters, the 
Snellen E chart is desirable. 

2. Yams of different colors for testing color perception, and Ishihara 
type color charts. 

3. A Pure-Tonc or 4'A Audiometer for testing hearing. 

4. Scales of approved design and equipped with stadiomeler for 
measuring the height. The scales should be placed so that it is un- 
necessary to move them after they are adjusted properly. In this way 
the chances of faulty action are minimized. 

5. A full-length mirror for postural corrections. It should be at- 
tached to the \vall, although momble mirrors may be used. 

6. At least one cot. TTiis should be of rattan construction to ser\'e 
the purposes of an examination table. If the latter is a\'ailable, the cot 
may be of the canvas tj'pe. 
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7. An electric heater for sterilizing. 

8. Running hot and cold \rater. 

9. A supply cabinet of sanitary ^e. It should contain the follow- 
ing: scissors, forceps and tweezers; sterile gauze and sterile absorbent 
cotton; adhesive plaster in several sizes; gauze roller bandages of 1- and 
2-inch widths; triangular bandages and splints; wooden tongue blades, 
wooden applicators, and toothpiclcs; three glass-covered jars (one for 
tongue depressor, one for sterile gauze, and one for sterile cotton); 
two clinical thermometers; several glass medicine droppers; tincture 
of green soap, and a saturated solution of boric acid; tincture of 

“ glass-stoppered bottles; ungucnUne or 
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records of the previous year reveal no abnormalities. What are the administrative 
problems involved? 

4. Instructors and students may implement the above with problems gained 
from their own experience and observatioa. 
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their habits and attitudes, its methods are the routine of daily life, 
its results are the happier and healthier people of the nation. 

Health Instruction Touches All of Life. Since the human or- 
ganism is neither mind nor body but an individual wth an enormous 
complexity of functions, it is apparent that the terms “physical 
health,” “mental health,” and “moral health” are only convenient 
and conventional phrases for referring to aspects of living. Moreover, 
these terms are most lilcely to be used when referring to deviations 
from normal functioning; they lose their peculiar appropriateness 
when the individual, as a whole, lives at a high level of action in all 
his important personal and social relationships. 

Instruction in health touches the whole of living. It is not restricted 
to digestion, exercise, air, and sleep, or to such morbid matters as 
tuberculosis, heart disease, and diabetes. It relates to ways of thinking 
quite as surely as to the products of thinking, to superstitions equally 
with scientific facts. All the responses that an individual makes as a 
receiving, conelating, and responding organism constitute his fife as 
it goes on, and it is with this living that hygiene deals. 

Health Teaching and the Social Good. Much health teaching 
is egocentric. The individual is to eat this food to be strong so he can 
run fast, to submit to vaccination to escape smallpox for himself. Such 
teaching doubtless contributes, with other major emphases in educa- 
tional method, to the production of individuals who are selfish, greedy, 
and concerned only with direct personal outcomes. It is important to 
remember that education as a function of the state derives its power 
from the people who sanction the movement because they believe in 
its power to make life for all better, happier, kindlier, and more sig- 
nificant. In this view the state exists neither as an obscure theoretical 
concept, nor as a force aiming to promote individual selfishness, but 
as commMnitits of real petsous whose lives are better because educa- 
tion has existed. Any education that promotes development of the 
individual, without regard for other individuals who are also members 
of the state, destroys the purpose that prompted and has even sup- 
ported free public education in America. 

The health of the individual is important. His and others’ living is 
the only source from which community life springs. There is no at- 
tempt to ignore the importance of the individual in the community or 
to accord him less importance than his status deserr'es. Nev’ertheless, 
his health always should be interpreted in terms of what he does with 
it; his strength should be valued in accordance with the causes that it 
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senes, and his pow’ers should be ranked with respect to the purposes 
to which they are dedicated. The leaching of health offers the natural, 
logical, and strate^c approadi to the teaching of citizenship, con- 
cerned as something much more important than voting at elections 
and singing the national anthem. It would not seem necessary' to urge 
this social point of viesv were the teaching of health and other subjects 
now properly conducted in schools. 

The Meaning of Health Habits, Skills, Knowledges, and Attitudes. 
If the implications of the abote discussion are accepted, then all the 
accomplishments in healthful bring are to be interpreted with respect 
to both personal and social outcomes. Health habits and skills are 
Urgely although not exclusively personal. There are no watertight 
compartments in these matters. Altitudes encompass both personal 
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Direct health teaching requires a plan for teaching an organized 
and progressively arranged body of health content in habits, shills, 
knowledges, and attitudes. The efficient teacher attempts to unify the 
experiences of the child in school. Skills learned or tools mastered in 
English or mathematics are not allowed to be used improperly in 
other lessons, and likewise the health implications at one period are 
to be employed in various school experiences. To pay attention to 
habits of industry in reading and not in arithmetic is a poor method 
for promoting the habit; in similar fashion, the selection of proper 
food for growth in the classroom is a futile academic exercise if im- 
proper food is chosen at the school lunch. Direct teaching then does 
not eccludc correlation, or render unnecessary wise and helpful super- 
vision during the entire school day. 

Method in Teaching Health. The curriculum in health instruc- 
tion may be organized as units of work. If this plan is used several 
important points in method of teaching health should be considered. 

If the unit of work emphasizes the child-interest approach, the 
material is related to the interests of the particular level. Method 
should be so closely knit with materials that the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to encourage pupil initiative in developing the unit and to 
direct the experiences of the pupil. Method may then enforce the 
material with which a teacher works. 

If the unit involves considerable activity and individual participa- 
tion by pupils, a formal method of handling the class fails in the 
purpose and may actually lessen the effectiveness of the material. If 
the material requires activity then the method of instruction must 
allow activity. TTie identification of particular method with particular 
material is a matter of common sense and should need no extended 
argument. 

Method should be related to obfCctft«s. It is clear that modem 
principles of education give inaeasing attention to pupil participa- 
tion. Thus objectives for children, as distinguished from those of the 
teacher, are not to be kept by teachers hidden in a formal report or 
locked in the syllabus for the subject. On the contrary they are to be 
kno\vn by children, at times even formulated by children, and always 
to be sought consciously by children. 

Method in teaching health should employ the local situation for 
source material and to secure pupil participation and judgment. The 
school lunch, the health examination, the football team, or an acci- 
dent in school may be used to provide real problems for the determi- 
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nation of satisfactoiy diets, the conquet of disease, training for fitness, 
or sound safety measures. 

It will be apparent then that method in health education is good or 
bad according to the results it secures. If pupil participation is desired, 
the method that secures this is good. Method is not good or bad 
on an a priori basis but with respect to its effectiveness in realizing 
objectives. 

Actmties for Teaching Health. In addition to the regulat, sys- 
tematic class instruction, there are many useful activities that aid in 
understanding health problems. They should be carefully planned and 
the outcomes checked. The selection of activities will depend some- 
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Charts, diagrams, and models are essential in the high school. There 
will be important physiology to present; and aids of this character are 
helpful. 

Laboratory materials such as Petri dishes with culture media, tubes 
for throat cultures, and biological products such as antitoxin, are 
exceedingly valuable for demonstration purposes by those who know 
how to use them. 

Scrapbooks, posters, and art materials prepared by pupils afford an 
interesting and instructive means for graphic representation of impor- 
tant health concepts. 

The use of commercial advertising material raises problems. In some 
school systems there is an administrative policy on this matter. If the 
department may do as it pleases, and chooses to use commercial ma- 
terial, it will find that some of it is authentic, presented in good taste, 
and readily acceptable. Such material may be used, but it seems un- 
wise to open the classrooms to all commercial material. 

Importance of Cooperation in the Home. Even the most 
casual analysis of the practices of children that relate to health reveals 
that the great majority of these are carried on in the home and only 
a few occur during the school day. The selection and eating of food, 
cleanliness, ventilation, care of the mouth, sleep, play and rest, listen- 
ing to the radio and watching television, and numerous other prac- 
tices with health implications are primarily home and not school 
problems. If habits are to be formed, the home must cooperate with 
the school. 

The basic procedures for habit formation are well known, but the 
best steps to parental cooperation are not always clear. The school 
should assume, of course, that all parents wish for their children the 
best possible development and are willing to help in attaining this 
goal. The facts are somewhat at variance with this assumption. The 
plain truth of the matter suggests that there is a tremendous need for 
parental education in the hygiene of child care. To organize a home 
to meet the needs of growing children curtails or hinders many adult 
purposes and pleasures. Parents faced with the problem of harmoniz- 
ing child need with adult desire often rationalize the problem and 
argue themselves into believing that it is not necessary for the child to 
follow the rules given by the school. 

The parent-teacher association is a good organization to promote 
parental education in health matters. More adult education classes 
dc^'oted to parent education would be helpful. It is important to plan 
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for spa:ial programs presenting health education. Some associations 
have found parent study groups especially helpful in educating parents. 

The Teacher of Health in the Elementary School. In the ele- 
mentary school, health should be taught by the classroom teacher, 
M jet, she is not as well prepared to teach health as she is to give 
instruction in other subjects. A thorough and continuous in-service 
preparation of classroom teachers can contribute a great deal to the 
improvraent of health instruction. Although teachers’ colleges are 
OTpTo\’ing their curricula in health education, much remains to be 
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grasp of health knowledge but also by one’s efForts to live better. 

Various departments have shown an interest in the problem of 
teaching health, but in the past most teachers have come from physi- 
cal education, household arts, and general science. 

The Physical Educator as Health Teacher. The average physical 
educator is not adequately prepared to teach health. He has some- 
thing of a science background and may possess a rich literature of 
illustration that appeals to youth, but without additional preparation 
in health education he should not be given the responsibility for teach- 
ing health. His chief asset is likely to be found in his ability to arouse 
the interest of young people in the outdoors, in athletic training and 
conditioning, and to be himself a 6ne example of vitality and energy 
that youth may profitably imitate. 

In the small high school this person may combine the work of the 
two areas, but most teachers of physical education carry heavy pro- 
grams that demand their full time. In some schools the physical educa- 
tor is qualified to be the health coordinator and serves admirably in 
this post, but the fitness is personal and not dependent upon profes- 
sional preparation in physical education. 

The Home Economist as Health Teacher. The teacher of house- 
hold arts is sometimes a suitable novice in health teaching, but she 
too needs additional preparation in order to do justice to the work. 
Like the physical educator she has a specialized preparation that 
covers one of the important areas of health, but her qualification in 
nutrition, like his in physiology of exercfee, covers only a portion of 
the basic material of instruction. She may be personally qualified 
to serve as health coordinator. 

The General Scientist as Health Teacher. This person is well 
educated in science and is prepared to present the scientific facts that 
are important in hygiene, but the scientific method and scientific atti- 
tude of these teachers fend to a disrespect for motives, attitudes, and 
those emotional forces that are basic in the management of lumg. In 
teaching health it is never enough to rely upon mortality rates and the 
incidence of disease; to capture the interest and enthusiasm of youth 
for self-improvement, ideals, and challenges are more moving than 
erudite but dull statistics. 

The Nurse as a Teacher of Health. Efforts have been made to 
develop the nurse as the teacher of health. This plan proves success- 
ful if the nurse has been especially prepared for teaching. Her work 
in a hospital fits her to care for sick persons but not necessanly to 
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for special programs presenting health education. Some associations 
have found parent study groups especially helpful in educating parents. 

The Teacher of Health in the Elementary School. In the ele- 
mentary school, health should be taught by the classroom teacher. 
M jet, she is not as well prepared to teach health as she is to give 
instmction in other subjects. A thorough and continuous in-service 
preparation of classroom leacheis can contribute a great deal to the 
improvOTent of health instruction. Although teachers’ colleges are 
mproving their curricula in health education, much remains to be 
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grasp of health knowledge but also by one’s efforts to live better. 

Various departments have shown an interest in the problem of 
teaching health, but in the past most teachers have come from physi- 
cal education, household arts, and general science. 

The Physical Educator as Health Teacher. The average physical 
educator is not adequately prepared to teach health. He has some- 
thing of a science background and may possess a rich literature of 
illustration that appeals to youth, but without additional preparation 
in health education he should not be given the responsibility for teach- 
ing health. His chief asset is likely to be found in his ability to arouse 
the interest of young people in the outdoors, in athletic training and 
conditioning, and to be himself a fine example of vitality and energy 
that youth may profitably imitate. 

In the small high school this person may combine the work of the 
two areas, but most teachers of physical education cany heavy pro- 
grams that demand their full time. In some schools the physical educa- 
tor is qualified to be the health coordinator and serves admirably in 
this post, but the fitness is personal and not dependent upon profes- 
sional preparation in physical education. 

The Home Economist as Health Teacher. The teacher of house- 
hold arts is sometimes a suitable novice in health teaching, but she 
too needs additional preparation in order to do justice to the work. 
Like the physical educator she has a specialized preparation that 
covers one of the important areas of health, but her qualification in 
nutrition, like his in physiology of exercise, covers only a portion of 
the basic material of instruction. She may be personally qualified 
to serve as health coordinator. 

The General Scientist as Health Teacher. This person is well 
educated in science and is prepared to present the scientific facts that 
are important in hygiene, but the scientific method and scientific atti- 
tude of these teachers tend to a disrespect for motives, attitudes, and 
those emotional forces that are basic in the management of living. In 
teaching health it is never enough to rely upon mortality rales and the 
incidence of disease; to capture the interest and enthusiasm of j’outh 
for self-improvement, ideals, and challenges are more moving than 
erudite but dull statistics. 

The Nurse as a Teacher of Health. Efforts have been made to 
develop the nurse as the teacher of health. This plan proves success- 
ful if tlie nurse has been especially prqjared for teaching. Her work 
in a hospital fits her to care for sick persons but not necessarily to 
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teach. There is always a certain risk in giving persons with a back- 
ground in pathology responsibility for such a normal matter as hy- 
giene. If the nurse has been specially prepared for this work, she may 
make an excellent teacher. It should be noted that the nurse may be 
of great help to the regular teacher particularly in first aid instruction 
and home care of the sick. 

Professionally Prepared Heallh Teachers. Specific courses in 
h^lth are taught best by interested penons who specialized in health 
education. They are best qualified to give the necessary guidance and 
information to students in a competent manner. Just as there are cer- 
tifirabon requirements for teachers of other subjects, there should be 
certification requirements for health teachers 
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Chapter 10 


Healthful School Living 
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It is apparent that the construction and maintenance of school 
buildings involve both the canons of good architecture and the prin- 
ciples of modern education. The two are closely interwoven. Realiza- 
tion of this condition has been responsible for the rise of a group of 
architects especially qualified in planning school buildings, and a con- 
sciousness on the part of superintendents that schools are to be erected 
and conducted in such a manner that the various attributes of educa- 
tion may be realized more adequately. 

State and City Building Codes. Indeed, the problems of con- 
struction have become so important educationally that numerous 
states and cities give consultation and advisory service to boards of 
education. Standards are available dealing with such matters as the 
size of the school plot, type of building materials to be used, adequacy 
of water supply, size of classrooms, amount of window area, desirable 
methods of heating, lighting and ventilation, and approved methods 
of fire protection. 

Function of Experts in Recommending Standards and Supcrvis* 
ing Maintenance. In planning new buildings, the competent 
school superintendent seeks the advice of those who are experts in 
various fields. He expects the director of research to determine the 
geographical centers of population which are to be served. Principals 
and supervisors are consulted with respect to rooms needed for tj^es 
of education peculiar to the community. Experts in health education 
render service in recommending hygienic standards which are to be 
observed. School architects assume responsibility for drawing the plans 
and in matters pertaining to mechanical stress and strain. 

Supervision of the hygienic and sanitary aspects of school main- 
tenance is a function to be delegated to those responsible for the 
school health program. That this is a relatively new administrative 
procedure is evidenced by the fact that only in the more progressive 
school systems have such persons been called upon to exercise this 
responsibilit)’. Reasons for this state of affairs are obvious. As the 
public school system develops, numerous specialists arc employed to 
improve the effectiveness of an increasingly complex organization. 
Each department is expected to render the type of service for which 
it is best fitted. In the better teacher-education institutions, especially 
in the graduate schools, administrators of health education and ph}-si- 
cal education receive special instructions in health supervision. These 
administrators are not only conv’Cisant with the health standards of 
building construction and operation, but they are also informed about 
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the relationship of such standards to the educational program as a 
whole. 

The School Site. Insofar as the health of children is concerned, 
tie two most significant factois associated with choosing school sites 
are: (1) the locaHon of the baading, and 12) the size of the play- 
ground area. 

loc^ion ^ the Bunding. Upon fint thought one might con- 
clude that schools should be placed in close proximity to geographical 
centers of populatiori. Careful analy-sis of this problem results in the 
genraUy accepted pnnciple that whereas definite population areas are 
to he sery^ centrality may be sacrificed for adequate size and hy- 
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Oil paint, giving a dull finish, is recommended because of its dura- 
bility, light reflecting quality, decorative effect, and ease of cleaning. 
When using oil paint, a slightly toughened plaster is preferable to a 
smooth hard surface, since the latter reflects light without diffusion, 
often resulting in a glare which is harmful to the eyes of students. 

The color of walls and ceiling is important. While neutral tones of 
gray are frequently recommended, rooms thus treated present a drab 
and unattractive appearance. The most luminant neutrals are obtained 
by combining the primary colors of red, blue, and yellow with white. 
A trace of yellow with white gives the egg-shell tint approved for 
ceilings, whereas a slight touch of green, blue, or yellow with white 
represents a satisfactory covering for walls. An abrupt contrast be- 
tween the color of walls and ceilings is to he avoided. Under average 
conditions each classroom needs to be repainted every fifth year. 

Floors of Classrooms. Some persons believe that hard-wood 
floorings are best for classrooms. When properly fastened to a sound 
foundation and attached to felt-lined screeds, the wood flooring is 
resilient easily cleaned, attractive, practically noiseless, and forms a 
satisfactory base for school furniture. Advocates of asphalt tile and 
linoleum find great merit in the smooth surfaces produced, the absence 
of dangerous splinters, and the ease of cleaning. It is important to 
lay these coverings firmly and tightly. 

Kindergarten floors covered with battleship linoleum or similar 
material insure a comfortable and sanitary play surface for younger 
children. 

School Furniture. Adjustable and movable school seats and 
desks are recommended. The next best plan, in the interest of clean- 
ing economy, is to select the single pedestal combination desk and 
seat which can be adjusted to the desired height. 

Common faults in school seating are; (1) seats too high and too 
deep for pupil; (2) desks too high; (3) desks too close or too far 
away from pupil; and (4) the unit not adjusted to the growth changes 
of the pupil. The rule for adjusting desk height to seat height is; 
When the pupil is sitting erect, with arms in ymting position, the 
desk top should be in the plane of the under side of the forearna. 

In adjusting desk to seat the edge of desk next to pupil should over- 
lap front edge of seat by 2 inches. A desk slant of 1 5 degrees is prefer- 
able to a flat top. 

Some one person in each school must be charged \vifh the respon- 
sibility of properly adjusting classroom seats. In the correct silting 
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position, the feet rest easily on the floor with no pressure under the 
hnees. 

Chdhboards. In the modem school "board-work” is greatly 
minimized. As an instructional technic use of the chalkboard by chil- 
dren is not only time-consuming, but numerous disciplinary problems 
aruc as a result of this actiritj’. Quite apart from its teaching value, 
« ensne ^e of chalkboards is condemned for hj'gienic reasons. Mil- 
hons of chalk dust particles are breathed into the lungs of children. 
Herein lies an important health hazard readily appreciated by educa- 
bonal or industrial hygienists. Moreover, the old^tyle blackboard 
or if improperly cleaned, it may he- 
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Contrary to popular opinion, few health standards relating to lava- 
tories have been established which are based upon scientific investiga- 
tion. In facb this problem does not lend itself to experimental technics 
now available. For example, it is difficult to determine the incidence 
of communicable disease transmission traceable to washing the hands 
in a bowl that has been used improperly by others. 

There are, however, principles of personal cleanliness which enjoy 
the support of leading health educatoK and sanitarians. It is upon 
these principles that the following standards are based. 

There is practically unanimous agreement that lavatories should be 
placed near all toilet rooms. Recommendations advise one lavatory in 
each primary classroom and in each kindergarten room. In new build- 
ings it is recommended that both the lavatories and toilets be incor- 
porated in a single unit with the seats and urinals on one side of the 
room and the wash bowls on the opposite side. Hot and cold running 
water, liquid or powdered soap kept in easily operated containers, 
paper towels, and a mirror are essential. The use of common towels 
is not permitted in most states. Paper towel disposal cans should be 
open. In elementary schools one lavatory to 30 pupils, and in second- 
ary schools one to 50 pupils, are considered adequate. The recom- 
mended heights of lavatories are: kindergarten 18 inches; elementary 
grades 18 to 21 inches; junior high school 21 inches; and senior high 
school 30 inches. 

As a part of the health instruction program, children should form 
the habit of washing the hands thoroughly with soap after using the 
toilet, before eating, or whenev-er the hands become unclean from 
handling art or physical education equipment. 

Toilets and Urinals. Practically all standards now available 
represent opinions of sanitarians and hygienists who have given care- 
ful thought to this important problem. That few schools constructed 
years ago embody these principles is evidenced by the critical writings 
of health educators who survey existing conditions in many cities. 

Drinking ^Vater. In most communities the purity of drinking 
water is safeguarded by the board of health. If there is any doubt in 
the matter, bacteriological tests should be made and steps taken to 
rectify unhealthful conditions. 

Some rural communities still have the pump and bucket problem. 
The use of paper cups removes some of the danger of contagion but 
attention to the source of ^v3tcr is an important obligation of local 
authorities. Tlie selection of well designed fountains, correct installa- 
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tion, and the proper use of this equipment present educational prob- 
lems worthy of careful consideration by school authorities. 

Healing and Ventilation. Two important factors of health su- 
pervision are heating and ventilation. Partly owing to tradition, but 
more especially to the interrelationship of these two items, they have 
been considered together in most of the recent literature. 

Acceptance of the policy favoring public education led quickly to 
the fonnuklion of standards* pertaining to the heating and ventila- 
tion of school buildings. In their evolution, these standards have 
undergone numerous modifications. At first, chief consideration was 
given to the thermal aspects of the problem; second, speculation with 
respect to the deleterious effect of carbon dioxide caused a sbifting of 
emphasis from temperature to the chemical composition of ait; Ld 
S'tn has shown that physical qualities asso- 
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may possess an esthetically unpleasant odor which diminishes appetite 
and arouses personal discomfort. For this reason the problem of suffi- 
cient change of air is important. 

More recently the old problem of bacteria in air has become promi- 
nent, and the behavior of viruses in air raises the question of how to 
control air purity. The use of aerosols is promising; the administrator 
should follow developments in this area so that possible application 
to school conditions may be made. 

In general there are two plans of heating classrooms, direct and 
indirect, and two plans of ventilating them, mechanical and wndow- 
gravity. Direct heating consists of locating radiators in the classrooms. 
Indirect heating involves placing the heating surfaces outside the 
classroom, usually in the basement, and conducting warm air to rooms 
by means of ducts or Hues. Mechanical ventilation is obtained when 
fresh air enters the basement and is forced into the room through 
flues by means of fans or blowers. Sometimes the same flues are used 
for mechanical ventilation and indirect heating. Window-gravity ven- 
tilation consists of admitting outdoor air through windows and dis- 
pelling it through exhaust flues located in the opposite wall of the 
classroom. 

No single standard code for heating and ventilation has yet been 
developed and approved for all schoolroom conditions. Special prob- 
lems associated with the local environment may suggest one system 
as being superior to all others for that community. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to suggest certain general principles based upon experimenta- 
tion and accepted generally by sanitarians and heating experts. These 
should be adapted to local conditions. 

During the cold season of the year the most desirable temperature 
of the classroom ranges from 65® to 75® F. Experimental evidence 
indicates that a temperature deviation of 2® or 3® above or below 
70® F. fails to cause a measurable influence upon the incidence of 
respiratory diseases, and in fact fluctuations between these limits are 
preferable to uniformity. Even though thermostatic heat regulation is 
provided, each room is to be equipped with a thermometer placed at 
the sitting height of pupils. 

Humidifiers are infrequently found in modem school buildings. 
Doubtless excessive moisture or diymess are uncomfortable, especially 
when combined with unusual temperatures, although under normal 
conditions it is not apparent that humidity malces much difference. 
In fact, unhumidified rooms are frequently more agreeable, probably 
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because oi gieatei fiuctaation in the moisture content of air arid 

unhmiiidified air appioximates outdoor conditions. 

With respect to the amount and change of air m classrooms, 
research faOs to support the claim that mechanical ventilation is 
essential, except in schools where outdoor noise, dust, or odors pre- 
vent opening the windows. It appears to mahe little diSerence, msotai 
as respiratory leases are conconed, whether children ate supplied 
wth 15 or 30 cubic feet of air per minute, or whether this air is sup- 
plied by fan, a unit ventilator, or by the window-gravitj' sj’stem. A 
sl^ht fluctuating air motion probably increases personal comfort, 
although drafts are to be avoided. 

Air Conditioning. In recent years problems of air conditioning 
confront educational administrators. Success of this venture in the- 
aters, public buddings, radway cars, stores, and homes has led to its 
use in schools. 

Doubtless the best results will be obtained by installing a central 
heating, ventflating, filtering, and bumidif)ing plant. In winter the 
apparatus provides heat and the proper humidity. In summer the 
same central plant cools the ait and controls the humidity. During 
both winter and summer adequate circulation and filtration of air 


insure correct ventilation. Standard commercial concerns guarantee 
desired temperature and humidity within the limits of 1® F. and 
1 per cent humidity, respectively. 

Appropriate recognition should be given to the contributions of 
engineers in this field. Continued interest and cooperation in the 
dev’elopment and refinement of air-conditioning processes will greatly 
benefit society in proiiding a la^er measure of happiness and com- 
fort to those who are compelled to spend long hours in an environ- 
ment of unregulated temperature. 

Ughiing. The lighting of schoolrooms is an important factor in 
the comfort and health of the ^es. Iticieasing attention is being g^ven 
by architects and flluminatingengineers to the construction and equip- 
ment of school bufldings to provide proper illumination for the I'ari- 
ous tabs of their oecnpanis. There are so many variables in 
^ equipment that no simple formula is pos- 
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PERIPHERAL FIELD 
120“ VERTICAL !B0“ HORIZONTAL 
Figure 1 5. Visual fields, showing line of sight and cone of vision. 


Until recently the problem of school lighting has been stated in 
terms of the amount of light necessary for clear vision. Today, the 
emphasis has changed from the foot-candle measure alone to include 
other factors that enter into the process of good vision. In the hygiene 
of lighting, then, the elements are: the visual fields, the amount of 
light, the reflection factor, the brightness of the area, and brightness- 
difference in the visual field. 

The visual fields are areas of varying size around the central axis of 
vision. The central field is the area of the tasl^; the surrounding field 
is an area of 30 degrees surrounding the line of sight (Fig. 15); and 
the peripheral field is outside the surrounding field and extends verti- 
cally about 120 degrees and horizontally about 180 degrees. When 
centered upon an object in the field, the eyes of the observ’er can still 
see objects on all sides; this is peripheral vision and a variable function 
in all individuals. 

The amount or intensity of light as measured by the foot-candle 
is a factor in good vision but visual efficiency and comfort do not in- 
crease in direct ratio to the amount of light present. 

Another factor in good vision is the amount of light reflected from 
the visual task. The source of light in foot-candles multiplied by the 
reflection of that light gives the brightness of the field; it is measured 
in foot-lamberts. formula is: foot-candles X reflection factor = 
foot-lamberts (Fig. 16). 

Other factors influence good vision. The brightness of the visual 
field compared with the surrounding background gives the brightness- 
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Figure 16. Footlambcrb are Oic product of foot candles inullipUtd /by A® 
reSectioa factor. They indicate the efeclivcness ©f flkminabcti on a 
tarb. 


difference, lu good UgKUug tbc brigbttioss-differences in the field are 
controlled either by reducing the intensity of light or by inCTcasing 
the brightness of the surrounding dark area. The visual task might 
be reading the page oE a book or writing on a sheet of paper. For good 
seeing the brightness of the task is expressed as three and the bright- 
ness of a sunounding cone of illumination about 16 inches in diam- 
eter at a distance of 14 inches from the eyes> approximately 60 de- 
grees, is expressed as onej for optimum seeing the ratio is one to one. 

Poor lighting is found in many schoolrooms where the foot-candle 
intensity is low and the reflection factors are low, resulting in low 
foot-lambeits. Other factors enter into the determination of adequate 
illumination. Wall colors should be light and not absorb too much of 
the available light, light fixtures should be shielded to avoid marked 
brightness contrasts, and surfaces should be finished to eliminate glare. 

It is recommended that ceilings be painted with a flat-white paint 
having a reflection factor of 80 to 85 per cent, upper walls to wainscot 
with a 50 to 60 per cent reflection fartor paint, and lower walls with a 
50 to 40 per cent reflection factor paint. Any color that is esthetically 
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suitable may be used but the above percentages require light tones. 
Other reflection factors desirable in schoolroom surfaces are shown in 
Figure 17. 

The placement and shielding of light units is a technical procedure 
requiring the services of an illuminating engineer, but glare can be 
controlled in part by the use of light-colored matte surfaces to elimi- 
nate glossiness and by keeping the brightness ratios from exceeding 
the standards in Table 1. 


Table 1. Limits of Brightness Ratios in Schoolrooms 


RATIO 

Behveen the central field and adjacent surfaces 
such as between task and desk top 

Between central field and the remote darker 

Itol^ 

surfaces such as between task and floor 

1 to Mo 

Behveen the central field and the remote brighter 
surfaces, such as between task and ceiling 
Between luminares and windows and surfaces 

ItolO 

ad/aemt to them in the visual fidds 

20fol 


Artificial illumination should be adequate not only for daytime uses 
of the school but also for community purposes at night which com- 
prise a large part of the sen'ice requited in a modem plant. There are 
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five systems of artificial illumination of schoolrooms. These are: in- 
direct, semi-indirect, general diffuse, semidirect, and direct. These 
different systems distribute their light rays upward or downward 
according to the following percentages: 

Percentage of Light Distributed 


UPWAM) OO^VNWARD 


Indirect 

90 to 

too 


Seim indirect 


90 


General diffuse 

■10 to 

60 
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method gives maximum light at the working task but produces un- 
desirable brightness-differences that are uncomfortable. With fluores- 
cent lamps these disadvantages can be lessened so that the illumina- 
tion approaches in quality indirect lighting. 

The quantity of illumination needed varies for different tasks. The 
source may be natural or artificial but the quantity should be ade- 
quate. The tabulation given in Table 2 comprises the recommenda- 
tion of the American Standard Practice for School Lighting. 

Window Shades. Window shades exclude direct sunlight and 
facilitate even diffusion. Because of the use for which they are de- 
signed, shades must be constructed of durable material and made 
large enough to cover the entire area. When the window-gravity s}’s- 
tem of ventilation is employed, it is necessary to attach t^vo shades 
near the center of the opening, allowing one to roll upward, the other 
downward. From the standpoint of diffusion the best colors are white, 
very light sage, or light tan. 

Fire Protection. The huge toll in human lives, not to mention 
enormous economic losses, stands as a stark reminder of the need for 
school buildings constructed of fire-resistive material. Legislation in 
most states governs this factor as well as the erection of fire escapes 
and the provision for fire drills and instruction. 

Efficient school administration contributes to the safety of children 
by the strict observance of such laws and in cooperating with the local 
fire department in abiding by its ordinances.* 

Most school buildings of any size, in addition to being fire-resistive, 
are equipped with one or more standpipes of at least 3 inches in 
diameter extending from the basement to the roof. On each floor 
there are t\vo valves attached to the standpipe, one containing the 
standard thread for connecting the fire department 2Vi-inch hose, the 
other for the 100 feet of IV^-inch hose which is folded on a rack adja- 
cent to the standpipe, or wound around the reel in a permanent fire 
cabinet attached to the wall.t In addition, each cabinet should be 
equipped with a chemical fire extinguisher. In fact, at least one fire 
extinguisher should be prov’ided for e\'ery 2000 square feet of floor 
area. Extra equipment, such as wool blankets, preferably flame- 
proofed, should be in evidence in laboratories, woodworking shops, 
or other rooms where easily inflammable materials are used. 

On account of the large number of school fires which start in base- 

* Fire drills: see Chapter 1 1 , Safety Edacation 

f Local or state fire regulations may trqajfc different standards. 
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ments, storage closets, and shops, rigid regulations should be in force 
regarding the disposal of oily cloths and the storage of turpenrine, 
paint, and other inflammable materials. As an additional safety 
measure automatic sprinklers are frequently installed in these rooms. 
All outside doois leading to the street or to fire escapes are to be 
equipped with panic bolts which permit exit by a slight pressure such 
as would be obtained by the weight of the average child. Clearly 
marked and illuminated signs should indicate the fire exits. Self- 
closing fire doors situated at points of greatest probable danger and 
especially near the heating plant are added safeguards. 

fire-alarm system 
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friend who will “speak a good word for them” with some member of 
the board of education, or belong to the political group which controls 
the community. This kind of custodian, whatever else his qualifica- 
tions, is not apt to render good service to the school. 

Altogether too frequently the custodian has “good connections” 
with as much authority in school matters as the principal or the 
supervisor of school building sanitation. Even superintendents have 
been known to resign because of disagreements with the man who 
has charge of the school furnace or mows the front lawn. Fortunately 
this extreme condition is not widespread. 

Attempts have been made to elevate the custodian to a position of 
some educational prominence, and to make him feel that he is a part 
of the school personnel. To this end standards are available, and 
courses are given in several teacher-education institutions, for school 
custodians. Most counties in California conduct annual workshops for 
school custodians. 

Approximate standards have been proposed for custodians, as 
follows: 

1. Educ<rtton. To read printed instructions and reports carefully, 
all employees shall have completed the eighth grade or its equivalent. 

2. Preparation. This may be obtained by pursuing summer courses, 
laboratory courses, or lecture courses, or by serving an apprenticeship. 

3. Hedth. Employees should be free from chronic or communi- 
cable diseases and frequent colds, maintaining such robust health 
that they seldom are absent from duty. 

4. Moral Character. Association with children during the period of 
great habit formation, makes it imperative that employees demon- 
strate desirable traits of moral conduct. 

5. Personal Traits. Every custodian should be courteous, obliging, 
tactful, self controlled, and be able to cooperate with teachers and 
pupils with varying dispositions. He recognizes the principal as the 
responsible person for that building. In his dealings with school per- 
sonnel he must be congenial but avoid familiarity. 

6. Personal Appearance. He gives close attention to cleanliness and 
neatness. 

7. Scientific Attitude. He develops a scientific attitude tow'ard his 
work, and by experimentation and sound judgment seeks continually 
for improved methods of serv’ing the school efficiently. 

8. Square Feet of Area per Custodian. Tins approximates 15,000 
to 17,000 square feet. 
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Cleaning. There are standard procedures in cloning, and public 
opinion supports an administrative policy that mamtains clean and 
attractive buildings and grounds. In the maintenance of a wholesome 
and sanitary school plant, the cooperation of students is most impor- 
tant and both precept and example should be used to develop m 
students an attitude of respect for property, cleanliness of buildings 

and grounds, and sanitary practices itv the use of them. 

Care of Floors. The technic of caring for floors varies with the 
kind of material used in their construction. Schools equipped with a 
vacuum cleaner system can maintain excellent conditions of cleanli- 
ness in classrooms by daily cleaning after school. In the installation of 
the vacuum cleaner system, inlet valves ate placed so tlrat a ■ 40 'foot 
hose reaches all parts of the ebssroom. Strenuous use of conidors and 
stairs indicates that they need cleaning twice daily, or more often in 
inclement weather. 

Washing Windows. Under normal conditions windows should 
be washed on the outside during vacation periods and on the inside at 
least once a month. 

Care of Chalfebourds and Frasers. With a reasonable amount of 
use chalkboards need to be cleaned thoroughly at least once each 
week. Chalkboards should be cleaned by custodians, not by teachers 
or children. 

In the average ebssroom it is necessary to remove the chalk dust 
from erasers at least twice each week. Many school systems have 
found it desirable to supplant hand methods by a combination rum- 
bling, brushing, and vacuum machine. The latter method removes a 
much higher percentage of chalk dust, especially near the bottom of 
the grooves. Teachers should not be expected, or children allowed, to 
clean erasers. 


CiMning Cymiumum Mats. Strangely enough, (eiv tocheis of 
physical edneaUon oi custodians lealize the Importance of keeping 
canvas-coseied gymnasium mats free from dirt or unsightly spots. It 
IS not uncommon to find teachers who allow students to drag this 
^urpnrent across the Am,, or custodians who tahe pride in sweeping 
and dmtmg^cterocms hut who allow mats to remain in a deplorable 
M •'«= of ft® two persons h essen- 

transported on tmeb piowded for this purpose. In the second pbee. 
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an efficient custodian wll vacuum them frequently. Plastic covered 
mats fficilitate sanitation because they can be cleaned easily with a 
dry or damp cloth whenever the need arises. 

Lavatory and Toilet Sanitation. A superintendent of schools 
once remarked that the efficiency of custodial service can be judged 
by the sanitary condition of the toilets. 

Experts agree that the floor of the lavatory-toilet room should be 
composed of some impervious material and sloped toward a conven- 
ient drain. Whereas the floors of classrooms are cleaned daily, it may 
be necessary to flush the floor space in front of urinals more fre- 
quently. In addition to the flushing process, toilet rooms need to be 
scrubbed at least once a month with hot water containing a strong 
solution of an effective cleansing agent. 

All wash basins, toilet bowls, seats, and urinals must be cleaned 
thoroughly at least once a day; the toilet bowls, seats, and urinals with 
a good disinfectant. The use of a deodorant is a lazy way of covering 
up inferior work; this may destroy the unpleasant smell but the un- 
sanitary conditions which cause the odor still remain. Sanitary condi- 
tions of locker and shower rooms in many public schools are extremely 
bad; there is no excuse for the gross neglect of simple sanitary rules. 

Classroom Experience. Experiences in the classroom may stim- 
ulate and strengthen a child or depress and impair his functions. 
Matters of discipline, fatigue, reading, writing, noise, excitement, and 
sedentariness have large implications for health. 

Discipline. The teacher may succeed or fail in developing a 
healthful and wholesome attitude of children toward their tasks and 
responsibilities. Much depends upon the philosophy of the teacher. 
What is he trying to do? Are there continual efforts to correct faults 
according to adult-conceived and promulgated standards, or is there 
the purpose to help children de\'efop standards of behavior which 
they themselves help to form and for the enforcement of which they 
assume responsibilities? The latter viewpoint helps to create in the 
classroom an atmosphere of cooperation, joy, and satisfaction, and re- 
sults in the development of a wholesome and responsible personalitj’. 

It is good hygiene for children to learn early in life to be responsible 
for their acts, to face frankly their hiilurcs, and to react on the basis of 
facts. Since the proper end of all discipline is self direction, the con- 
stant goal for the teacher should be self discipline. 

Fatigue. Many factors enter into the production of fatigue in 
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chfldren. The teaching may be uninspired, tlic program monotonous, 
or outside actisities too many and too strenuous. Signs of fatigue arc 
outbursts of anger or crying, irritability, pallor, cold hands or feet, and 
digestive disturbances. In older children excessive home study and 
late hours from whates’cr cause contribute to the condition. 

Success and Fadure. Accomplishment has direct relationship to 
the emotional life of the individual. Classroom experiences should 
provide satisfaction, but it is always a mislahe for the individual to 
de\'elop the notion that he must always succeed and that failure is 
intolerable. Some failure at some lime is the experience of cs'Ciy 
person. One must learn how to meet it. Failure tends to destroy self 
con6dence and consistent failure is unwholesome, so that pbeement 
of pupils and assi^ment of taslcs have brge health meanings. 

Nowc and Excitement. The chssroom should be a quiet and 
ordwly place with an atmosphere of happy purpose. Noise tends to 
produce ecitement and voices are raised in the effort to be heard. 
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(2) Kind of print— plain black type is best; (3) Length of line— a long 
line causes fatigue of the eye muscles; for accuracy and eye comfort 
a line of 100 mm. in length is best; (4) Kind of paper— it should be 
slightly off white, without gloss, and heavy enough to be opaque. 

Individual Differences. In addition to the factors presented 
above, methods of teaching affect the health of school children. Each 
child is to be studied as an individual personality, and not only in 
relation to statistical averages obtained from intelligence or achieve- 
ment tests. Provisions for individual differences compatible with per- 
sonal emotional traits, intellectual capacity, and physical status are 
indications of efficient instruction. In the interests of developing a 
healthful personality, children must be allowed to progress in school 
at varying rates of speed. Gifted children may be encouraged to choose 
extra work; and in the same manner curtailed programs should be 
advised for those with certain health limitations. 

Fear is a destructive emotion and often is the underlying cause of 
maladjustments in children. It is the responsibility of every teacher 
and administrator to teach and to organize so that fear associated with 
failure, ridicule, sarcasm, and punishment is prevented. Some children 
show fear very readily and are vnusually sensitive to the surrounding 
conditions of the classroom. 

Conditions of the School Organization. Any arrangement of 
the school day must be regarded as unhygienic if it overtaxes children 
either mentally or physically, or fails to provide satisfaction by a 
proper balance between worK pl^y, rest, and the taking of nourish- 
ment. 

School Food Service. Health ffictors associated with the school 
lunch are both singularly important and relatively numerous. Quite 
apart from matters of child growth and development, the school lunch 
program is of interest to the administrator because it represents one 
of those marginal activities between clearly defined functions of the 
health services, healthful school living, and health instruction. As a 
means of correcting conditions of underweight among school children, 
the school lunch becomes primarily a matter of the health services, 
since this division is concerned with things done to the child to im- 
prove his health. On the other hand, the school lunch is like healing 
or ventilation in that each of them represents a factor in the child’s 
environment which vitally affects his well-being. In so far as the school 
lunch deals with environment, it pertains to healthful school living. 
Moreover, it is knowm that one of the best \vays to de\'elop correct 
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eating haWts among cVMien is to ose sch^i I™* ^ 
SpeLcc; hence the food semce becomes a teachmg aid m the pro- 

cxpeits agree that a hoH""* "t°aUombe 
siiaWe for every child, although there is same doubt about allomog 
everyone to partalre of the mitf-sessron lunch. As plannrf 0 "g”a S' 
the mirl.session lunch, consisting of mflk or chocolate milk and crack- 
ers, u-as supposed to assist undernourished children to garn rn werg t. 
In’many communities the venture became so popular that a large 
percentage of children in the lower grades arailed themselvK of the 
opportunity oBcred. Opinion is divided regarding the dcsrrabilrty ot 
this practice, but it is agreed that mid^ession lunches are destrable 
for those who have been recommended for this service by the ex- 


amining phj’sician. 

The educational potentialities of the school lunch ate several: (I ) 
the food sen’ed} (2) the lunchroom itself; (?) the time allowed for 
eating; (4) the economics ot the ptojecl; (5) the facilities and char- 
acter of *e furnishings; (6) the student participation in rules of 
conduct; and (7) the health supervision of lunchroom employees. If 
normal health is to be encouraged, the food must be of good quality, 
propaly prepared, and ser.'ed attractively— not purchased from ques- 
tionable sources, cooVed in a haphaaaid manner, and “thiovm” at 
children. Only food suitable for the grmving child is to be used. Some 
variety is essential in order that the pupH may develop shill in the 
selection of a balanced diet. There should be close correlation be- 


tween the classroom instruction in nutrition and the selection of food 
by children at lunch time. 

Plans for nev.’ buddings usually provide a suitable room for school 
lunches; occasionally the lunchroom is located in the basement where 
inadequate artificial light, plain concrete floors, unfinished walls and 
ceilings, rough tables, and long coarse benches produce an altogether 
unsatisfactory environment. The advocac}- of “all-purpose” rooms to 
serve the needs of assemblies, dramatics, music, phj'sical education, 
and cafeteria is a tragic blunder. Acceptable standards demand a well 
appointed lunchroom which is bright and sunny, and equipped with 
modem conveniences such as up-t(>date cooking utensils, attractive 
d^lay counters, sanitary trays, small tables, and individual chairs so 
tha^e Aild may eat his food seated comfortably without crowding. 

Ihe schwl prograrn b to be planned in such a way that ev'Crv child 
15 given at least 20 minutes for the noonday meal. This is a minimum 
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and provides only for time to select and eat an adequate lunch. For 
passing to and from the cafeteria and for use of the toilet and wash- 
ing of the hands another ten minutes is required. Moreover, super- 
vision is necessary to prev«jt pupils from hurriedly eating their food 
and leaving at once for the playground or study-hall. Various types of 
supervision may be employed: (1) teachers assigned to table groups; 
(2) one or more teachers assigned to each lunch period; and (3) stu- 
dent monitors supervised by the student council. The school lunch 
should be a place where desirable eating habits and table manners are 
formed, although too often the child is allowed to develop food habits 
disapproved by society. 

Under present policies of public education pupils are expected to 
pay for the food they consume. This does not mean that the project 
is to be conducted for profit but prices are fixed to cover the initial 
food cost, with employees and upkeep paid out of regular school 
funds. In most schools there are a few children who have no money 
for food; provision should be made for them inconspicuously, by pro- 
viding tickets or other means of letting them appear to pay, the cost 
being assumed by the board of education, a local voluntary organiza- 
tion such as the parent-teacher association, or a luncheon club. 

Participation by students in the formulation of the rules of behavior 
in the lunchroom is important for their own development as citizens 
as well as for success in maintaining an orderly and happy place. 

It is essential that all food handlers employed in the school lunch 
be examined to eliminate those with communicable diseases. 

In large schools the school lunch should be managed by a woman 
qualified in nutrition, in the preparation and service of food, in busi- 
ness management, and in education. In small rural schools a good 
housekeeper may be acceptable. 

The manager in charge of the school lunch in each school should be 
a member of the health council, a member of the social committee 
of the school, and a member of the household arts staff if this field is 
represented in the curriculum. 

Length of the School Day. For the elementary school, one ses- 
sion is recommended in kindergarten and primary grades. Beginning 
with the third grade frvo sessions may be held. Whatever the length 
of day, there should be play and rest periods in accordance with 
pupil needs. 

Divisions of the Day. It is common knowledge that children 
are more efficient mentally in the morning than during the afternoon, 
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toce need te scteMmg those subierts demanding 

application eatly in the day, m sob, eels tequmng "S 

dcLc preparation may be interspersed with those 
nrovement and enacting less mental ° 

class devotes 20 to 30 minutes to a specific task) m secondary schoo s 
45 to 50 minutes comprise the time allotment for a single class perioa. 
No child in the elementary school should be expected to engage in 
study at his desk for mote than 60 minutes at one time, probably I^s. 

Health of the Teacher. One condition of the school ftat the 
pupil never escapes is the health of the teacher. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to have well qualified teachers of pleasing personality and 
robust health, and then to protect them from overwork, anxiety, 
improperly equipped rooms, poor Ihnng conditions, or other influences 
which result in nervous tension, low physical vitalitj', or illness. In 
brief, the health of the teacher reflects, in no small measure, the suc- 


cess of the school. 

Several state departments of education require health examinations 
of all teacher-education errtrants. Such examinations and others given 
throughout die college years are based upon die principle that only 
persons of good health should be allowed to teach children. A more 
recent venture is the commendable policy of numerous boards of 
education which makes thorough health examinations a condition of 
employment. 

School administrators should know the extent of absence among 
teachers caused by ill health and the nature of illnesses for which 
excuses are sought. IE it is possible to determine the effects of such 
absences upon the promotion or efficiency of pupils, detailed studies 
of this problem should be made. 

In the interests of academic efficiency as well as for personal health 
reasons, all factors of die health services are as applicable to teachers 
as to children. 

School Schedules. No one can be aware of the mood and man- 
ner ot TOod«n life withwsA rsking what the school does to promote 
and calm of spirit. School administrators often seem unaware 
of the problem, and as the curriculum becomes enlarged they appear 
to <^m the schedules full to overflowing. Children run to class to 
avmd being tardy, or hurry through the lunch period to fulfill some 
extra assignment. School We on the whole contributes not to peace 
and calm but to tension, wony, and distress. This is a matter that 

neois urgent correction. 
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Home Study. Many children are Icept from needed and desir- 
able activity by unreasonable home%vorl: assignments. Below junior 
high school homework never should be assigned as a regular practice, 
and in high schools homework should not interfere with a reasonable 
amount of social and physical activities. 

State Codes for Sanitation of School Plant. Several states have 
developed codes covering many of the items included in this chapter. 
It is the duty of the person charged with the responsibility of super- 
vising the hygiene and sanitation of school plants and processes to 
familiarize himself with these codes and to use them in the perform- 
ance of his work. Such codes, however, represent minimum standards 
to be attained and sometimes fall short of desirable standards ap- 
proved by experts in the respective fields.* 


Problems for Discussion 

1. A city council proposes, as an economic expedient, to transfer responsibility 
for school construction and maintenance from the board of education to the 
municipal department of buildings and grounds. Educational authorities object 
to the proposal, contending that this ^ect of healthful school living provides 
valuable experiences in the total education of youth. How should the problem be 
resolved? 

2. A school superintendent, in conference with the director of health educa- 
tion and physical education, suggests that the director assume administrative re 
sponsibility in a democratic manner for the entire program of healthful school 
living. At present, such responsibility is divided among the business manager, the 
custodian, and individual school principals. What arguments support and oppose 
the superintendent's suggestion? 

5. A duly elected fire inspector in your district reports to the superintendent 
that many schools in the community constitute a Ere hazard. The superintendent 
authorizes you, as the director of health and physical education, to prepare a Set 
of fire regulations for use in the construction and maintenance of buildings. How 
would you proceed in formulating and fining official approval of these regulations? 

4. A problem of long standing exists in your community about the lunch 
period. Each school has a good lunchroom where wholesome food is sen-ed at 
a reasonable price, but certain conditions, as the following, are bad: students 
choosing improper food; many lunches brought from home and eaten in the 
cafeteria; loud and boisterous deportment by students during the period; bits of 
food and paper stre>vn about; bolting of fcKxI and racing to the plaj'ground or 
gjTnnasium. One principal elects to conduct a pilot study in his school aimed to 
male the lunch period a sound educational experience for youth, and requests the 
assistance of your department svifh the pilot study. Outline the essential adminis- 
trative details in making the lunch period a sound educational experience. 

5. Insfructon and students may implement the abos-e with problems gained 
from their own experience and observation. 

• Health environment factors pertinent to phjsicaf education are discussed in 
Part III. 
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Chapter 11 


Safety Education 


Safety in American Culture. Safety slogans and warnings in 
America have become as commonplace as bluebeny pie. Some of 
these pronouncements enjoy long and traditional acceptance. Others 
must await the passage of time. Such phrases as Safety First and 
Watch Your Step are familiar to young and old; and who has not 
encountered the sign Stop, Look, and Listen? While most persons 
get accustomed to The Life You Save May Be Your O^VN, their 
forebearers lived in an age of Play It Safe. In fact the last svaming 
no longer applies only to the avoidance of accidents; the admonition 
now also refers to business ventures and professional activities in 
which humans engage. 

The average citizen seldom realizes that concerted attention to 
safety represents a social and economic development of the present 
century. Great progress has been made, especially in the past 25 years. 
Industry forges ahead with protective and automatic machines and 
with safely directors appointed from the staffs of skilled engineers. 
Mining has one of the strongest safety organizations. Transportation 
moves rapidly forward with traffic regulations, ingenious safety de- 
vices, and competent men pursuing research in accident pres’enlion. 
Each military unit selects a safety officer who may have this assign- 
ment in addition to his other duties. Homes become safer, constructed 
of fire-resistive materials, and with the moving parts of household 
equipment protected by guards. The manufacturers of farm machinerj’ 
work diligently to make their products "fool proof’ because fav agri- 
culturalists can afford to employ safety experts. And throughout the 
entire process scientific discoveries in medicine rc\'eal impros'cd treat- 
ments for the injured, while numerous departments of government 
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and voluntaiy agencies increase their efficiency in safeguarding human 

"ne phenomenal development of safety in this country comes as a 
result of fusing many interdependent forces. One might call it an 
evolubonaiy process of social progress designed to benefit manhind. 
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service activities dealing with the safe construction and maintenance 
of school plants, bus transportation, and the like. Other programs 
combine the above service activities wth planned instructional ex- 
periences for elementary and secondary school youth. Probably driver 
education for students in secondary schools has progressed faster, 
according to the number of schools involved, than any other program 
within the present generation. Several states have passed special legis- 
lation that allocates certain funds to secondary schools for driver 
education, and at least one slate requires a passing mark in driver 
education before the adolescent may obtain his license to operate a 
motor vehicle. 

Numerous colleges and universities offer professional preparation 
in safety. Some states require limited preparation in safety as a condi- 
tion of certiScation for elementary teachers. Other states contemplate 
special certification for safety teachers in secondary schools. Nearly 
every state has standards for licensing driver education teachers. Col- 
leges and universities assume responsibility for the various types of 
preparation outlined above and, in addition, a respectable number of 
them offer a major or minor for persons desiring professional careers 
in safety education. Colleges of engineering and departments of psy- 
chology conduct needed safety research, law schools give attention 
to affairs of the traffic court; and at least one univenity has a series of 
courses for policemen aiming to become better traffic officers. 

Thus safety problems involve huge numbers of schools and colleges 
in one way or another. Perhaps one significant feature deserves atten- 
tion here: safefy education constitutes an excellent example of co- 
operative activity between educational institutions, homes, depart- 
ments of government, voluntary organizations concerned with safet>’. 
and private enterprise. In these days when professional leaders turn 
their attention to the "functional curriculum,” safety education ranks 
high as a program that functions in the lives of people at all ages and 
functions as an integrating agency for the school and community. 

Administrative Direction. Since this text deals with adminis- 
tration, readers may be concerned at this point with the different 
ways school authorities determine responsibility for the conduct of 
safety education. The t>’pe of administrative direction frequently con- 
forms to program scope originally envisioned by its founding fathers. 
Thus the person in charge of phj-sical education, or health education 
and physical education, often has safety education assigned to him as 
an additional du^. 
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focused attention on traffic safety and driver education with excellent 
results. 

The real scope of safety education embraces all areas of human 
activity in the home, school, community, farm, or industry. Most 
effective programs extend beyond the school and, by means of adult 
or continuing education, affect parents and other adults. Cooperation 
is essential between the work done by schools and similar efforts per- 
formed by out'of-school agencies. 

Basic Objectives. The list and interpretation of objectives 
which follow, with free adaptations from documents prepared by the 
National Commission on Safety Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, may serve as guides. The person educated in safety: 

1. Possesses understandings, attitudes, habits, and skilb that en- 
able and encourage him to protect himself and others. 

2. Recognizes and practices the difference betiveen true adventure 
and recklessness; between bravery and bravado. 

3. Accepts self responsibility in respecting his legal and moral 
obligations in the prevention of accidents. 

4. Protects natural resources against damage or loss as a moral and 
social obligation. 

5. Lives by that great principle of democracy— the supreme worth 
of the individual. 

Program Activities. Because of its relative infancy, no set pat- 
tern of program activities fits all schools. State education departments, 
school districts, and individual schools usually adopt their o\vn pro- 
grams. The following 25 items illustrate the various responsibilities 
of educational institutions; 

1. Construction and maintenance of buildings and grounds: 
buildings constructed of fire-resistive materials, located on 
spacious and safe plots, equipped and maintained in accord- 
ance with established safe^' rules. 

2. Corridors and stairw'ay'S: w'ide enough to accommodate free 
passage at peak load; rules enforced that inculcate habits of 
safe living and social acceptance. 

3. Gymnasiums, locker rootns, and shower rooms; furnished with 
good equipment, kept in repair, and carefully supervised; rec- 
ognize that more accidents occur in connection uitli ph)-sical 
education than anj-where else in the school program, attn’buted 
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to such causes as faulty equipment, inadequate leadership, 
riste inherent in certain activities, ittesponsiWe studmb, and 
poor physical condition. Keep in mind that most activihes in 
this program present a challenging adventure for youth w o 
learn to accept the wise challenge without fear. 

4. Srvimming pooh: equipped with the usual safety tools Kno\vn 
to qualified persons in this field and instruments to insure ^ni- 
tation; used only with competent persons in charge, certifie 
by the American Red Cross or other recognized authority; 
rules enforced to protect swimmers; life-saving techniques 
taught as part of regular instruction. 

5. Piaygrounds: (same as items 1 and 3 above). 

6. Shops: equipped with standard machinery of modem design 
manufactured by responsible firms; staffed by licensed instruc- 
tors; dangerous materials kept in a safe place; avoidance of 
inflamnuble or explosive Utter; rules enforced to prevent 
accidents. 

7. Laboratories (general science, household arts, agriculture, 
chemistry, physics): (same as 6 above) . 

8. Fire drills: arranged for each school to permit egress of all stu- 
dents in three minutes or less; held at reasonably frequent 
intervals as recommended by the local fire department; each 
student knows the route to follow irrespective of his location 
in the building; alarm system separate from other circuits; 
rules carefully established and rigidly enforced. 

9. Civil defense plans: or^nized by each school district and each 
school in accordance with programs established by community 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administration; recognke that 
civil defense is the business of all people and refers to natural 
disasters or wartime attacks; involves evacuation and survival 
knowledge and plans for youth and adults; program should 
include appointment of a civil defense coordinator for each 
school.* 

10. Pedestrian safety: reliable estimates indicate that two-thirds 
of all traffic accidents involve pedestrians; most injuries and 
deafe to pedestrians result from crossing the street against 
traffic signals, diagonally, between intersections, stepping into 

Pffense Education Thru Ekmentary and Secondary 
^ ^ Commission on Safety Education, National Education Abs2 
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the street from behind parked cars, ^va]ki^g carelessly on 
highways, playing in street, bitching rides. 

11. Traffic safety: organized instruction in schools along with sug- 
gestions contained in items 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16.* 

12. Junior safety council and school safety patrols: used to prevent 
school accidents and to develop civic responsibility; council 
serves as a clearing house for school safety problems; patrols 
safeguard students in halls, stainvays, play areas, and at street 
crossings adjacent to school property; both council and patrols 
usually are organized by students themselves under the leader- 
ship of a competent faculty advisor. 

13. Bicycle safety: planned instruction in the safe use of bicj’cles, 
since most of these accidents occur because of traffic violations; 
inspection of bicj-cles owned by students as an essential part 
of this program; instruction for parents who often permit chil- 
dren to ride on streets and highways before youth has acquired 
sufficient skill and knowledge. 

14. School bus safety: rigid inspection of vehicles at frequent inter- 
vals; only qualified drivers employed; students instmcted in the 
proper use of school busses as a public means of transportation. 

15. Public transportation safety: refers to vehicles other than 
school busses used in going to and from school; also refers to 
day coaches in railway trains, pullman coaches, dining cars, 
street cars, interurban busses, airplanes, steamships, and others. 

16. Driver education: such courses are now organized in more than 
half the senior high schools of this country. Here adolescents 
acquire skills and knowledge related to motor car operation, 
and should form attitudes about the obligations the)’ have to 
drive carefully and efficiently as prescribed by traffic regula- 
tions and the social code; under the leadership of certified 
instructors, driver education becomes an important element in 
functionalized education for both personal safety’ and civic 
responsibility. 

17. Home safety: acceptance of the unpleasant fact that, despite 
partial success in other forms of safety, home accidents in- 
crease; with growing interest in the do-it-younelf movement 
and power tools, the problem may become e\’en more acute. 

• Complete information on the subject may be obfamnJ from such sources as 
the Amerian Automobile Association, the Nationat Commission on Safety Edu 
cation of the National Education Assodab’on, and the National Safety Council. 
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Home accidents are due to environmental hazards and human 
failure; the program acquaints students with common home 
accidents and their avoidance, such as falls, fires, bums, cuts 
and bruises, suffocation, poisoning, and others. Successful 
achievement ineans reaching the adults in the community- 
student check-hsts of such hazards for use at home, and adult 
education classes may help to focus attention on this impor- 
tant matter. ^ 
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in the use of firearms is sorely needed because of the frequent 
remark, “I didn’t know the gun %vas loaded!” Records indicate 
that young people who have learned to handle w’eapons 
properly have fewer accidents than those deprived of such 
instruction.* 

23. Vacation safety: vacation accidents assume major proportions 
because persons often pursue unaccustomed activities; instruc- 
tion in the application of suggestions described in this total 
list of items could help make the vacation a joyous and safe 
adventure. 

24. Reporting accidents and hazards: develop a systematic proce- 
dure in each school for handling all accidents and illnesses that 
affect students and employees; do the same for reporting 
hazards; anange for a clear understanding of these procedures 
by everyone connected with the school. 

25. First aid: several persons in each consolidated school should be 
qualified to render first aid, with proper assignments made to 
insure adequate coverage at all times when the school is in 
operation; provide a sufficient amount of first-aid materials to 
meet emergencies, store it in cabinets located in convenient 
places; give first-aid instruction to students in health or safety 
classes.! 

Technics and Methodology of Safety Instruction. Students 
should learn to accept safety as a way of living happily and serviceably 
in a democratic society. This means that youth: (I) recognizes the 
hazards associated with daily activities; (2) develops wholesome atti- 
tudes that encourage him to adjust properly to his environment- 
wholesome reactions not motivated by fear and timidity, nor reactions 
that confuse courage with fool-hardiness; (3) masters skills and ac- 
quires knowledge to enable him to meet pofentiaHy dangerous situa- 
tions; and (4) makes use of these attitudes, skills, and knowledge to 
protect himself and others. 

This means, further, that teachers need to guide youth in develop- 
ing a philosophy of safety that emphasizes positive ratljer than 
negirtivc elements. One might draw a parallel with health education 

• For valuable mformation on the safe use of firearms consult the National Rifle 
Association of America. 

t School pli)'sicians and nunes, or Uie local board of Iiealtli, will ad\ise on 
first aid equipment and procedures; or (be local Red Cross chapter may be 
consulted. 



in ttiU ropect. Foi some yens Hie precise data moled by vita! statu- 
tics (freqLcy and cause of illness and 
tionenVe morbid or nceative as^U of Ircalth. Mo« 
health teachers stress ‘living at one s best as a posrtrvc force lodmg 
to happiness and success. In libe manner the pubbotron of minty 
and fatality rates doc to accidents often lures the nnsnspccltng teacher 
into channels of negative attitudes toward safety rather than ruing 
safety eapericnces as a positive influence to enrich lives. 

Safety education on malrc iraportanl contributions to the ftithh- 
ment of demDcratic idols. A democracy oilers to members both 
fTeedom and lesponsibility. Within the safety piogram students Icam 
to respect authority and the rights of others; they Icam that prir'atc 
good and public good have much in common. Few schools t)ms far 
fully icaliie the medium of safety cducatiorr os a functional hboraloty 
in, the social sciences. Tlic extent to which safely contributes to the 
realization of democratic ideals depends somewhat on the school 
organization for instruction. 

Communities differ in the kinds of organization used for safet)' in- 
sliucVion. Most elementary schools follow the plan in operation for 
other areas of education; either separate courses or large blocks of 
work wherein safety experiences receive attention along willi others— 
such as the study of transportation, communication, work, govern- 
merrt, or leisure. An inaeasmg number of secondary schools offer 
separate courses in general safety along with planned integration of 
accident prevention in nearly all subjects, especially in physical edu- 
cation, health education, shop courses, household arts, courses in 
agriculture and the general and social sciences. Driver education in 


secondary schools is always a separate subject and this precedent may 
well affect other features of safety in future years as communities 
better understand the potential worth of this program. 

Audio-visual materials in safety education have increased by leaps 
and bounds. These include various ty-p'^^ of motion pictures, film 
strips, slides, and posters. The person in charge of such materials in 
die school system, or the slate education department, can furnish 
mfoimation that guides the administrator or teacher in the choice of 
helpful media— for purchase, for rental, or without charge. 

education for students thus far have been 
produced. As the program becomes more prominent this field may be 
an interesting one for prospective authors. Written materials in the 
form of guides, bulletins, and pamphlets are published by the Ameri- 
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can Red Cross, the National Safety Council, the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education of the National Education Association, the 
American Automobile Association, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the National Board of Fire Undeuvriters, numerous in- 
surance companies, state education departments, and many other 
commercial and voluntary agencies. 

School Organization for Safety. Effective action with any pro- 
gram depends largely upon the proper organization of resources. In 
safety education one might categorize these resources as those be- 
longing to the school, to the community, and to state and national 
groups. A basic concept of organ^tion is worthy of repetition here 
for emphasis: the three types of resources should operate in harmoni- 
ous relationship to each other. This means that administrators must 
strive to develop attitudes of "desirable working togetherness" rather 
than "grudging cooperation." 

School Resources. First consideration belongs to the selection 
of a competent administrator or director to help plan and coordinate 
program activities among the various schools. He may be the director 
of health education and physical education, as previously noted, or 
another person with administrative vision and wisdom capable of 
unifying activities throughout the school system and utilizing com- 
munity and state agencies. Next in importance comes the appoint- 
ment of one person in each school who serves as a safety coordinator 
or consultant. Quite obviously, both director and consultants function 
\vith greater efficiency when supported in their efforts by the school 
superintendent, the person in charge of buildings and grounds, and 
school principals. 

Principals, teachers, and students make significant contributions to 
the program. Until more principals receive safety instruction in 
undergraduate and graduate preparation, their primary role may rest 
with giving sanction and support to activities recommended by 
authorities in this field. Most other instructors need in-ser\’ice educa- 
tion to qualify them for their respective duties, except for teachers in 
elementary schools, health educators and physical educators whose 
preparation includes a course or two in safety education.* Too often 
administrative expediency places safety instruction in the hands of 
teachers whose chief qualifications arc that they have unscheduled 
periods in their tegular assignments, or that a place must be found 
for them because of demonstrated incompetence in other classes. 

• Neatly all states require special certification for teachers of driw education. 
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the country assumes the characteristics of big business. Eveiyone has 
a part in this great enterprise. The child in school has his obligations 
to protect himself and others. The school has its opportunitj- to use 
safety as a powerful force in education for good citizenship. Parents 
and other adults have their significant responsibilities. Communitj’ 
and state governments must devote their efforts to saving lives and 
increasing the happiness of people. The national government must do 
its part in keeping with the Constitution which extols the rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness but delegates certain func- 
tions to the respective stales. Other agencies, such as industry, com- 
merce, transportation, and voluntary and professional groups should 
continue their activities in research and publication of materials, their 
example, and their help in producing qualified leadership that pro- 
motes the tenets of safety education. All are dedicated to insuring the 
normal growth and development of the comparative infant, safety 
education, as they figuratively surround the cradle and contemplate 
the growing-up that lies ahead for the program. 


Problems for Discussion 

1 . Several community pressure groups svant the schools to utfliie more resources 
of the community and state to improve the existing program in safety education. 
Over the years school authorities have resisted such pressures on the bases, (a) that 
educational experts themselves know best what kind of education is needed, 
(b) the fear that some of these resource groups might tty to gain control of the 
school safety program, and (c) if successful in item (b) pressure groups might 
try to assume control of other school programs. \Vhat should be done? 

2. Five years ago safety education was placed within the department of health 
education and physical education. Separate classes in health education and phjsi- 
cal education are arranged in the secondary sdiool but, except for driver education, 
all safety is taught incidentally as part of various subjects. The departmental staif 
believes that safety education in secondary schoob should receive attention on a 
bisif comparsbfc to other sobfects—schedMed tune, competcot instructors, credit, 
adeejuate equipment. Principals and higher administrative authority point out 
that an already crowded curriculum docs not permit adding another subject, flow 
might a director handle this problem? 

3. A teacher of driver cduation in a small rural high school receives Hie 
same basic salary as other teachers. In addition he accrots extra compensation for 
adult classes taught in late afternoons and on Satutdaj-s. His total salary thus 
approximates that of the local superintendent Othw Iradreis, the prinripal, and 
superintendent call attention to the apparent injustice, wntending that the 
driver cduation tachet gives no more total hours to his job than they do to 
theirs. How would you handle the problem? 

-f. Owing to retirement, a vaancy exits as director of halth cduation and 
ph>-sial cduation. Several andidates in the department present their ciedentuh 
for the position, along with the man in dia^ of driver cduation who thus far 
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ha! tepoitea diiErtJy to the assistol 

board of education and superintendent favor eitmdwg the dc^rtoent to 
dri\« education, mat should be done in sd^tig a nw dir^or? 

5. Imtiuctois and students are encouraged to include other problems for o 
cussion based upon their own experiences and observation. 
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Chapter 12 


Special Education 


The Principle of Individual Differences. Human beings varj’ 
tremendously, not only in stnictural patterns but also in functional 
powers; not only in habits and reflexes but also in emotional reac- 
tions. The principle of individual differences is well established in 
science although much law-making, education, and general social 
effort proceed as if equality rather than inequality prevails. 

Wide differences ate readily apparent. The blind child is recognized 
as different from the one that sees, the crippled child exhibits clearly 
his handicap, and the feebleminded child reveals through the agency 
of exact tests his mental age. In each of these groups, however, and in 
others as well, there are individual differences. No blind children 
are alike in all other respects; no two normal children exhibit identical 
reactions in response to widely varying ph)'5ical, psychical, and social 
stimuli. Many differences in children are never recognized; indeed 
for such qualities as endurance, vitality, adaptability, social intelli- 
gence, and similar ones there are no adequate tests and no acceptable 
classifications. 

It is sometimes difficult to draw the line behveen what is normal 
and what is abnormal. The diagnosis of abnormality, however, de- 
pends upon drawing such a line. "Vyberc norms exist as they do for 
numerous qualities, the diagnosis must be made and then the attempt 
to correct abnormalities is justified. For example, although a certain 
posture may be classified as a family trait, and although the operator 
has no delusions about restoration to a norm, still the effort to com- 
pensate for its inadequacies by muscle reeducation is justified in pre- 
cisely the same u'ay that approv’al is given for a therapy that seeks 
restoration of normal vision, or improvement in speed, or slrcngtli- 
cning the heart muscle. Under such conditions, the objective is to 

J77 
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help th= individual achieve the most possible svitbin the limitations 

°'men“^perience proves that social effort to remove handicaps is a 
mste of money and human energy, then rcahtics arc to be faced and 
the problem solved in terms of the best procctlurc for all concerried. 

At times the missionary in people tabes enrrous turns ill dealing 
with the handicapped. For example, in the treatment of delinquency 
human effort and wealth spent in elaborate buildings and criuipmcnt 
appear raetssive. But social approval in rvlricU sentimentality bulks . 
large is given for such expenditures. However, for those appearing on 
the other end of the scale-accelerated children endowed by nature 
with superior gifts-public approval is slowly and !\altingly accorded 
for a land of education compatible with their potentialities. Tlie 
blind heggar with sores is apt to arouse pity more readily than the 
"poor” boy or prl with superior intelligence who is denied an ade- 
quate opportunity for education and development. Society may soon 
be compelled to deal realistically with this problem. 

lodicatioos of Normality. The human body is said to be com- 
posed of 26,500,000,000,000 cells. This enormous number, 5000 times 
greater than the total population of the earth, presents numerous 
opportunities for something to go wrong; some groups of cells may 
fail to develop properly, others may secrete too much or too little, 
while the coordination of all functioning processes in harmonious 
action presents a picture of chemical and physical balance that al- 
ways amazes the student of physiology. The human individual, how- 
ever, built of these myriad cells, each a chemical laboratory where life 
processes go on, more frequently attains to normality than to 
abnormality. 

Within the fertilized ovum, which in reality is an individual in a 
one-cell stage, are contained the powers, capacities, abilities, and 
functions that are to develop. In this cell are found the potentialities 
of heredity. During the period of its development within the uterus 
certain conditions may aSect the welfare of the embryo so that at 
birth or even later imperfections occur which are recognized as con- 
genital. To a certain extent the chemicals of the maternal blood may 
be deficient with a resulUng disturbance in growth or development 
that appears at birth or later. ^ 

Development „E Power, and Puncrion,. As the single-celled 
individual gradually but surely assumes a polycdlular form the 

existence. The fiist frnichons to appear are called fundamental. They 
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come fint and are the last to go. Nature provides for their develop- 
ment by impulses within the protoplasm itself. Thus, nature is diffi- 
cult to defy, for even the most serious obstacles are surmounted by the 
hereditary impulse to develop functions that maintain the life of the 
organism. The circulation of blood, the digestion of food, the elimi- 
nation of waste, breathing— these and other fundamental functions 
arise in penons castigated by nature as well as in those favored by the 
tides of opportunity. 

In addition to these fundamental powers, nature produces special- 
ized functions of the nervous system which, unless exercised in educa- 
tion, may be partially or imperfectly developed. These higher abilities 
are dependent upon the fundamental functions and since these come 
first in nature they should come first in education. 

Precociousness in nature is a mistake; in education it is a disaster. 
Many of the emotional and adjustment problems of children arise out 
of the effort of parents and occasionally teachers to develop abilities 
in the child long before he is prepared to make the advance desired. 
In elementary schools the chief purpose of nature is growth and 
development of the motor and circulatory systems; the same purpose 
should dominate education. The selection of developmental tasks for 
which the individual is ready and to which he is stimulated to respond 
is a proper problem for both patents and teachers. 

Growth and Development. Growth is an increase in mass. It 
represents merely size and it telk nothing of the powers and functions 
of the mass. Development is an organization of the mass with respect 
to certain powers and abilities. 

In the early years of childhood growth is a measure of the normal 
progress of the individual. Growth in cells and tissues comes first; 
later these structures develop special functions. This relab'onship 
holds also for individuals, although less rigidly. In the elemental}’ 
school years the stress of nature is on growth; in the high school years 
the stress is on development. 

Tlie growth of a child is an indication of vitality. Oiuses which im- 
pair growth frequently interfere rvilh the development of functions 
later. This is one of the axioms of child nature. 

Feeding may affect growth. Japanese children bom and reared in 
America are larger, age for age, and hca\ier than children in Tokj’o. 
Amcrican-bom children of Italian and Russian stock arc 4 to 5 inches 
taller than their parents. Australian-bom children of English stock arc 
taller and heavier than their parents. 

Communicable diseases interrupt normal growth. Numerous reports 
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show the effects of retardation caused by whooping cough, influenza, 
rickets, and other diseases. 

There is a considerable body of opinion to show that bright children 
are taller and heavier than dull ones, and retarded children are shorter 
and lighter than children in grade at normal age, but the exceptions 
are so numerous and outstanding that this view should be held quite 
tentatively. ^ 

And this growth and development of the individual ate mental and 
emotional as well as physical. Efforts to rehabilitate the handicapped 
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In the nutritive stage, prominent from one to five years, the organ- 
ism is feeding, digesting, and sleeping a great deal. Vegetative growth 
is nature’s purpose. Teeth appear, and usually at the end of two and a 
half years the child has the complete temporary set. Normally he 
w^lks at H months and his motor activity, while increasing gradually, 
does not dominate until after the age of five years. He talks, saying 
simple words at the age of one, and completes sentences at rivo years. 
The heart increases in size rapidly and doubles its volume between 
18 months and four years of age. This is the period for growth and 
nothing should be permitted to interfere with its normal rhythm. 

In the motor stage, prominently from five to ten years of age, the 
child wishes to climb, slide, and run. He seems inexhaustible in his 
energy for play. In this stage his interest is in big-muscle activity, 
although in the later years of this period he may wish to use his 
hands in construction. His speech k clear, and by the end of the 
period he has neared the end of his second dentition which begins at 
six and normally is completed at the age of 12 with the exception of 
the third molars (wisdom teeth), which appear at 18 to 20 years of 
age. 

The third stage, the intellectual, begins at about the age of ten years. 
It begins earlier, of course, but typically accompanies a flowering of 
the individual in adolescence. In this period a group of emotions arise 
which are gradually refined and ordered, giving a wider outlook and 
an intellectual grip of the universe. 

These periods or stages of emphasis describe in part nature’s plan. 
They suggest that milk and sleep are more important for babies than 
anything else; that “games are better than grammar” for the nine- 
year old; and that intellectual sources are to be made aN’ailable in 
adolescence. 

Physique. By physique is meant a general structural fitness of 
the individual for functioning, ft is physical in its ouhvard aspects but 
nervous and chemical in its inner manifestations. Muscubr exercise 
is nature’s way of dev'cloping phpique and nothing invented by man 
can replace the racial, natural activities of play and combat for this 
purpose. 

Tlie items that comprise phj'siquc include rital capacity of the 
lungs; muscle development, hardness and strength; postural adjust- 
ments; heart action; and other functional powers and abilities to 
engage in activaty and to pursue it wgorously. 

Healthy Personality. TIic essential characteristic of the normal 
mind is integration of peisonalify. Integration implies unit)-, whole- 
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n«s, and wholcsomeness; it is the opposite of a state of "going to 
pieces" or of being “scatter-brained.” Influences in nature that mabe 
for unity in competition with those forces that produce conflicts 
mark the area in which problems arise for the individual in his effort 
to adpist to his world and to find meaning for his life. The healthy 
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defect for which the service is intended. The usual preparation of the 
physical education teacher is quite inadequate to conduct exercises 
for even the mild forms of orthopedic defect. In teaching the handi- 
capped, the physical therapist, prepared in the intricacies of isolated 
muscle contraction, is the proper person to preside over the exact 
requirements of therapy. For the important development in general 
coordination, however, and the utilization of adjusted activities, the 
phj'sical educator can give excellent serv’ice, which explains in part 



Figure 19. A physical education class for crippled children at the U'illiam S. 
Baer School, Baltimore. (Courtesy of Balb'more Public Schools.) 


the use of many physical educators in the rehabilitation programs of 
veterans and armed forces hospitals. 

The Handicapped Child and the Special Class. Tlicre is con- 
siderable difference of opinion concerning the segregation of handi- 
capped children. All agree that it is desirable to enroll the handicapped 
child in regular classes as soon as it is profitable for Iiim, but it is 
apparent to those wJio have worked svith the liandicappcd tliat many 
important aspects of the ciiniailum injure the handicapped child 
when he attempts the acthitics of normal children. Plqsical education 
is a good example. The dc\-clopmcnt of a spirit of fair play, the abilit)- 
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defect for which the service is intended. The usual preparation of the 
physical education teacher is quite inadequate to conduct exercises 
for even the mild forms of orthopedic defect. In teaching the handi- 
capped, the physical therapist, prepared in the intricacies of isolated 
muscle contraction, is the proper person to preside over the exact 
requirements of therapy. For the important development in general 
coordination, however, and the utilization of adjusted activities, the 
physical educator can give excellent serv'ice, which explains in part 



Figure 19. A plij-sical education class for crippled children at the William S 
Baer School, Baltimore. (Courtesy of Baltimore Public Schools.) 


the use of many physical educators in the rehahililaiion programs of 
veterans and armed forces hospitals. 

The Handicapped Child and the Special Class. Tiicrc is con- 
siderable difference of opinion concerning the segregation of handi- 
capped children. All agree (hat it is desirable to enroll the handicapped 
child in regular classes as soon as it is profitable for him, but it is 
apparent to those wijo ha^e worbed with tlic handicapped that many 
important aspects of the curriculum injure the handicapped child 
when he attempts the activities of normal children. Ph)-sical education 
is a good example. The dc\'clopmcnt of a spirit of fair play, the ability 
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to take defeat gracefully, and the ability to engage courageously in 
competition come from participation in actual situations demanding 
these qualities and not by keeping score or passing a ball with the 
teacher or another child (Fig. 19). If the handicapped child attempts 
to play with children of a normal group, continual failure may develop 
a feeling of self pity and self depreciation. In competition with others 
who are also handicapped success is possible and growth in desirable 
traits of character comes. Experience of the William S. Baer School in 
Balbmore strongly supports the view that a special school for those 
who need .1 r^oves feelings of inferiority, rednees to a minimum 
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such as schools for crippled children; (2) those with minor handicaps 
who attend regular schools and are assigned to adapted physical edu- 
cation classes. A wide variety of bone, muscle, and nerve disease 
occurs in such cases, but the most common cause is probably cerebral 
palsy. Other causes are poliomj'clitis, epflepsy, congenital deformities, 
muscular dystrophy, Legge-Calve-Perthes disease, improper body me- 
chanics, psychic and emotional distortions, and trauma. Doubtless 
many postural disabilities diagnosed as weak muscles are the product 
of unrecognized and mild infections of poliomyelitis. 

Orthopedic Disabilities — Posture. A great variety of muscular 
and skeletal conditions occur. Some are suitable for correction; others 
are not. Muscle tension, various types of round shoulders, mechanical 
unbalance, weak feet, and similar conditions may be improved mark- 
edly by expert prescription of exercise and faithful practice by the 
pupil. The bony deformities accompanjnng rickets and certain severe 
scolioses are beyond the service of individual phj-sical education. 

The Diagnosis. Diagnosis of the postural condition should be 
made and the treatment prescribed by an orthopedic physician. Fol- 
lowing a period of individual physical education conducted by a 
person specially prepared for this work, the physician should re- 
examine the patient. The frequency of this supervision will depend 
upon the case. He may wish to see some pupils every t\vo weeks; 
others may be referred for special services without seeing them again 
during the school year. If the orders have been placed in the hands of 
an expert, the physician will need to give less time to supcr\'ision of 
cases; some operators are more skilled in the practical aspects of these 
matters than the average physician. 

Individual Corrections and an Adapted Program. Tlie pupil 
assigned to physical education may or may not be enrolled in classes 
with restricted activity. The adapted program is ananged for indi- 
viduals not vigorous enough to engage in strenuous activities or with 
handicaps of function that prevent full participation. Some pupils 
assigned to this program should also engage in group activities. Obvi- 
ously, it may be possible for a pupil by individual work to attain 
nearly a perfect phj-sical structure and be quite uneducated in the use 
of it in various types of activity. A functional physical education pro- 
gram does not seek structural form alone but strives also for functional 
ability that serves the individual. 

Size of Classes. Pupils assigned to individual correction as- 
semble at staled periods, but there is considerable latitude in the 
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arrangemenis. Thus, the size of the class varies according to the type 
of case and the abilit}’ of the instructor. The tjpe of case is es’en more 
demanding of flexibilit)' than class size. Thus, a child with cerebral 
palsy may require the entire time of the instructor in any one period. 
On the other hand, the average instructor can manage four or five 
children with infantile paralj-sis disabilities, and a group of 20 wth 
y inuscular underdevelopment can be taught efficiently as a 

class. This gi\js no prioritj' to type of case. All are important but it 
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carries the impression that there is one correct posture. Obviously, 
such is not the case. There is not one, there are many good postures. 
TTiat posture is good which is good for something and hence the 
posture good for bricklaying may not be good for violin playing, 
whereas the one good for football may be quite unapproved for the 
stance of the soldier on the parade ground. Unfortunately, it is this 
"military” posture that so often is taken as a model of goodness for 
all postures in the standing position. 

It should be clear also that good use of the body should be the 
concern of every teacher in the school. When there was one posture 
for the child to acquire, it seemed reasonable to expect the physical 
education teacher to train him in it, but since he uses his body in 
many ways in the classroom and has many postures to control, it is 
imperative that every teacher in the school understand and be inter- 
ested in the problems involved. 

Moreover, it is recognized that use of the body implies much more 
than muscles, bones, and ligaments. Emotional, nutritional, and activ- 
ity factors are involved, A feeling of self respect and courage is re- 
flected in bodily adjustment just as fear and self consciousness are. 
Lack of energy, fatigue, and other physiological stales together with 
habit and probably heredity reflect themselves in postural patterns. 
Any plan for education in postures that neglects these factors fails to 
account for vital elements in the problem. 

The modem principle of behavior that describes the individual in 
relation to his environment, finds a good illustration in the way the 
body is used. Classroom seals, clothing and weights to canj’ need 
careful supervision. Particularly is it the responsibility of the super- 
visor of health education and ph)-sical education to secure proper 
adjustment of seats as pupils are assigned to classes. 

Equipment. The adaptive gjinnasium should be equipped with 
necessary appliances and apparatus for effective work. The equipment 
will vary somewhat: just as painters wish to select their outi brushes, 
so technical experts have their preferences for tools. But just as all 
painters use brushes, so all teachers in individual ph}-sical education 
will require mats, stools, mirrors, apparatus for reclining such as 
plinths or tables, apparatus for hanging such as rings, horizontal 
bars, or stall bars, and some means for recording the conditions found. 
Some will use the silhouetlograph, the foot-o-print machine, and 
other mechanical aids; others will use cameras for simple picture- 
taking or in connection with more elaborate recording dc\’iccs. 
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that at least 50 per cent of crippling conditions occurring before six 
years of age are curable if treated promptly. Obviously, the thorough* 
n^s with which the preschool population is canvassed, and the re- 
sponsibility which is felt for those who are soon to be in school, affect 
the success of the whole program. 

Administration of Public School Special Classes. In large cities 
where work with crippled children has passed the experimental stage, 
the administration is well established. Boards of education provide 
special classes in regular schools, in convalescent homes and hospitals, 
and home-teaching for those unable to attend school. In some cities 
there are special schools; the Spalding Crippled Children's School in 
Chicago is one of the best known. 

Recreation of Crippled Children. The crippled child needs rec- 
reation and every effort should be made to supplement the excursions, 
picnics, and other entertainments that comprise the usual program 
for handicapped children. 

In the fint place, periods of free play are essential, and these should 
be provided so that success in overcoming obstacles and in competi- 
tion with others is to a certain extent assured. The crippled child 
often is sensitive, and unless the valuable education obtained through 
play is available there is grave danger of personality disturbances 
arising which blight the life of the child. The tendency toward day- 
dreaming to compensate for a sense of inadequacy in real situations 
requires ingenuity of the teacher to provide real play and to treat all 
efforts with respect and consideration. In some wTiys, free play is more 
important for crippled children than any other one feature in the 
school program because in groups outside of school this need of the 
crippled child is often neglected. 

Cerebral Palsy. In cerebral paby muscular control is impaired 
or lost. The disability may affect any of the motor muscles and results 
from some m)UTy to the brain; most cases are caused by brain in)nry 
at the time of birth. Much can be done to improve these cliildrcn but 
the outcome depends upon the extent of brain damage, medical care 
given, personality of the child, educational program ar-ailabic, and 
character of the home. 

Although the brain is injured, it is estimated that trvo-thirds of those 
with cerebral palsy have normal inlcUigencc. Programs for these chil- 
dren ma)’ require special educational methods. 

Visual Disabilities. Two problems arise in dealing with visual 
conditions. One is the education of the blind, and the other is the 
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establishment of sight-saving classes for those with seriously impaired 
rision. With respect to the first problem there are state-supported 
special schools for the blind. Special sight-saving classes for children 
with impaired vision together with special medical aid are maintained 
by boards of education for children with impaired vision. 

Prercniwn of Blindness. Although the Ctede method of instfll- 
rag silier nitrate in the ejes of the newborn to prevent gononheal 
infection and resulting blindness n-as des-eloped in 1881, for many 
tears thereafter its adoption as routine technic was delayed. Such 
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Sight-Saving Classes. Franz von Gaheis of Austria in 1802 pro- 
posed that children with partial vision be placed in special classes, and 
Kerr in 1908 established a myope school in England. Similar schools 
were provided in Germany and Austria. In 1913 the first sight-sanng 
class was organized in America. Vanoas methods were developed by 
independent workers in these early efforts. There was little coordina- 
tion. Each pioneer had to experiment with problems already solved 
by others because there was no available body of knowledge regarding 
procedure. In the summer of 1921 Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, offered the first course for the preparation of teachers in this 
field. 

The Examination for Sight-Saving Classes. Established admin- 
istrative procedures admit children to sight-saving classes only after an 
ophthalmological examination has determined the need for such serv- 
ice. The ophthalmologist also recommends the amount of work which 
may be permitted and the frequency of reexamination. 

From the standpoint of conservation of vision, every school system 
should consider three groups of children: (1) those with normal 
vision; (2) those with remediable defects of vision or diseases of the 
eye that may be cured; and (3) those with serious eye difficulties who, 
after proper refraction or treatment, cannot be educated profitably in 
the regular classroom. 

It is for this third group that sight-saving classes are intended. 

In the New York City schools visually handicapped children learn 
to live and work with their normally-sighted companions. Candidates 
for sight-saving classes are selected from those children of normal 
mentality who have 20/70 or less vision in the better e)'c after refrac- 
tion. A child with better vision than 20/70 may be admitted if a pro 
gressive condition is present, or if there is tcmporaiy need for special 
ej'e care. 

Upon receipt of an oculist’s recommendation to place a child in a 
sight-conservation class, the following administrative steps are fol- 
lowed: 

1. The sight-conser\'ation office sends an official notice to the princi- 
pal of the school in which the candidate is registered, requesting 
that a transfer be issued to the child to the sighl-consen-alion class 
indicated on the form. 

2. Parents of the child arc notified of the transfer to be made and 
the \isiting teacher calls at the home if further explanations arc 
needed. 

3. Tlie principal of the school to W’hich the candidate is assigned also 
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receives a notice from the sight-conscivalion office requesting that 
fte child be admitted to the sight-consenation class in his school. 
If the iTsion of the child improves he may be recommended by the 
oculist for discharge from the sightvronservation class. Boohs used in 
sight^onservahon classes are printed in 24 point type. 
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The Examination of Hearing. RougJt screening of children may 
be made in the usual hcallli examination but, unless special attention 
is given to the hearing function, partial defects in hearing wtII be 
overlooked. For the special test, the audiometer is preferable to a 
\vatch or whisper test; moreover, from 75 to 150 children can be 
tested in an hour by using this instrument.* If the examination rep eals 

• Many stale departincnls of health furnish the aodioincter free of charge for 
use in the schools. 
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a loss of six sensation units* for children in the higher grades, or nine 
sensation units for children in the lower grades, reference of the case 
should be made. An otologist should then reexamine the child and 
the aural efficiency should be exactly determined, the condition of the 
nose, throat, and sinuses ascertained, and the history of the child and 
the family recorded. Figure 20 shows the record sheet and test sheet 
used with the 4-A audiometer. 

Speech Disabilities. Speech defects develop early in life, usually 
betore the age of six. The majority arise out of a psychic disturbance: 
a few have a physical basis.t The common types are stuttering, articu- 
lation and voice disorders, retarded speech development, cleft palate, 
cerebral palsy, and impaired heating. ^ 
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Since the individual is nonnally constructed to use one extremity 
in preference to the other, efforts to exercise both sides equally are 
physiologically against nature and educationally unsound. Writing, 
like other functions of language, shon-s a dependence upon unilateral 
cerebral dominance. 

Speech Disabilities and Special Classes. There is not the same 
need for special classes in caring for speech conditions that exists for 
certain other physically atypical children. It is common practice, there- 
fore, to find these children enrolled in regular classes and engaged in 
the regular program of the school. They should have, however, special 
attention which provides a number of services. 

In the first place there should be a diagnosis of the condition. Since 
these disabilities usually occur before the age of six, the kindergarten 
teacher should be alert to detect abnormality. The child then can be 
referred for diagnosis. In arriving at a diagnosis it may be essential to 
secure the cooperative services of ph)-sic»an, psjcbologist, and special 
teacher of speech, but in most cases one of these is adequate. In large 
cities speech clinics may be established and parents encouraged to 
bring preschool children for diagnosis and treatment. In recent years 
great progress lias been made in speech correction by teachers espe- 
cially prepared for this work. 

Tuberculosis Among Children. The care of children with 
tuberculosis has improved as the nature of the disease has become 
more clearly underetood. Tests have shown that practically all adults 
are or have been infected with the tubercle bacillus. Groups of chil- 
dren show varying percentages. The city rate is ins-ariably higher than 
in rural areas. 

The Health Examination and Tuberculosis. The routine health 
examination is worthless for the early diagnosis of this disease. Any 
case discovered by the routine method would be active in lungs, 
bones, or glands. Discovery of early tuberculosis in children requires 
a special procedure- The x-ray examination now represents standard 
procedure. 

If this reveals the presence of a focus of the disease, steps arc 
taken to combat the infection. Owing to the dcs’clopmcnt of micro- 
films the expense of x-ray examinations is reduced. In fact, many 
school sjstcms now conduct routine x-raj- examinations for tuber- 
culosis, assisted by volimtarj’ or official health agencies in the com- 
munity. 

The Care of Tuberculous Children. A reactor to tuberculin may 
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have an active case of the disease, a recently arrested case, or a well 
healed lesion. Children who give x-iay evidence of a well healed lesion 
may be considered normal and well, and may engage in the normal 
activities of children of similar age without danger. Children with 
recently arrested cases may be permitted to enroll for classes in school 
but they should be carefully watched to note their ability to live 
normally without a reappearance of symptoms. 

A child with any form of active tuberculosis should not be per- - 
mitted in a general classroom; he should be under treatment in a 
hospital or at home. Open-air schools and outdoor classrooms have 
been abandoned; they have no important place either in the preven- 
tion or treatment of tuberculosis. 


Cardiac Disabilities. Heart injury in children may follow diph- 
theria or scarlet fever or be congenital in origin, but the commonest 
source is acute rheumatic fever.* So established is this relationship 
that clinicians speak of a rheumatic syndrome in which recurrent 
attacks of tonsillitis, acute rheumatic fever, chorea (St. Vitus dance), 
and carditis constitute the chief items. Unless there are other indica- 
tions chorea may be regarded as a rheumatic manifestation. The 
® ^pears most frequently from seven to eight years of age. 

The Care of Cardiac ChUdren. Not all children with cardiac 
disease require special attention. Many should attend regular classes. 
Emerson estimatw that m not more than 8 per cent of the 20,000 
any of tho normal acUvities 
nnS T infected foci are 
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Beyond this supervisory service, the "cardiac” needs thorough medi- 
cal attention directed to the relirf of conditions (tonsils, teeth, etc.) 
that may be the source of infection. Children with cardiac disease 
need to be educated to recognize their limitations and care must be 
exerted to avoid pampering and unduly arousing fears and inhibitions 
that are worse than the disease in many children. 

Nutrition Disabilites. The nutrition of an individual is an ex- 
pression of the chemical activities of his body cells on the one hand, 
and his food supply on the other. Basal metabolism is the activity of 
body cells when the individual is in a state of rest and without food. 
This can be measured accurately and portrays the level of chemical 
activity existing in the cells. Boys and girls have about the same meta- 
bolic rate until the age of 14 when girls show a lower one. 

Ntitrition Classes. ft is generally agreed that there are six essen- 
tials for the health of the growing child: (I) absence of phj'sical 
impairments; (2) sufficient amount of nom'ishwg foods at proper 
times; (3) outdoor air; (4) prevention of fatigue and adequate rest; 
(5) developmental physical activities; and (6) cooperation of the 
home in the first five of these essentials. 

Well organized nutrition classes set for themselves the realization 
of these six essentials. To feed children who suffer from serious defects 
is apt to be disappointing in its results. Rest periods are essential and 
activity must be curtailed temporarily. 

Children for nutrition classes should be selected by the physician 
although the teacher should be alert to observe lack of ambition, 
flabby musculature, appearance of anemia, under\\’eight, lessened 
resistance to disease, and early fatigue referring those with such con- 
ditions to the proper medical authority. 

Socially Atypical Children. ^Vhe^ the gardener transplants a 
shrub or young tree, growth during that season is apt to be less than 
usual. It is remarked that the plant needs to adfust itself to the new 
environment. If the tree is moved from poor soil or from a crowded to 
a free site, it may show in the first season distinct improvement. Tlicsc 
are common observations upon plants. Man recognizes more and 
more today the problems of adjustment that confront him, particu- 
larly the great s'ariety that present themselves to children. 

Tlie children of any commtmity represent a group that faces stren- 
uous and highly complex adjustment problems. TIicsc arise in the 
home, in the social life of school and of other institutions, in the street, 
and play life of children. Adults, of coimc, have adjustment problems. 
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condition of these unfortunates the intelligence test and the medical 
examination are the two most important mrasures. In general, those 
children to be assigned to custodial service are idiots, imbeciles, feeble- 
minded persons, and moral imbeciles. 

Custodial care should be adequate for the simple needs of inmates; 
it is a mistake to spend an excessive amount of time, effort, and 
human energy in attempts to educate or reconstruct the wasted prod- 
ucts of humankind. Care in the colony where some may do work to 
contribute to their cost to the stale should be humane but svithout 
delusions and surely without sentimentality. These individuals, how- 
ever, are the responsibility of the state. 

Remedial Service. Children who require remedial service may 
have adjusted adequately for a number of years in school, but with 
the storms of adolescence 6nd their problems too difEcult. Often thej’ 
become delinquent and are committed to stale institutions. Their de- 
linquency arises, however, during school age so that problems of delin- 
quency bear directly upon the administration of public education. 

The Nature of Delinquency. Boys and girls who break out of 
the established social patterns of behavior may be classified as uncon- 
trolled, problems, truants, incorrigiblcs, or delinquents. The degree of 
their variation determines their classification. 

The child unable to adjust is the problem child of the classroom. 
This inability is a condition of the ner\ous s)'stem which is called 
neurosis. The neurotic individual may exhibit various outwnrd mani- 
festations. He may show a lack of muscular tone. He may be average 
or above in intelligence and yet nothing in the challenges of the 
school interests him. Day-dreams and fantasy cany him into a world 
of the imagination so that attention is poor. He becomes self-centered, 
especially if an only child. He feels misunderstood, becomes sensitive 
to criticism, and may develop a sense of inferiority or, as compensa- 
tion for inadequacy, adopt a bullj-ing and boasting manner. 

Various postural attitudes and muscular movements may appear— 
stammering, curious attitudes of head and shoulders, twitchings, 
vision disabilities, nail-biting. TIjc>' represent the strain on the ncu 
rons of the neurotic child, hard pressed by his environment, often 
undernourished, and quite unable to find unity for himself in the total 
situation. 

It is obvious that the world for children as well as for adults has 
become more complex. Tlic ox cart cmliation was an easier svorld 
for children as it u-as for grovsn-ups. To the nesv world produced by 
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inventive genius, tlie older membeis of societj' have not 
adequate social controls, so tlut the child is catapulted into a soci tj 
of frequent divorce, nervous parentage, religious conflicts, an emo- 
tional problems of various lands. u ih 

In the face of this background of neurosis it is obvious that c 
problem of delinquency is not to be solved by whipping, scolding, or 
moral lessons. A study of the child is required and full recognition 
must be given to the land of nervous sjstem inherited as well as to 
the sarious environmental factors of the home, school, and com- 


panions that play upon his personality. 

Dclmquenc)’ increases markedly in early adolescence. Tire median 
age for bo)'S is 14 to 15 years and for girls 15 to 16 years. Police reports 
ale the youth of criminals. Forty-five per cent of the inmates at Sing 
Sing arc under 25 years of age. Beliefs regarding the influence of 
nationality and of phjsical condition in the production of delinquency 
have not been borne out by studies made. 

Problem children cxliibit a phj'sical condition that is no worse than 
the general run of children, nor docs good condition aid in the success 
of treatment 

Tlic problem is complex. In addition to the inheritance factor, ex- 
citing causes arc: (1) l^d companions, often a by-product of broken 
homes or working mothers; (1) poor recreations; (3) adolescent 
instability, frequently associate with economic insecurity; (4) early 
sex experiences; (3) motion pictures; (6) school dissatisfaction; (7) 
mental conflicts; (8) extreme socbl suggestibility; and (9) love of 
adventure. Lack of intelligence is not a factor. 

Tlicsc factors indicate the importance of wholesome interests and 


partially explain the prophylactic influence of playgrounds upon ado- 
lescent j-outh. In many communities thcic arc churches and schools 
which intcial themselves too little m the promotion of normal social 
Wt.nit Wa lit conccmcdcttlmhcl) will, formal rclicion and the 
Utter -.ill. toinul rf, ration. Ihcn today, tlie school is very stosc to 
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In some school systems problem children are placed in special 
classes; these are known as opportunity, shop-center, and occupational 
classes. In some cities there are special schools of the farm tj’pe. In 
both classes and schools physical education is a basic part of the 
program. 

Preventive Service. Diagnosis of children’s difficulties may lead 
into the emotional or the intellectual field. In the former are found 
truants, incorrigibles, wanderers, delinquents, criminals; in the latter, 
the mentally retarded and those with more serious impaired intellec- 
tual capital. The role of the school with respect to the former has 
been discussed; the function of the school with respect to the men- 
tally retarded also is important. 

Mentally Retarded Children. Special classes for mentally re- 
tarded children are organized in all large cities, The phj-sical education 
program for these handicapped children presents a difficulty. Retarded 
children usually are awkward, with coordination much impaired. 
They need to be encouraged to try different movements. Singing 
games and simple dances may be used to advantage; music helps con- 
siderably in these activities. Rhythm is a rather fundamental quality 
in all humans and although some retarded children appear to be 
devoid of even the most remote traces, others may develop a good 
sense of rhythm. The large body movements should be taught first of 
course; there will be better success wth them. Fine coordinations such 
as those involved in tap dancing will be acquired very late if at all. 

Certain games involving recognition of color, name, or number may 
be used helpfully in these classes. Obviously the problem is dual: to 
give as much help as possible in developing the powers of mind that 
the child has, and also to develop and educate him in motor activities. 
There should be no delusion about the product The best of oppor- 
tunity can yield no more than nature gives at the start. 

Summarizing Statement. To find opportunity in life that calls 
forth one’s best efforts is to find a way of living in which the indi- 
vidual can be satisfied and the community can be proud. Tlic conflict 
that tends to develop bchvecn the needs of the individual and the 
needs of society gives rise to all sorts of stresses. These produce ill 
health or result in maladjustment. Many of the disabilities of children 
arise out of accidents tliat leave the individual crippled in some re- 
spect. Tlte good society provides rich opportunities for the dwelop- 
ment of the individual and gives needed supervision to his actirities. 
Moreover, it is the business of wise parents and good citizens to see 
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tliat conBicts do not arise between the individual and society. 1£ tliey 
unavoidably do so, tbc larger good of society of course is to be pro 
tected, but it should be remembered that there is no community goo 
existing as a state apart from the welfare of individuals who compose 
the community. , , 

The disposition to separate tbc community from individuals w o 
compose it is as fallacious as the purpose to make a distinction be- 
tween the organism and the environment. Such a distinction is whol y 
artificial, and sers’es only the convenience of language. Tlic ennron- 
ment and organism are merely two aspects of one pbcnomcnoni the 
individual in a total situation. To cnticli tbc environment is to enrich 
child life and to impoverish it is to drain away national resources. As 
schools and other social institutions engage in the leadership or 
people, teaching them how to live, they must conceive of their func- 
tions as related to human behavior and the dci’clopment of the 
individual. ^Vllen this happens the academic allegiance to remote 
and traditional ends will cease, but so powerful is the mfluence of 
custom that the growth to belter living in tbc world must of necessity 
be slow. 


Problems for I>iscussion 

1. A duector ot health edacation and physical education recommends a {uH 
time physical education teacher (with special preparation In rehabilitation) for 
the school for handicapped. The superintendent opposes the recommendation on 
the basis that, “Our handicapped children arc different They are not athletically 
inclined. A good recess period each day is sufficient." Do you agree? 

2. The gifted child is often regarded as a small, weak, uncoordinated and 

studious individual. In reality he is larger, stron^r, and healthier for his age group. 
Because he is often accelerated in school, he is not as physically mature as his 
classmates His knowledge and undentanding of the game is often far superior 
to his physical ability. AVhat considerations must be made to keep this child 
interested in physical education activities? ^ 

3. Ptograim oi .ajpUi plipicl rfocaBon raiy in philosophy (rom Iho icme- 
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chapter 13 


Intramural Athletics 


mat Aie Intiamural Athletics? A deSnition in keeping wilh 
die derivation oi the tenn would limit inltammal athletics to those 
activities, competitive and noncompetitive, conducted within the 
limits or houndaries of a particular school. Frequently, contests be- 
hvccn teams or individuals representing various schools of a com- 
munity, held without an admission fee, are regarded as intiamutals. 
The term “extramural” appears more appropriate to designate this 
type of activity. 

Purposes of Intramural AtWeiics. Intramural athletics provide 
an opportunity for all students to engage in many types of athletic 
acUvitifis regardless of sVill. Members of intramural teams enjoy the 
thrills of success which crown achievement, learn to lalce defeat intelli- 
gently and graciously, develop worthwhile habits of leisure, and form 
a permanent interest in sport. 

Thus the objectives of intramural athletics may be summarized in 
terms of their educational values; 

1. To Promote Leisure Education. A part of each person’s leisure 
should be devoted to wholesome physical activity. Without the spe- 
cialization requited for intcrschool competition, intramural athletics 
promote sldlls in various games and sports intended for use in leisure 
lime while at school and in life after school. 

2. To Enrich Social Competence. Intramural athletics establish 
group relationships in situations of vital interest to students. Proper 
organization and conduct of these activities facilitate the developmrat 
of such desirable qualities as sportsmanship, cooperation, self reliance 
and friendliness. ’ 

S. To Develop Group LoydUks. Devotion to a cause enables a 
2W 
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Derson to put forth his best efforts, subjugating individual interests to 
the relfare of the group. Interschool athletics restrict this pnvilc^ to 
‘tl::S nu^L'r wh'o comprise fte t-, in— 

. normal asm^ 
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often create problems similar to criticisms 
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The Intramural Director. b 
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dcpaitmeol, called an intramural director may organize Jt'd direct 
the program. Sometimes the head coach of a pven spmt has charge 
o{ intramutals in that activity vwth otiier facultj- membeis saving a 
assistants Wheteset practicable the lOtraniural program should be- 
come the responsibility of one person. Coaches of interschool trams 
rarely rive sufficient attention to students of average native abflit}', 
or the intramural program is used for the ptimar)' purpose of develop- 
ing material for the school team. 

Types of Activity. Since physical education teaches fundamCT- 
tal shills which hare a direct contribution to recreational activiries 
outside of school, numerous seasonal activities in the physical educa- 
tion program are suitable for intramural competition. In fact, the 
intramural program may well grow out of the instructional program, 
providing recreation and play ocpetiences beyond those available dur- 
ing the school day. Intramural groups engage in a diversified list of 
events leading up to such culminating activities as play days and 
sports days. Activities for any school depend on local interests, time 
allotment, facilities, staff, and financial support. 

Selection of Teams. Among the numerous methods used to 
select intramural teams the following appear most frequently: (1) 
grade in school; (2) home rooms; (5) classification based upon age, 
height, weight, or a combination of these factors; (4) physical educa- 
tion class section; and (5) voluntary ^oups. Individual patticipatiou 
usually follows a similar pattern. 

Intramural Council. An intramural council elected by the stu- 
dent body can contribute much to the spirit and development of a 
good intramural athletic program. This body serves in an adsisory 
capacity to the teacher in charge. The council is concerned wjfli such 
problems as eligibility, protests, offiebting. awards, corecreation, and 
extramural competition. 

Intrormiral Managers. Two intramural managers should be ap- 
pointed each year, one tobehnownas the senior manager, the other 
the junior manager. The senior manager is responsible for the care of 
equipment, assisting with the conization of teams, postine sched- 
ulcs scoimg at centals, fceping peinanml records, and perfotmina 
such t)th« duties as the director shall assign to him. The iunior snarf- 
agin uoliEes teams when Ihcj- arc scheduled to pby, check attendance 
and digihilit,- of players, posts the score after contests assists the 
senmr nanager w^h equipment, and performs such othnl^nrtiom 
as may be assigned to him by the director. In addition, ea* ^r“ 
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sentative team should have its otvn manager to perform such duties 

"Ei|hih?r" usually no scholastic requirements are enforced 

unlesf a student is so far below the avemge of his class ^ 

time is needed for study. Obviously, members of 
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communities intramural diiecti 
ior geneial publicity purposes, 
ing the program to the public. 

Assembly Programs, The school assembly offers opporlumties 
for spot announcements and student demonstrations. 

Bulletin Boiirds. Wise use of bulletin boards serv’e to inform 
students of policies, regulations, schednles, and general announce- 
ments. The board must be attractive and changed frequently. 

Bulletins. The daily mimeographed bulletin which many 
schools circulate to all home rooms serves as a good channel for 
announcements, schedules, postponemeirts, and game results. 

HoTirCToom Representatives. Many schools follow the plan of 
having each homeroom designate a student as intramural representa- 
tive. It is his responsibUity to keep his group informed of the intra- 
mural policies and procedures. 

Types of Ckjxnpctitioii. There are se\'eral types of competition 
for intramural athletics; among the most common are Round Robin 
Tournaments, and Eluninatiorr Tournaments. 

In Round Robin Tournaments each team plays e\'eiy other one, 
and the final standing is determined by the percentage method. 


ors successfully utilize local newspapers 
This is an excellent means of interpret- 


Table 3. Round Robin Tournament for Four and Five Teams 

FOtTR TEAMS 

Ut Date- Team 1 Plays Ttam 2, Team i Flays Team 4 
Znd Dale: Team 1 Flays Team 3, Team 2 Plays Team 4 
3rd Dale; Team I Flays Team 4; Team 2 Plays Team 3 
nVCTEASO 

hi Dale: Team 1 Plays Team 2; Team 3 Plays Team 4 
2ii<i Date Team 1 Plays Team 3; Team 4 Plays Team 5 
H Team 2 Pbys Team 5 

tS S!'’ i 5; Team 2 Flap Team 3 

!lh Pate; Team 2 Play) Team 1; Team 3 Play) Team 5 

Table 3 sW the iirangenient foi fom oi five teams, alfhoagh the 
plan^y be amplified to provide for any number of rmits. Whenever 
possible an odd number of teams should be avoided because of diffi- 
culties encountered in scbednlc mahing.* 

• Tlie uamle, rf pn,„ to complete a RmmJ R„ti„ Tournament i) 

dtrtcnninedbythefonnBU; -1 ^ N rrerevott , 

2 ‘^fKentsthenmnlwof tcamsentered. 


1-2 

1-3 2-3 
1-4 2-4 3-4 

1-2 

1-3 2-3 

1-4 2-4 3-4 

1.5 2-5 3-5 4-5 
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Table 4. Percentage Method of Scoring Round 
Robin Tournaments 



1st 

2ko 

3rd 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

PER 

TEAM 

CAME 

CAME 

GAAIE 

PLAYED 

WON 

LOST 

CENT 

I 

Won 

Won 

Won 

3 

3 

0 

1. 000 

2 

Lost 

Won 

Won 

3 

2 

1 

.666 

3 

Won 

Lost 

Lost 

3 

1 

2 

.333 

4 

Lost 

Lost 

Lost 

3 

0 

3 

.000 


Table 4 shows the percentage method of scoring Round Robin 
Tournaments. The number in the per cent column is determined by 
dividing the number of games rvon by the total number of games 
played. 

The chief advantage of the Round Robin Tournament over the 
Elimination Tournament is that the former permits a team to con- 
tinue playing after it has been beaten; whereas in the Elimination 
Tournament a defeated team is automatically barred from further 
competition.* 

For various reasons the director may wish to use the Elimination 
Tournament. The plan is simple when the number of teams compet- 
ing is a perfect power of 2.f Figure 21 shows such an organization. 


rirat round 


Second- TOu»d round 



Fignre 21. Elimtnabon toumaujeot when the Dumbw of teams « a perfect 
power of 2. 


Assuming that the number of teams has been determined, the next 
step is to decide upon the order in which the teams appear. One 


• See footnote for exceptions, p. 210. 


t The term “perfect power of 2” means 
by 2 until the final quotient is 1. For e 

2 -4- 2 =: 1; UierefoTC T 


that a number may be e\-cnly dmdrf 

_ example 8 -f -2 = ‘f:4-r-2 — 2; 

is a perfect power or 2. 
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method is to s\Tite consecutive numbers on cards equal to the number 
of teams enrolled. Each intramural manager or captain selects a card 
which aotomatically indicates the relative position of the team he 
represents. 

During the first round (Fig. 21) team 1 plajt team 2; team 3 plays 
team 4; team 5 plaj-s team 6; and team 7 plaj-s team 8. Teams 2, 3 5, 
and 8 having emerged victorious the tournament proceeds to the 
second round which ehmmatcs teams 3 and 5. In the final or third 
round team 2 is awarded first place, team 8 second place, and team 5 
(which now has defeated team 3), third place. A d^ds-antage of the 



luted dnnng the first scries, although it is nossiH*’ In ™ 

occur du4 the *’= organized w that 

^though disputes sometimes result them theu, 

“Pb£the A ™P'e 'u'l^Si^nZrMpto 

to 
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Figure 22 shows an Ehmination Tournament organization com- 
posed of twelve teams. During the first and second round of games all 
teams are permitted to play. At the end of the second round teams 
1, 8, and 11 are still competing for the championship. Now the ques 
tion arises, which team shall be given a bye in the third round? By 
this time interest has become so intense that each group presumably 
will ask either to play or to draw the bye, depending upon whatever 
advantage is to be obtained thereby. The director now wishes he had 
planned the tournament so that byes had been provided in the first 
round. How could this have been done? 

Returning to the original proposition based upon the perfect power 
of 2 this may be accomplished by referring to Table 5. The rule for 
such cases follows: The number of byes in the first series equals the 
original number of teams (in this case 12) subtracted from the next 
higher integer which is a perfect power of 2. By consulting Table 5 
it is obvious that this integer is 16. Subtracting to determine the byes, 
one has 16 — 12 = 4 or the number of byes to be drawn in the first 
round. 

Proceeding as before, cards are provided equal to the number of 
teams entered, and on four of these cards the word “bye” is svritten. 
Captains or managers draw cards which indicate the relative position 
of the various teams. The Elimination Tournament for bvelve teams 
is represented conectly in Figure 2k* In the first round, teams I, 2, 


Table 5. How to Determine the Number of Byes in an Elimination 
Tournament Based upon the Perfect Power of 2 


2X2 = 4 
4X2 = 8 
8 x 2=16 
16X2=32 
52X2=64 
64 X 2 = 128 


The number of byes in the first series equals the original 
number of teams subtracted from the next higher integer 
which is 3 perfect power of 2. 

Exaropfe: Assume thae are 12 teamf. Referring to the 
table one finds that the next higher inleger is 16 Now 16 — 

1 2 = 4 or the number of byes to be drawn in (lie fint senes, t 


II, and 12, having drawn byes, remain idle. In the second, third, and 
fourth rounds all teams compete which have not been eh'minateJ. 


• With a limited amount of practice the exact number of byes is Msily deter 
mined. For example, if 23 teams arc enrolled. 23 is subtracted from 32. Icawng 
9 byes to be drawn during the first series; 44 teams mil necessitate 20 byes 
(64 — 44), etc. 

t See Figure 25 for the correct representation of these data. 
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According to Figure 23 team 12 desen-es first place, team 1 se«)nd 
plac^ and team 5 third place.* 

Many directors prefer the Round Robin to the Elimination Tonrm- 
ment. Often the Elimination Tournament places an emphasis on 
quantit}’ rather than qualit)' uith reports showing a high percentage 
of student participation, whereas certain competitors may have par- 
ticipated for only a limited period in a single contest. 



»Sy» 

, 1 

3 


1 4 

, 

* 
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of fa’cct a perf^Tp^cJT the ncmhe 

Witl' 

athletics. This b the part of the dav r. ^ intramnta 

in the '"P^n'nnls before schoo 

-Inunj the latte pan of il ^irtivily periot 
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Use of the physical education class period for intramurals conflicts 
with sound educational principles which regard class periods as being 
concerned primarily with instruction. 

Corecreation. Compatible with the objective to enrich social 
competence is the provision for corecreational and coeducahonal ac- 
tivities. Activities such as dancing, bowling, badminton, volley ball, 
tennis, and golf offer excellent opportunities for wholesome com- 
panionship among young people of both sexes. 


Problems for Discussion 

of formal dismissal th^hysical ^ ^ on a broad intramural 

and loading of busses. The principal ei^ th^ to 

program dafly. mat are conduct intramural games during 

!. A teacher of physical edu^nsa^ _ 

^°Y&gtheba*etbans 5 as™mauj^-^^^ 

nasium is avaBabU for and boys’ totramural basketball, Tbe 

'Tretred-alrnaanof^.^^^^^^^ 
that the intramural program “ not 

as a “farm" system (or the pofitiom on intramural teams. 

but who show promise, ate wrefuly p . joj^nJary consideration, or ate 

and players with no vanity improve this situation? , 

Tfn/trtoS'a„7Snde^^ >*' 

from their own experience and observation. 
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Chapter 14 


Interschool Athletics 


Interschool Athletics in America. Perhaps more than any other 
single movement, athletics and spoils characterize physical education 
in America. Gaining nation-wide popularity in colleges and univer- 
sities during the early part ot the twentieth century, inteischolastm 
contests spread rapidly into the public schools. The influence of 
iormal discipline and faculty psychology which largely determined 
the curriculum of that period found no place for athletics and they 
emerged without pedagogical sanction, administrative direction, or 
school control. Indeed, an activity to be called educational must Erst 
have been experienced by those who dictated the school policies, and 
also have achieved the status of appearing in the "social register" of 
the academic world— the texlbooVs of the schools. 

Under the guidance of coaches from outside the school, and with- 
out the wise supervision that superintendents and principals might 
have afforded, athletics gained popular recognition. This approval 
came not as a tribute to a great educational enterprise but as an 
intuitive response to a spectacle which appealed to man's fundamental 
nature. 

Contests between schools were planned by students and watched 
by admiring groups of townspeople. Soon adolescent sponsorship to- 
gether with unbridled spectator influence turned the emphasis from 
friendly competition to unwholesome rivalry wherein the spirit of 
winning at all costs assumed major proportions. Occasionally inter- 
school athletics became the pawn of the sporting fraternity. Numerous 
sharp practices arose during this era, some of which persist, blemishing 
an olhemise worthwhile educational venture. Thus, the advent of 
prmelyting, commercialism, low dignity standards, poor spottsman- 
may be largely attributed to this unhappy 

2U 
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Slowly school authorities came to realize the necessi^ of respon- 
sihle leadership. Early attempts to erercise accountable administrative 
control arose from the embarrassment of school authonties over un- 
ethical procedures, rather than an arvahened consciousness by those 
officials that educational values might be derived from such cont . 
Gradually superintendents and principals began to accept mterschoo 
sports as an essential part of the school 

*^Athlet!cs and Physical Education. Within a few short years 
coXl of athletics passed from stndents and spectators to supenn- 
tandl and princi'pals. Under the 

administrators responsible persons were employed ° P™ ™ 

veloD the educational values of such activities. Most of this P 

velop tne eoucatio education, the majority of 

has been assumed by teachers or p ^ who have re- 

whoin are expenenced “^^*‘„„„erons professional schools 

integral part of physical education ^ 

Convincing evidence of this P™«P , r, a,ci,,,cs- Problems 
tional Policte Commission* 

end Policies. This pubhcatmnOTS ^F aA,e,ies. Several na- 

expressions of concern “y*' P” and physical education 

tionally known leaders in ita Vontent.t 

partiejated “ differences of opinion «isl 

Athletics for Oiris. vvmwp extreme are those 

relative to athletic competition approximates the 

who favor an -‘scholastic program 

type of organization found i Jh competition for girls 

the other extreme is a group w enr*;-!! nmes wth the “desire 

should be restricted to P‘‘'‘‘“PL'‘’g these two points of view- 

to win” element largely '^^''^JX^ritrsuch factL as: (1) the 
are many variations, V; edequ^te control over such 

extent of competition to he pennitted. (Z) ao q cs con- 

functions; (3) teams coached by qualified ^e 

ducted by competent women . (rames; (6) provision 

used as added or preliminary attrac .j„gc girl who lacks the 

for the athletic participation needs of the as erage g 

• The Educalionil Polidw 

Education Association and the Mhletict: rroblems and 

tThe summary of °t 

Policies appears in the appendix of the text. 
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sHl leqntad ta sctal teams; and (7) other problems of similar 

rirls are to be restricted from errgaging irr mterscbool compcUlton 
whnfbojs are encouraged to dr> so, ttvo reason for such restnctron 
must be found in the hind of social quaUties desned in the diftetent 
sexes, rather than in significant differences in biological needs and 

interests. . r s - 

Modem liberalism has brought to women greater freedom m the 
choice of a vocation and in numerous other matters. Thus, she snares 
with her brother opportunities to engage in politics, industry, the 
professions, homemakiog, recreation, and, in fact, practically all of 
the functions of citizenship toward which education is focused. Under 
such conditions it is difficult to support the view that interschool 
competition for girls should be abolished, and at the same time sub- 
scribe to the policy that there are educational values to be derived 
from interschool athletics for boys not attainable to the same degree 
in other forms of public school education. Consistent indgment would 
appear to recommend similar policies for both girls and boys. 

These policies would attempt to improve conditions through edu- 
cation rather than by prohibition. Numerous remedial measures have 
improved interschool competition for boys relating to such perplexing 
problems as overemphasis, proselyting, unwise use of gate receipts, 
unsportsmanlike conduct of contestants, and affairs of similar nature. 

The Dirwon /or Girls’ and Women's Sports of the American 
Associahon for Health, Physical Education, and Reaealion represents 
a strong organization for the development and control of these activi- 
ties. This organization establishes procedures and standards aimed to 
improve the educational values of athletic competition; it supports 
the view that competitive elements in sports activities may be used 
constmetively for achieving desirable educational and recreational 
objectives; it recogni^ the expressed needs of highly skilled girls, 
but beliw^ competition through sports is the privilege of all leeard- 
less of skill; it holds that a broad physical education program plus 

over i„ier,d,o. 

A fait administraUve heataort of Ibis topic avoids personal or 
S'?!, It respects the Hsnrents of ac^led women 
and the pronouncements of orgaoHations tonnded to perpetuate the 
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worthwhile physical and social values inherent in sport. At the same 
time such a treatment strives to formulate administrative policies that 
r^oncile the facts of biological and social inheritance with sharp con- 
flicts between nature and nurture that tend to increase as civilization 
develops. Failure to give due recognition to the seriousness of these 
conflicts, and to the educational needs of individuals, results in many 
of the untenable positions held by persons interested in girls and 
women. 

Biological Differences between Boys and Girls. Numerous ana- 
tomical and functional differences exist between the sexes. The female 
pelvis becomes broader after puberty, giving to the femur a marked 
obliquity which lessens the girl's ability to run or jump. The shoulder 
girdle of the adolescent boy is wider and stronger than that of the 
average girl of the same age. Evaluations that have been made of 
instinctive, emotional, temperamental, and moral traits show no sig- 
nificant differences between the sexes. 

Physical strength is a relative matter. Some boys are stronger than 
others, and marked differences in physical strength should be recog- 
nized in scheduling one team with another, especially in those activi- 
ties involving bodily contact. Where boys lack the physical capacity 
to engage in a particular type of competition, another sport is recom- 
mended for them. Certainly girls should not be expected to attain 
standards of excellence established for boys in athletic events requiring 
great strength, although activities suited to the interests and capacities 
of girls might easily be chosen. 

Extramural Competition. Extramural sports competition is 
that in which participants are students from one or more schools. It 
differs from interscholastic competition by providing a program for 
students regardless of skill. Extramurals do not involve leagues, cham- 
pionships, or season-long schedules. 

Play days and sports days, especially the latter, have achiet'cd success 
among secondaiy school girls. Telegraphic meets or occasional invita- 
tional events represent other desirable forms of extramural competi- 
tion. Extension of these activities to boj-s and coeducational groups 
suggests a desirable challenge to school administraton. 

Play Days. As a means of substituting some form of participa- 
tion among girls from neighboring schools for the intense riNuIr)' 
which often characterizes intcrschool athletics, the play day insures a 
suitable kind of competition. 

As plarined originally the play day proWdes activity based upon 
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some atWtarily chosen division such as colors, and nol upon one 
school playing against another. The program usually includes: iU 
events for large groups, such as giant cage ball or dancing in which 
representatives from ail schools aic brought together; (2) competi- 
tive activities between color teams; (?) individual competition in 
which one person challenges another from a different color team to 
compete in a stunt or individual gam^ and (4) a social get-together 
after which a few speeches ate made, school songs sung, and refresh- 
ments served. 

Each school sends a prescribed number of participants to the play 
day, and fiiese participants are assigned to various color teams— red, 
blade, brown, blue— in such fashion that each unit contains repre- 
sentatives from all schools. Often points are awarded to the winning 
team in competitive events. Likewise points may be earned for the 
team in individual "challenges.” At the close of the day the color 
team wins that has earned the greatest number of points. 

Since the primary objective of the play day is participation and not 
competition, success is measured in terms of the joy and happiness 
which come from playing together. Friendly rivalry rather than win- 
ning a contest played with another school is the goal. 

Sports Days. A different type of play day, called the sports day, 
developed in the Mid-Westem slates. In this plan several teams from 
each of two or more schools assemble for a day’s outing. The program 
of CN'cnts comprises activities which have been used in physical educa- 
tion classes at the different schools. Instead of arranging color teams, 
each school maintains its identity, «>., the first, second, or third teams 
from one school play similar groups representing another institution. 
Since the sports day usually follows the intramural season, the teams 
already are rated according to success achieved in thelocaUnbammal 
league. 

Athletic OvetemphatU. EducaHuu seete to develop in the indi- 
vidual qnahUes which enable him to serve as a respected memhei o( 
SKte^. Any athletic program which tosteis outcomes in conHict with 
the tet mleiBts of fte social group must be legaided with suspicion. 
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as a whole, or any other person or penons gaining unwarranted special 
privilege thereby. Overemphasis takes many forms. 

A news item reads: 

SCHOOL HEAD NEEDS POLICE PROTECTION 
“Pnrsued by dozens of egg-throwing supporters of 
School, Mr. (Smith), superintendent of schools at ^ 

to leave town under guard alter a football game m which (York) de- 

'“'■nifrrof '(Bond)^adherents was aroused by an 

to the school board by Mr. (Smith), red nS 

High School, which caused a (Bond) star to be declared ineligible 

iggs Td mud were hurled at the car in which to (York) 

supLnten’dent left tmvn after the game, ="‘=.“Xy„ndTamomn 
along the street as he passed. A long procession o (Bond) automo- 
biles followed to superintendent s car several m ■ 

The account illustntes > Su”: 

ethical social practices opposed to the oesi iniei p 

''“r"' n nU Students ate advised to avoid certain difEcult sub- 

In some school students ate an „hen 

lects to remain eligible for athletics. f^nniKlv interferes wth 

to time required for pnctice or XP!'’ Xe mt beifdemand 
the tegular school jj undestable for the best 

during f *“tMuaI as well as for scholastic reasons, 

organic development of the indiv .T,„n,ed-out” by esccs- 

kVhether or not -/*c.o ^ issue, although some phy- 
sive competition this to be true. Perhaps the 

sicians and expenenced lies in the distorted 

greatest P™™"'! .X-,e‘’out of ad'ulation pafd to athletic heroes by 
relative values which arise 0^0 , j ^ seasonal coaches, win- 

fellow students and nlhletira primarily for public enter- 

ning at any cost, and “"X'^an ^gleSS premium placed on 
tainment are other examples of an exaggciai p 

interschool competition. ..niniie aoneal to outside 

The very nature of f ^^Xd = ^„s, certain 

influences. The elements of co ^ ’ r i teams. To prc\cnt over- 
alumni and others to follow ^ school authorities is 

emphasis, active supervision and control DJ 

ct rosms and rnperhumden, arc withheld ,» chid»is rcawm. 
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PriMiwls o! scWs, superintendents, end totds oi 
are responsible tor the educational values of atlilctics. llicse i 
are responsWe because Ibcj determine cdrrcatronal imIic}'. selre 
those rriio direct atlrlcl.es. and help to tormubte the rrrlcs 
lations of state athletic associations. Community leaders intcrrn 
in the welfare of ioulh arc rcccplivc lo sound educational guidance 
and are eager to cooperate in the best interests of joutli. 

AiUeiic Associations. Methods of local and stale control arc 
essential to the sound organization and condvret of inlcrschool com- 
petition. Fondamenlally, the local organization seeks to prewc or 
insure athletic standards compatible with general school policies, the 
state association provides standards governing participation betsveen 
schools, and the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations regulates interstate competition. 

The same association, cither local or state, should fvmction in mai- 
lers pCTlaining to both bojV and girls’ athletics. Tlie local organiza- 
tion may exercise jurisdiction over intramural cs enls as well as inter- 
school contests, although the state association usually limits itself to 
relationships betn-een municipalities or districts. An administrative 
problem dcsen'cs emphasis at this point. WTien the same association 
directs the activities of both boj-s atrd girls, men representatives often 
assume the lion’s share of control with girls’ athletics either paltcmed 
after boys' or relegated to an inferior position. Under these circum- 
stance the association should have a girls' or women’s committee 
with a woman chairman, that functions as a unit, and is responsible 
only to the administrative officer of the association. 

Local Athletic Associations. In many communities it is custom- 
ary to maintain a high school athletic association open to all regularly 
enrolled students. The chief objectives of such an association arc: 
(1) to promote the interests of athletics; and (2) to help finance 
interschool competition through a small membership fee. Unfor- 
tunately many of these associations serve primarily to inaease the 
emphasis on interschool competition and to give students, throuch 
official representation on the athletic council or committee unwat- 
ranted opporfenities to direct the athletic affairs of the school Alh- 
letics should be regarded as an educational enterprise, not as a riay- 
thmg for adolescent student minds. Interschool athletics b^r the 
same ed„ca„o„a reMa„,Wp to ftvpbystal educaCpfoI” that 
laboratoiy expencnces do to bfolory. physics nr chmto™ v?! a . 
tKponsib.l.ly to athletic affain is justified lo the estenT'a^oS 
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pupils in academic subjects. In the final analysis, student fees for 
membership in such associations represent merely another form of 

^'Depending somewhat upon the size of the community and the 
number of sfcondary schools involved, athlet.cs m 
administered by a council or councils and an 
committees. In relatively small cities w.th one or ^ f 
sinde council and committee will suffice, or perhaps fte too may be 
colinrfTnlo one unit. Where the 

schools differ widely, especially in large eta, .t « ^“^We to have an 
athletic council and an 

It dtotld b, th, lfl,il^,bbi«t 10 *, 

mg the ‘^ntendent The executive committee 

approval ^ two or three faculty 

may comprise the P.™“P^‘ P j gtion and physical education, 
members, and the director of h ^ ^ nieetings, per- 

2:,”“-^ ”■ V.H. ™~i. 

upon the local administrative ” s. 

authority in all problems p„a, jaally all states maintain a 

State Athletic ,,ate hfeh school athletic asso- 

strong central organization districts with the schools in 

ciation. Usually the state as a basis for 

each district classified according to pupn 

competition. hv a constitution and bylans, a state 

The association is governed y aaecutive secretary or com. 

board of control or its s[j(e board of control arc 

missioner of athletics. Mem renresent the different school 

elected from the -rious distnets ««ent^_^^ superintendents, 
classifications. Its directors of health education and 
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diihicB detennincs to some extenl the sm of *e ‘’“"''I 
ao oigaofation composed of nine membefi represents a satisfactory 
number, each person holding office for a period of three years, mOl 
one-third ol the penonnel letiiing annually. . T^ . 

The State High School Athletic Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Conflicts of opinion arise with respect to the 
lekUonship of the state high school athletic association to the state 
educarion department. Doubtless, numerous political and educational 
problems enter into the discussion when individual states are con- 
sidered, although the answer seems relatively obvious when judged 
by the principles of sound administiathc procedure. 

For those who believe that athletics are a part of public education, 
there can be but one answer. Since 1803, when Congress settled the 
character of the public school sj-slem by vesting control of township 
school lands in the legislatures of the various states, it has been the 
function of the state to establish standards, to disburse federal and 
state school funds, and to manage all school afiairs not delegated to 
the local school district. Moreover, in the management of scholastic 
contests and other matters which involve intenelatioruhips between 
local districts, it is customary for the state department of education 
to act as final authonty in supervision and control. 

From a purely legal point of view, some question may exist relative 
to the state or local board of education, as a department of govern- 
ment, having the right to rcdclegate the sponsorship of an educational 
activity such as interschool athletics to a voluntary orpnization lilce 
tiic state hi^ school athletic association. Quite certainly this right, if 
legal, should be voted by the board of education, rather than permit 
agents of the board (superintendent oi principal) to affiliate the local 
high school with the state high school athletic association without 
official action. Som^mes the school superintendent or high school 
pnncipal effects this membership svithout official approval bv the 
board of education. ^ 

Rrasom for not obtaining official pmnission from the board may 
re.de m the bebtf that intenebool alhleUca represent a sort of quasi- 
thetjrT “^vty outside the usual legal jurisdieUan eaercis^ by 
education. Rather than helping to solve the problerrr! 
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As a matter of fact, interschool athletics may not be legal at all 
without provision being made for them by the state legislature Un ess 
such contests are made legal, who is responsible m case of accident or 
injury to players and spectators? Who is responsible if ^ 

during toLamcnts sponsored by the voluntary high school athletic 
association? Obviously steps should be tahen, m 
exists with respect to legal status, to have .‘““f “ 

part of public education by appropriate Sn^h ^ 

hon would establish the respective re^onsibilities of the state hig 
school athletic association, the state education department, and local 

m Nullf Fedemtion of Slate High School Mhletio Assodu- 
(ious This organization is designed to protect and regulate inter, 
state'athletic contests and to .iromote 

, : , , , i-.e.-e,, rjfMetic events as maior and ininor sports, 

ous high schools clas ify athletic tradition; it is without 

leges rightfully have High Schools, 

luterschool Athleucs m 

The physical developing sSlls in a large num- 

schools provides an opportunity P jenjoj high school 

her of activities which may upon 

and outside of school. Succ^ ,u«r^nrinp this formative period, 
habits, attitudes, and 

es to physical education as well as to aca. 
X XTnZs^hc, iuterschool athletics in elementary and 

junior high schools. .ath them a thorough knowledge 

Qualified Ty,l. know that the age from 12 

of child growth and developmcn . c} j ll,js period the 
,0 H is regarded as tlw =5^,, "’.he muscular sj^em, and 

skeletal sjstem normally J (he possibility of serious 

that the heart increases rapidly m size swm 
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Bhwtal strain OI petraancnt injuiy if the activities are loo 
t Vnow, loo, that few jiijiioi high schools equip teams properly 
tal ents requiring hodily contact, and that although the ^ehooUora 
not assume sKponsibiUh,' for ininries received in athletic competition, 
education roust accept the moral responsibility for safeguardmg the 


health of young adolescents. 

The Athlcdc Coach. By tradition and title educators often look 
upon the athletic coach as a person apart from other employee of 
Ihe school. When athletics become more clearly recognized as bond 
fide curricular activities tradition may change with acceptance of fte 
coach as a substantial and important member of the staff, and edu- 
cators may bestow upon him the more appropriate title of teacher or 
insfrucfor of athletics comparable to other teachers or irislruclors in 
the school. Considerable evidence points in these directions. 

The athletic coach or instructor of athletics assumes a responsible 
position in American education. On the one hand he guides the 
destinies of jouth in life situations of intense interest. On the other 
hand he instructs boys in the technic of his specialty, and witnesses 
the results of his teaching in actual and immediate practice. His teach- 
ings are openly exposed to public evaluation. 

No other teacher enjoys so rich an opportunity for molding the 
character of adolescent youth, and no other teacher runs so great a rish 
of having his technical shortcomings exposed. The student of social 
studies may be brilliant in the classroom and a distressing failure as a 
citizen, but this time hb insliuctois are through with him. 

Qudli^Cfrtions of the Athletic Coach. Leadership in any educational 
activity is essential, but Icadmhip in athletics is of paramount impor- 
tance. Too often the athletic crwch, who might be a potent force in 
character education, b employed for hb ability to produce winning 
teams, "nic conditions under which he works may force him to aban- 
don desirable educational outcomes. Winning games b naturally the 
result of superior performance, but if winning is imperative, other 
wlucs must take a subordinate position. 

Sound character U vital in selecting the alhiclie coach became the 
presrutes and complexities of the game bring out the true caliber ol 
Itic man. icars ago an outstanding and successful coach wrote: 

It s^s to me that there are three fundamental questions that 
.honld ^ arW ab^t a roan More he is entrusted with the ^0005^ 
bnil) of COTchmg b^s. The first question to he answered is- What 
roenner of nurn „ Hors- does he speaV and act? Is he sonnTiS 
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clean in mind so that his influence is inspiring and uplifting? Would 
he set a fine ejample— not by posing but by being— the type of man 
we want each of his boys to be? If these questions cannot be answered 
favorably, stop then and there. No other qualities can supplant the 
fundamental qualities of character. The next question is: fust how 
well does he know what he tvtmts to teach? Is he thorough or super- 
ficial? Is he progressive or reactionary? Is he original or without 
imagination? In short, can he bring with him a thorough, solid knowl- 
edge, and will he keep that knowledge constantly abreast of changing 
conditions? And finally: Can he teach others what he knows? Can he 
take knowledge, add expressiveness and impressiveness of speech and 
action, imbue with enthusiasm and give his students something that 
will not only be easy to grasp but also pleasant to master? Surely the 
athletic coach of today must measure up to rigid high standards of 
both education and essentral manhood. Any profession so exacting 
and so demanding is being built upon the bed rock of education and 
must continue to grow and elevate itself to constantly higher planes.”* 
In genera], then, the qualifications of the coach are essentially no 
different from those required in any other teacher. He must be 
equipped technically in his specialty and conform in attitudes and 
appreciations to approved standards of social culture. 

Nearly all high school coaches are graduates of an approved college 
or university. State certification requirements stipulate that athletic 
coaches must present evidence of preparation equivalent to academic 
teachers. The athletic coach should be a bona fide and full time mem- 
ber of the high school faculty. And finally, men employed as athletic 
coaches or teachers of athletics desen'c the protection and support 
of boards of education and administrative authorities, rather than 
applause or condemnation depending upon the \’aiying success of 
athletic teams. 

Salary of the Athletic Coach. The entire salary of the athletic 
coach should be paid by the board of education. His salary ne\'er 
should be augmented by funds from the athletic association or from 
other sources. Such a plan tends to place athletics on a commercial 
basis. While it is true that the mental and ph)-sical strain of coaching 
may be greater than in many other teaching positions, the majorilj' of 
men become coaches because the)' enjoy the task. 

The coach should be paid on the basis of the regular teaching load 

• F, H. Yost: The Pbcc of Vanity Athletics in a Pjo^ram of Athletics for All. 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, June, 1931, p. 7. 
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esteWArf ( 0 - = giseo sctat. Boards <>« 

to appreciate the nombel of hoots ao atW^C coach ^=1“% 

If hh hours exceed the numher prescribed for the average ‘“:het he 
may be retabursed accordingly, although eveo’ mtaed coach under- 
stands that he will give many hours to his work without attemp mg 
to affix a “price-tag;’ to everything he does- Of course here, as in other 
subject areas, preparation and expetiertcc mmt be consvdetea. 

In some school s^-stems athletic coaches, although regular membeTS 
of the faculty, demand e\tra compensation for coaching assignments. 
Several boards of education have met these demands under public 
pressure; othere have raised the questron of legally adopted salary 
schedules, and the moral right of hoards of education to grant special 
privilege. Few court decisions have established precedents in this 
matter, and legislation has failed to indicate the proper course to 
follow. The problem becomes more perplexing with increased empha- 
sis placed on interschool athletics, and the comparatively high salaries 
paid some coaches in colleges and universities. Surely adminblralive 
wisdom, appropriate legislation, and board of education regulations 
are needed to provide a sound basis for policies adopted by local com- 
munities in the solution of this problem; a problem that already has 
attained huge proportions, and one that deserves serious administra- 
tive attention before it grows worse. 

As a result of the many requests received by the National Education 
Association, its Research Division studied the problem of extra pay. 
Facts available from larger urban school districts were analj-zed.* One 
hundred and fort)'-tno school districts with a population of over 
100.000 were ashed for their most recent salary schedules. The follow- 
ing IS the genaal comment of this study; 

Thu memorandom shows that a nuiority of the Urge: uiban school districts 
make some wosbiot for atra pay forasst^ed extra duties rendered by classroom 
tachers m hours beyond the r^lar teaching day. Only about half the districts 
however, pay for any extra duties other than athletics 

Al^lhmigh a few dutncls pay tttra amounb as h^h ax $1500 or more for 
coaching athkna. the mediam of the extra pajmems are not large MedLn 
am^nu of extra pay arc shown for 18 dfierent assignment, hi the Ithlic p?S 

S 1.01 Ih. Lmt ipCTl m pafominj ^ aSrad, tht ratal pa, 

Unitera “““«•»■ ^'oviatioii of ,ho 
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to tocompenso them ^ to leechets to 

adiustmenls would requite the school distM to enip j „ 
cover the class periods vacated by &e rac , , .jjjjysjs of the educational, 

Many school ptems have yet .*“ activities m the school program, 

social, and monetary value of gristing policies on the scheduling of 

to ao so. 

TheCoach^.nOfiicidormyer. 

, i-iBed 

s--tsroSX-— 

The matter should be deleterious eSects might 

activities to his efficiency as a t - h orchestra, worling 

result from devoting too muA U 
m ones own garden, or speaK g 

Both the coach and his sups"? employment negotiations 

standing about officiating or playing before empioyme g 

are finally completed. .;,e„mvent administrative difficulties. 

Such an understanding in y CB qualified instiup 

Occasionally an ? J,J5 staff. Because of his competence 

tor, becomes a member of *= ^.ol st^ substantial con- 

in athletics and for other ~ he ™uW 

tribulion to the school as a , ^ usually 

player he can ^rn more mo^anda^o^d to 

associated with coaching a 

qualified young men reason t is rray^^ demands of inler- 

Health Examinauon of participate in them 

school athletics are so exaebng ^,^^^,^^ ^ reputable physician. 

without a thorough medira contests without a 

When hoys or girls am atow^.o 0^n p„. 

competent ' .„i 5 ,„iors too much in jeopardy, 
fessional reputation of admin j require a certificate of 

Most state high =>“-'= ““X^Sg^ i" i"'“'^''OoI com- 

physical fitness for ever)’ bo) o P g oiUce of the nurse, 

^etUion. These certificates -eP^^Xe^X.iuns provide blanhs 
athletic director, or principal. Many siai 
or forms for this purpose. 
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Pennisslon. Th, custom te become stoost univem 
oi obuiniug patental peimission before students are allow ed to eng g 
in intench^alUetia. Some school systems use a fom which is 
signed by the parent granting permission for the student 
ifs^ied aeSvities and releasing the school from rreponsMi^ n 
case of injury incuned during practice periods or while playing in 

to Tate instances court decisions and rulings of attorneys 
general hold that the school is not responsible m case of physical 
injuries to contestants. Where an admission fee is charged the respon- 
sibility of tbe board of education remains in some doubt, and most 
schools obuin the parent’s signature to a statement designed to relieve 
Uie school of any obligaUan in this matter, even though there is 
senous doubt regarding the legal value of these forms. 

Some years ago many schools attempted to defray the hospital 
expenses or phjsician’s fee for such injuries, but the difficulties en- 
countered proved of such magnitude that most boards of education 
abandoned the practice. 

The school cannot accept responsibility for injuries received in 
athletic contests. Accidents inflicting injuries of a similar nature may 
occur in the science laboratory, auditorium, cafeteria, or other place 
connected with the school. The board of education is under tfie moral 
obligation, however, to provide competent supervision, adequate 
athletic equipment, sufficient first-aid facilities, and sound insurance. 

imurance agaiosi AiWetic Injuties. Payment of medical bills 
by the school, or expecting parents to assume responsibility for athletic 
injuries, has been replaced by insurance policies aimed to protect the 
board of education, allilctic coach, parent, and student. Usually the 
state lii^i school athletic association sponsors its own plan or arranges 
with an insurance company to provide this service for member schools. 
At other times the board of education or the parent teacher asso- 
ciation arranges for students to purchase at a small fee an accident 
policy coi-CTing all apprmed school acUvities. Usually this does not 
covet injuries sustained in football. Some schools provide a special 
poh^- for this sport and olhen have their own injury benefit plan 
Go^ insurance rcprcsCTb a wise investment. Poor insurance often 
gn cs httlc more tlun a false sense of security. Few of the “old line” 

ITd?™- should be tohen 

.Tt ' ' I'' inoutra of Ihe compiny wilting the 

pohey, m the Icpl euthonty of tl.e company ,o o^L i„T|v^ 
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state, and (3) the validity of coverage— that the policy specifically 
covers what it is supposed to insure. 

Eligibility. '\\^en schools first assumed responsibility for the 
control and supervision of inteischool competition, regulations of eli- 
gibility were established. Schools now either accept the standards 
adopted by the state high school athletic association or follow local 
regulations of their own. Competing ^hools should exchange certified 
eligibility lists prior to the contest. In large cities such lists are sub- 
mitted to the office of the director of health education and physical 
education. 

Because of deep-rooted public interest, and the pressure of outside 
groups, certain eligibility rules are established and strictly enforced. 
Usually these rules refer to: (1) age, (2) semesters of competition, 

(3) maintaining a passing grade in a given number of subjects, and 

(4) transfer from one school to another. Most state associations estab- 
lish 19 years of age as the upper limit of interschool participation. 
The number of semesters during which an athlete may compete 
ranges from eight to ten in a four-year high school and six to eight in 
a three-year high school. In nearly all states the contestant must 
attain a passing grade in three regular subjects. However, some author- 
ities oppose a specific regulation in scholarship and bold that academic 
standing and deportment satisfactoiy to the principal are sufficient. 
The migratory rule stipulates that the student shall attend school in a 
given community for a specific time before he is eligible for inter- 
school athletics; excqjtions provide for families moving from one 
community to another, if no athletic inducements influence parents 
in making the change in residence. 

Partidpation on Outside Teams. Fe^v schools permit membcR 
of the athletic squad to play on outside teams. Violation of this rule 
renders the participant immediately ineligible to represent his school 
during the remainder of the specific season. In some districts the rule 
is more drastic, causing the player to lose his athletic eligibility during 
his public school career. Some schools are more lenient and allow 
outside participation, provided the athlete obtains written permission 
from his principal. 

Proselyting. Most schools haw nothing to offer in the form of 
scholarships because public high schook are free institutions. Prosclji- 
ing is relatively uncommon because of growing popular disapprowl, 
the vigilance of state high school athletic associations, and the natural 
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detenent oi geographical pioaimit>- each school is faroHrat 
with the policies of neighhoring imbtuUons. • . ;« 

It woJd be fanciful to conclnde, ii<m-evei, that no assistance is 
gh-en certain high school alhlelcs. or that no attempls 
Lconrage ontstanding playera to transfer horn one school to another. 
Perhaps one of the worst forms of such prosclj-fing involves fte prac- 
tice of moving an entire famny to a community and promising the 
father routine employment merely to get the son for purposes of high 
school athletics. , . 

Proselyting is a contemptible and unsportsmanlike practice, it 
should be stamped out through education and by rigid enforcement 
of state association regulations inflicting severe penalties upon schools 
which violate these rules. The most serious results of proselyiing lie in 
its effect upon the athlete and his fellow students, engendering in 
their mmds a false sense of telativc values and fostering hahits of 
deceit and subterfuge. Proselyting also indicates that the community 
gives tacit or open approval to alhlelic overemphasis and gross com' 
mercialism. 

Xxaises, Athletic excuses fall into two groups: (1 ) excuses from 
regular school work for outof-town games, and (2) excuses from 
physical education classes because of membenbip on an athletic team. 

Years ago little attention was paid to the amount of school time 
lost by teams play'ing out-Qf-touTi games. Finally, absurd schedules 
took students away from their school work for as many as four or five 
days during a season. Most school authorities limit the amount of 
time teams may be excused from legolar classes, and athletic sched- 
ules ate arranged accordingly. Naturally the proximity to other cities 
or towns is a factor to be considered. Most schools forbid overnight 
travel except on rare occasions. 

Excusing team members from physical education classes poses a 
different problem. To be physically educated the boy or girl miSt have 
dMloprf slffl not only in athlotic events but also in shvrthmic and 
self testing activities, and in such individual fotms of spoil as tennis 
vollcvtalb svvnnming. and gnlf. which may be used for leisnie nut’ 
mils. I n bnef, the studmt should not be eaensed from physical educa- 
tion elass^ntes he has attained a snitablc proEcienVin the wide 
range of actmt.es oSeied in the total program Success in one or too 
athletic events suEcient fol roemhershhi on a school fem ' - 

Eration in foi ^teasing Bie ath^m 

dnrtngtiie season 
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Length o£ Schedules and Practice Periods. The tenden^ in 
high school athletics is to work boys too hard and too '™S- Often 
prLtice periods are arranged dafly, the schedule of gam^ Z 

a period of many weeks, and the number of contest exceeds the 
edLational values obtained therefrom. Herein lies a flagrant source 

rcdathletie council should adopt shindards ^ 

games audshorterpra^cepetiod^ 

Coaches are qualified to boy should be allowed 

members and to guard ® during the same seasou. 

to represent his school in more tn ” Unofh of time before the 

Teams should P^‘‘« “ hp®«Uondito Schedules should 

h“er::«^^ 

slides the "^"EehK.Th^^^^^ are 

ods upon the health of fm playm 

not available at suitable time development of both intia- 

formulateamoreequitab^tonforte^^^^^^ 

mural and interschool progra 
Table 6 are suggested. 


Table 6. 

Number of Practice Periods per Week 
and Length of Sesiou 


number of practice 

PERIODS PER WEEK 

lENCrn OF PERIOU l-kn 
SESSIOK IN MINUTES 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track 

Tennis 

Golf 

Swimming 

Soccer 

IceHod-ey 

Speedball 

Lacrosse 

Wrestling 

4 

4 

4 

M 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

? 

■ 120 

90 

120 

60 to 90 

60 to 90 

120 

60 to 90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 
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ConmcB. PtoKcaiDg in a bBsiness-lle maimei, contacts 
shouM be signed by the proper lepieseotatives of opposing schools oi 

StcXlJntestSlatchighschooUlhlctic^ 

the use oi contacts among member schools, prosrdrog 
purpose. Verbal agreements often lead to nnsnndeistodmg, 

Ini^ controversy detrimental to athletic sport. \yhHe schcdute 
are made by an athletic league for contests wlhm the l^gue itselt, 
contracts may not be necessarj’- Rules and regulations of the league 

are suffident c 

OlEciais. Compelenl officials are as essential to the sua^ess ot 
an athletic program as qualiSed coache. Dniing the actual contest the 
official enjoj-s a most strategic position for instilling sound principle 
of social education of value to participants and spectators. No person 
is qualified to officiate at interschool contets who lacks idels of good 
sportsnunship, who is not famfliat with the role of the game, or who 
is heitant about calling the plays as he honetly see them. 

The state high school athletic association provide a list of properly 
certified officials, and insists that schools belonging to the association 
use these men or women for inteiscbool game. Athletic officials 
should be required to pass examinations covering the rule of the 
sport and in actual officiating. The eli^flity of officials should be as 
carefully guarded as the eligibility of coaches ot players. 

Few restrictions gm em the lemuneration receive by officials, al* 
though some state and local associations attempt to standardize this 
procedure- Standards for eligibility and remuneration of officials go 
hand in hand, and should receive equal consideration. 

Usually the contract for athletic contests states that officials shall 
be mutually agreed upon several days before the game. Unless otiiCT- 
wise specified the home team makes the final selection of officials, sub- 
ject to the apprm-al of opponents, and defrays the expense involved. 
When a person is engaged to officiate an athletic contest, it has 
custormiy to pay ^ a certain fee, plus traveling expenses, 
^rp practi^ m “paddingf expense accounts have been responsible 
tor the development of an administialive policy wheiebv' the official 
receives a sbpubled sum cov'cring both the officiating fee and travel- 
mg expense. Tha plan Jm much to commend it because the official 
know's exactly how- much money he is to receive, and the school the 
preoscamountitistopay. uic stnooj me 

Smcc offiebU arc engaged weeks ot months c 


test they should be reminded of the 


s prior to the actual c 


contract, in writing. 


approxj- 
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mately one week before the dale of the game. The form 
for this purpose usually contains such informatiou as the: (1) date, 
hour, and place of the game. (2) names of the opposing ton-h P) ^ 
to be paid, and (4) request that the official be on hand at least 30 
minutes before the game begins. 

Financing Athletics. If athleHcs are to be regarded as desirable 
educational experiences, and as an integral part of the J^hd” pro- 
gram, the board of education should provide funds for these activ U 
in precisely the same way that finances are made available for other 
Zro eleati™ Such a procedure helps to remove the overempha- 
sHnf Se SoLnalio'n which frequently ehaiactenre vanous 

"t boards- of education rely on admission feesjo defray the cost 
of iuterschool other school proi- 

gradual administrative process. .mricnt accounting system 

The sale of athletic tickets X^b^dSuX Unless' care- 
established by the athletic counci tickets given to student 

ful supervision is ™intained the 

salesmen often fails to cheek with t^temenl signify- 

and tickets returned. Each studen sa tickets and will be 

iug that he has ^-eived a eertam numto oMic^^^^^^ 

St .S».’a» ■>»■» •" 

admitted upon presentation ot P . f riving complitnen- 

man’suuiformalloivshimtopass.Thepmcticeo I 5^ 
tary tickets to members of the “Son. If admission fees 

othen leads to controversy and should pay the prescribed 

are charged, all to ^f°™ 

amount. Those who have a ^ official capacity, 

tion with the contest, and who attend wtioli) 
should be admitted free. 
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Keeping Accurate Records. Well organized departments em- 
ploy accurate methods of booldceeping. Athletics require: (1) perma- 
nent records of the various sports, (2) individual participation records, 
(?) seasonal statistical summaries, (4) annual statistical summaries, 
and (5) accurate inventory of supplies and equipment. 

Tournaments. State championships and the selection of all-star 
teams represent the products of a professional rather than an educa- 
tional point of view. In some states district and sectional tournaments 
sela^ the teams for the final games played to determine the winner in 
vanous sports. 

Perhaps state loumaments suggest the neglect of educational raid- 
ance ditecled toward the proper organization and conduct of athletic 
‘ tteive to finaucc state high school 

rd«tieii:?’"ThT“^™ 

gamblmg diStSlt to cltaol ^ opportunities for 

vmaWom pt'^oftald^f 

There is some question conrt> athletic teams. 

pohtion. It n awanh ™“- 

the thoughts of participants to I'u "" e ’ 

(U inherent in them The n r activities 

‘hey say, has developed in some athletes’’th'^'‘o- granting awards, 
ttS ‘'’™.“'"=‘hmg. ThU feeli„?i^“te! the school 

‘heir acts in stealing certain articK .m ''“’’““s to justify 
r- '* “ '““herbeii^ lol their 

ft. “f.^hicvemeul, and ceases to 


be a r T , , ■ “ “ '“■‘her believed ftaT. r "\“'P”'eot for their 
he a symbol of achievement and W ceases to 

‘he professional spirit replaces lhe^T“ “ n>oiictaty value. 
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prizes, the result was professionalization and final disappearance of 
amateur sport in Athens. 

Those who believe in awards contend that man has always com- 
peted for prizes. From the time when the ancient Greeks who crowned 
the Olympic victors with laurel wreaths— the first great awards for 
which athletes competed— down to the present, people in all walks of 
life (art, science, literature, education) have striven for honors which 
attract the interest and approval of their fellow men. This group be- 
lieves that the evils are not so much in the awards themselves as in 
the use made of them. Although reasoning by analogy is sometimes 
fallacious, they believe it pertinent to say that since athletics are not 
abolished because of certain evils that have appeared from time to 
time, so the granting of awards should not be abolished, merely 
because the practice is sometimes overdone. 

There is a middle ground between these bvo extreme points of 
view. Because of the long tradition of granting awards in the older 
schools and colleges, and because of the prevalence of this practice in 
other activities of life, simple awards— mere symbols of achievement 
with little or no monetary value— appear justifiable. 

The actual standards for giving awards should be established by the 
local athletic council, in keeping with regulations adopted by the state 
association. 

Purchase and Care of Athletic Equipment. The trend is toward 
the purchase of athletic equipment by boards of education, even 
though present administrative practice frequently delegates this re- 
sponsibility to the athletic association. Under raommended condi- 
tions athletic supplies are secured fi^om general school funds. It is 
common practice for schools to provide books, pencils, paper, indus- 
trial arts supplies, and home economics utensils without cost to 
children. Probably the chief reason why this service has not been 
extended to the purchase of athletic equipment lies in the fact that 
athletics often are regarded as extracurricular activities, as something 
apart from the regular function of the school. 

In the minds of informed educators there is almost unanimous 
agreement that the athletic program is a component part of the school 
curriculum. Recognition of this principle has been slow to materializes 
owing to the unsavory reputation of athletics in its early dajs, and to 
the continued gate receipts which gh'c the appearance of commercial- 
ism rather than of education. 

Spontaneous public interest in numerous localities, exemplified in 
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elaborate stadia to accommodate laigc ciowds, caused inteischolastic 
atblebcs to into the class of big business. In many places money 
pined mto the athletic fund and equipment budgets grew higher and 
highp &mmeicial concerns dealing in athletic supplies, and sensi- 
mh^d f"" for and more erpensive materials, 

‘o attJact the attention 
with *“ equipped teams competing 

^*s*,SSr^m“t““d T sonerously supplied aroused atali 
an^upporters to demand improi-ements 

sih^'lt'il^omL™j’‘^f “1*^ and nniver- 

aStasetTre^r 

lahe W rSict T roaches, sporled by the 

tmgly transferred aftletes, have nnwit- 

dents they- had httle WlSgrof, nm wm th° ^ T 

financial organizafaon which Lmkl,^i ” concerned wilh, the 
to the scenfof hiah school equipment Transferred 

lem of ordering and paiine for m ^ confronted with the proh- 
soineUnies mal: equipment as well as using it, thej' 

ally unsound. Adolescent boss freouml? o"'* edocation- 

financial values when ert^gam u “P ^ r' 

teams. &'=!« me of alhlericdoftST" a "“‘’r 
results^ Slightly used equipment is thrmt”'* PjoyMg equipment often 
instead of being repaired and retnmed to 'rplioed by new, 

or faculty representath es, unaccmtnm a ,'*'0 service. Many coaches 
i^b m qnauHtics, contract d^J^^ ? othlrfc mate- 

admmutration but abo tech W, « * only embarrass the 
There seems to be only one S t^t r '''“‘O- 

h' A-ipment Aoda^ ™ciilty. Erpenditnres 

Ihctord of cducaKon. ° ^ Pfooed in the hands of 

loo proposal that athletic suimlie, 

^hon u support^ ccasmu"tr<SP“'rhesodbybaardsofedu- 
^P'“5'^;r'“™sogentswhoare fa^r"f:;w®”'* “f education 

purchase 0fadi.eUceq„iym.enUri.aVvii5"5^^^^^^^^^ 
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concerned with its proper use. A bootteeping syrtem should be in- 

stalled whieh accounts for each article from the time it is P^a^^ 
until it ceases to be of service. Students loaned athletic clothing or 
equipment helonging to the school should have ^ 

cL which contains a list of the articte 

and condition of the material. The card is ^ed ” 

the nresence of the faculty representative. The account is canceled 
leSTucrequi ment is^eZed in good condition sh™mg onty 
reasonable wlr. The individual card system prevents theft, unac 

countable loss, or misuse. rleaned 

At the end of the sport season all equipment « 
repaired, and stored for future use. Thei is an ™P°f f 
item thk properly organized, greatly reduces the cost of athletics. 

Problems for Discussion 

1. A number of high women 

and conduct their activities thG basis and suggest a plan 

teachers oppose the continuance of culminating intenchool com 

to play a charity bowl game ® lUyoogh an associated club m the home 

by a prominent service the home city opposes the ai^tanre 

city. TTie director of physical ^ unsound educational practice which t^s 

of the invitation. He conten^ that It IS u adi'crtisOTcnt The 

to exploit high school youth for decision to permit the team to 

board of education yields to t^ ^ jcajon games. Do you agree 

play because there is no wntten po cy . . , « 

with the decision? l-mnchcs a strong campaign wth all 

3. A county coaches’ extra-pay scale for athletic coache 

of education concerned and reaeation association .opP^?* 

The county health, physical “ He latter assonilion is 

practice of extra pay for coaches. - jj approved for 

Lpport the coaches- i„mututal alhfetic aetmt.es. TVhat posit 

cation teachers assigned to after senoo . 

would you tale in this situatim? . , Ha abose svith problerru gainea 

•I. Instructors and "“dents rrray^toen 
from their osvn experience and observation. 
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Because the functional design of the “ 

based on its use as a community-school lecreat.on 
center, it is essential that all agencies and 
specialists concerned pool their 
This results in increased efficiency with tes cost, 
some instances, school, lecreation, an p _ . 

officials find it desirable to enter ^ 
as well as joint planning. In large u 
housing authorities also are invo v 
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Indoor Facilities 


tools with which h> woih. -haiienges the attention of both 

r*eS£r."S:“ ■■“ 

to the ptogtam. _ (earfiing station is widely used in 

Teachmg to accommodate a class group for 

referring to a specific area or room 

instruction in physical j „^lent type of teaching station 

it may serve as two or more sUtrons, 


teaching station is for jaooc center or studio equipped 

suitable to this program. Another n 

and decorated to create . co„ipped with tables, chairs, 

A third type, often called *= sSion wives as a recreational 

and recreational game equipm • ^ c%‘ening commumt)' 

and instructional center for students, as n ell as 

^Zome schools it is more practical to design a larger auxiliary uni. 


In addition to 




Candt): BaslstftaU cowtsiie- 

74’ X 42’ — ]unior high and elementary schools 
84’ X 50' — high school boys and ^Is. 

E and F: End safety aones if mnmnoin, 8' pirfened foi added safety. 

GandK: Side court safety clearance areas (f mintmum, 8' preferred for added 
safety. 

1 and ]: Space devoted to folding bleadiers set on the main Boor. The amount 
of space will vary according to needed seating 

{or moUiple use. In these instances installation of art insulated, power- 
driven folding partition is essential. An area of this type may be used 
for such activities as gymnastics, dancirtg, wrestling, and fencing. 

Auditorium-Gynuiasliiin. A combination auditorium-gymna- 
sium attempts to conserve space and lednce construction cost A few 
school sj-stems have gone a step {urthei and constructed a combination 
auditorium-gymn2$mm-<afcleria.This arrangemerst is in fact expensive 
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since it affords most unsatisfactory conditions, restricting all programs 
and preventing simultaneous schedules in different programs. It is not 

recommended. . , , ^ 

Location of Gymnasium Facilities. Adaptability to 
favors locating the gymnasium facilities adjacent to the plapng fields 
and on the gronnd floor. Location of these faciMies m a wing of the 
building helps to eliminate the possibility "“V" 

academic classrooms. With this arrangement “ 

separate entrance may be installed to ° 

parts of the school building, thereby aiding the tmlEc control of 

“p^IlZes. These features refer to such items as sire, 
floor construction, obstructions, and walls. The sections which follow 
describe essentials related to each item. , 1 pi„™,„« it. size 

giims suggestmns for ^“^““^^^“.eveaSral different types of 

Xh-mnrrei’:t:dpfmal,hoard^ 

Fog items: (1) boards ''Xa^d rcTncht 
(2) boards 114 inches i * ^ ^ sub-floor laid diagonally; and 

tongued and grooved and las cn’rders resting on conaete 

(4) the sub-floor laid on joists supported by girders resti g 

piers (Fig. 25). . , enrfare cleaned with ^vatcr, 

Floors should be sanded to a s .^1 concerns recommend 

and properly sealed, -phesc are applied according to 

satisfactory products as presemtives. 1 nese 

the manufacturer’s jmed on cfler the sealer 



Table 7. Suggested Gymnasium Sizes and Types 



(Courtew Second National Facilities Conference. Planning Faciliiies for IfcdIfA, r/j>'sjcaf Education, and Rcereatfon. TTic Athletic Insti- 
tute, Inc., Chicago, 19J6.) 


Ptoonintr 
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the initial cost o£ construction, they conliime as safety 

li^ts, bell systems, and clocte into Oie i^-alls, or protect them y 


strong wiie screen, i. • ti. t m 17 

■Wells. Durable and smooth walls up to a height of 10 to IZ teet 
from the Boor help to pcs-ent injuries. Comers below door height 
should he rounded and all possible projedions should be avoidM. 

Glazed brict prorides an excellent material for walls, although 
some architects recommend glazed terra cotta or wood. Above I e 
10 or 12 foot les'el, a material should be selected which decr^ses 
noise and sound leverheiation. Unglazed cream-colored tile or cindw 
blocX which reflects li^l without glare, serves admirably for this 
purpose. Original construction may include wall space for instruction 
in such games as tennis or handball. W^ere the walls and floor meet, 
rounded comers facilitate cleaning. A 3 by 4 inch angle-iron screwed 
to the floor senes the purpose. 

Ceiling. State or local building codes gosem ceiling construc- 
tion in \arious geographical areas. Acoustically treated ceilings are 
essential for reducing noise. Original plans should znalie porisions for 
the support of apparatus. 

SpedatoT Accommodations. Such prosisions refer to*. (1) seat- 
tug facilities, (2) entrances and exits, (3) toilets and washrooms, 
(4) ticlxt booth^ and (5) check rooms. 

SVhere the gjinnasium is used extensively as a community center, 
many architects recommend some kind of permanent bleachers. Three 
common types are: (1) those constructed permanently along the sides 
of the gymnasium; (2) those ^tened to wheels, and moved out of 
the way when not in use; and (3) those attached to and telescoped 
a^nst the wall except when us^ for seating purposes. Many authori- 
ties favor the third type. Sodt-in bleachers usually occupy space 
needed for regular physical education classes. This difficulty’ may be 
circumvented by’ utilizing the area under the bleachers for equipment 
storerooms, shower rooms, locker rooms, and offices. 

Folding Partitions. Two or more teaching stations are provided 
by’ the installation of folding partitions. The partitions extend from 
floor to ceiling and are recessed when folded. They should be motor- 
driven and properly insulated against sound transmission. Floor hacks 
arc safety hazards and should not be installed. 

poors. Doors should be in sufficient number and size to permit 
efficient and safe movement of pupils and spectators. Fire ordinances 
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and building codes in most communities govern the rninimum si 2 e, 
type, and number of exits. Appropriate exit signs appear above all 
doors leading to the outside. 

Lighting. Whenever possible locate windows 10 to H feet 
above the floor on the two long sides of the gymnasium. The ratio of 
window space to floor area approved for classrooms (one-fourth to one- 
fifth) represents an adequate standard for gymnasiums. Wire screens 
covering the windows and inserted flush with the wall prevent break- 
age, Such guards should not interfere with the opening and closing 
of windows. A band of directional glass blocks may be more desirable 
than regular wall windows. This arrangement, as well as tinted glass, 
prevents glare problems. Avoid skylights unless they are absolutely 
necessary. 

Artificial lighting depends upon the number of foot-candles re- 
quired. A foot-candle is a measurement of illumination equivalent to 
that produced by a standard candle at a distance of one foot. Artificial 
lighting should provide 20 to 30 foot-candles of light at floor level 
without irregular shadows. Select artificial lighting fixtures of semi- 
indirect or indirect type, with reflectors made of plastic or white 
enamel. Recess fixtures into the ceiling and protect them with a 
nonbreakable and translucent covering, or suspend them from the 
ceiling, level with the lower chord of trusses, and inclosed in a strong 
wire basket hinged to the main support. 

Electrical Installations. Wire the gymnasium for public address 
system, bell system, audio-visual equipment, scoreboards, transcription 
players, television, and cleaning apparatus. E.xtra outlets spaced ap- 
proximately 20 feet apart around the gymnasium provide illumination 
for dances and various social recreational activities. 

Heating and Ventilation. A satisfactory temperature for the 
gymnasium is 65* to 70* F, provided the humidity s-aries from -tO to 
60 per cent. Some architects recommend radiators or combination 
unit ventilator-beaters recessed in the wall behind wire guards. Othen 
prefer hot-air blast sj'stems with provisions for washing and recirculat- 
ing air. Install radiators underneath the balcony or along the wall 
at a height of 10 or 12 feet. Regulate gjmnasium temperature by 
thermostatic control. 

Proper ventilation suggests cither the open windorv method or a 
mechanical fan system with exhausts. As a general rule, forced venti- 
lation takes precedence over the open window method, although large 
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gjTOnasiums may require both types. The mechanical system should 
provide enough fresh air to eliminate odors during the periods of 
greatest g)-mnasium load. Air mox’ement in gjannasiums should be 
far greater than in classrooms, therefore larger fans are used. \^enti- 
lators located abo%'e the floor insure less interference svith the acti\itj' 
program. Mechanical!)’ operated wndows of the ss^nnging and louvre 
t)’pes have supplanted the ordinary casement sash. 

DrinKng Fountmm. Some anlhoriliEs recommend locating 
drmlmg fountains m a convenient comer or along the side of the 
g>;Mas.,jm .e<»hng them into the rralls. Plan for recessed cuspidors 
each dnntog fountain of this t>pe. Other authorih'es t^om- 
fountains in the dressing room or in the 

corridor ,ust outside the gjmnasitim 

Storage Rooms. Provide adequate storage rooms for sunnlies 
taelT.e'”rS,.^m ="3 on the same flL 

therS" rs?olg"‘^'n* i"’"’ *■> 

gror*' 

quent cleaning with a 

accessary. RemVrdust^Tcht^'“5L''“‘=^ 

other projections. ^ ect on apparatus, beams, and 

protection. ThiTpr^S™ gives good 

a standard quality of grvnnasinm '''iff’ 

■t have, Ure flo5 

W of on o?7.aZ' ZlwZr^J 

Classrooms. secoSirv sch^rT K™* of com meal, 

classn^ =s e part of the should contain 

special mstmetion in play, cxhaiBons. nosh”'*' f^^^ooms facilitate 

S’, noo'ctous other items assoefaM =hot- 

'P'* 'O’ en • foolude 

^«h-= perfomduce of fteir du^^'Z^ “onBal to 


"tain dressing room. 



Further Sources for Ph 

Over the years remarlcable progress h Chapter 16 

construction and equipment. Exemplar 
Planning Facilities for Health, Physica. 

(revised edition) published by The Athle 
represents the best present judgment ol 

with health education, physical Of Pools 

resident camps. It is indispensable for tho^ O 


Problems for Discus 

1. The director of health edacaticm and physiol ^creasing number of ele- 
school plant planning committee the ® pools where Stu- 

pared with the disadvantage of the 

conclurim. 'J' ilu, a standard tents the ideal physical 

elemenla!^s*ool (12-M 

Can this ba justiSed on the basis of sound pnncipits j^nger of 

piogtam? . (ortnedical history, and 

dirL1o7='L^iS:n%nTpb.^ca,ed„caUonyon.^^^^^ 

fadlities! » t 

One nrain gy^nasiun. with ^ f “pooirand 

SrSSSdO ,, .4 on schools 

Adequate loclei and shower facdities to accommon. enjoyment and 

On&‘’o';r-™on.^ZS<sc.»y»'''> fom public 

Adequate storage and ^wnmunitv xcCTcation direcf'^y , ^av,UTi 

Separate storage room and office fo 25 feet by 20 fetors and health 

each inst^ctor’s office ^ ,gs might be re- 

One conference room. 25 feet by 1 5 feet. 6 

It becomes neeessaiy to rte a 15% tcduelion in cost. AVh.t , ^ 
recommend? , , . located in a concalih officials 

3. You are the departm^t m » f«-namtcr,^ * 

lacks phj-sical reaeation ^ school faeflitto. These ^ 

from out-of-school groups who basketball teams, -nd othm. 

Boy Scouts, church organiMUons, da^du^.^ responsible direction, others 

iSL'-tSirpr.S't " 

carelessness in the use of facilities. . ^ .bosu usth problems gamed 

4. lustmeton and student. 

Item their ousi esperienee aud obsetvaMu. 
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Swimming Pools 


activity. From '“' r;"„\da ^ without danger of 

maxim™ b recorSd in medical history, and 

strain. The treatment for patients suffer- 

numerous modem hosp tais g H ^ disorders. The grorvmg popu- 
ing from certain nervous and --tivitv finds great numbers of 

larity of swimming as 3 /“^ .ear-round^advantages of pools and 
people of pLes a responsibility on the schools 

to tmcl "-aTuatic techniL which lead to real enpyrnent and 

-nnHon ItcDt people asvay from public 
Years ago the fear of Certain educators and health 

bathing beaches and .T”"! fpMls in school buildings might he re 
officials voiced the “P'™™ ,„i other disasters. This opinion 

sponsible for the spread of p sterilization and supervision 

has been dissipated. ^ ercators and health officials 

have changed public opinion . activity in the maintenance 

readily accept swimming as an recreation, 

of good health and as a means of basement presents 

loot Location. L”catmn o POoh m t 
adequate vcnHlation ® 

floor facilitate ™ rooms, showers, and toilets 

Proper location with '“P'^' r-. j^^ts^ leave the lochcr room, pass 
favors the routing of '''■‘"’"’“If' -rriiing at the pool entrance, 
the toilets and tahe showers before amsang 
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Clearly marked and separate entrances and exits to and from the 
shallow end o( the pool contribute to safety. At the close of the 
penbd, students take showers and return to the dressing room. Pools 
used for both sexK have separate entrances and exits. 

PmI Comtmetion. As a result of continuous and cooperative 
efforts of smmming experts, sanitarians, architects, and administrators 
nurncrous standards are avaiTable for the constraction of safe and 
sanitary pools. 

of^l'h^r® of poo's depends upon the use made 

o poo' length of 60 to 75 
fech in conformity with official mies. Approved dimensions are 75 
feeU mch long and 28 or 55 fee, acr provide IZd L j 
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PlSvw 26. SecUon of 

■nates 3 m 4 fcebtndthe d^^d^’' f’^'fow end approxi- 
Pool bottom slopes gndually^iS Je of a^'i w" ^ ® 

of distance (Fig. 26). Consider the “ch 15 feet 

S°r' '“1 “ fo' the s^raTpa 

jh^it tep3'«erar;mo'',:?o";^^^^^^^^ --ging gates 

liotli ends contain the deen Potposef ffere 

of person, ,0 be ectomm^M "'^^I^'/^ntnds on the number 
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tank with smooth walls will suffice, experience proves that white or 
light-colored tile or glazed brick is best. The bottom and sides of the 
pool should be smooth without cracks or open joints. Rounded cor- 
ners facilitate cleaning. Painting the inside of the pool decreases its 
attractiveness and increases the cost ol sanitary maintenance. 

Marking. Competitive water sports requite hues 7 feet wide. 
These are marked on the surface of the water with removable steel 
cables entirely covered with cork or wooden floats. 

The bottom of the pool is marked with guide lines in the center of 
each lane, of the same material as the pool lining, but of contrasting 
color. These lines are 10 inches wide and continue the length of the 
pool, except for 4 feet at either end. Crossbars of the same width and 
2 feet long are placed 3 feet from either end of each guide line. Guide 
lines extend up the walls of the pool from the bottom to the surface 
of the water. 

The depth of water is indicated on the walls and near the top at the 
shallow end, deep end, and at the 5 foot depth. The distance from the 
end of the pool is marked at 5 foot intervals to facilitate teaching and 
testing. 

Inlets and Outlets. Small pools may require but a single inlet 
and outlet, provided stagnate areas are eliminated. The outlet is 
located at the deepest portion and on the floor of the pool. Adequate 
oariefs completely drain the water within four hours. Both inkts and 
outlets are covered with a noncorrosive metal grating. An orifice at 
least four times the area of the discharge pipe prevents suction cur- 
rents. 

Satisfactory pipe connections permit passage of used water to the 
sewer as well as to the recirculation system. Avoid the possibility of 
sewage backing up into the pool. 

Steps, Step-Holes, and Hand-Holds. Proper construction of 
ladders, by recessing them into the side walls of the pool near both 
ends, minimizes the possibility of accidents. Hand-holds in the run- 
way, or hand-rails at the top on eillier side projecting on’ct the runway, 
insure safety. A step surface of nonslip material, and drains leading 
into the pool, facilitate cleaning and pre\'cnt the accumubtion of 
waste. Without overflow gutters at the ends of the pool, hand-holds 
assist in teaching the backstroke; lss*o of these are located in each 
lane, 12 to 16 inches above the water line; and 18 to 20 inches apart. 

Overflow Gutters. Shall overflorv gutters extrad completely 
around the pool or only along the sides? Numerous srWmming coaches 
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believe that deptestions in the wall at the ends a! the 
with the fice action ot sivimmeis while mailing tnnis. On the otlira 
hand, some authoritis lecommend placing oveiflow gulteis on at 
font walls. The gutteis shonld be; (1) deep enough to waste 
material from washing back into the pool and to sen e as a hand hoia 
lot nonswinimeis; (2) provided with a cutved outer surface for clran- 
ing, and to piei ent back-wash; (3) equipped with sufficient openings 
leading directly to sewers (at least one in every 10 feet) to peTOit 
rapid drainage; and (4) recessed into the -wall, bnl proiecting sUgJitly 
into the pool (not over 2 inches). 

Diving Boerds. Regulation diving boards are one meter and 
three meters in height, depending on cdling height and pool depth. 
h. minimum depth of ten feet is requited for a one meter board and 
12 feet for a three meter board. Not less than 12 feet of unobstructed 


space is needed above the board. 

Boards of wood with cocoa mat tread, aluminum or stainless steel, 
and wood covered with fiberglass are recommended. 

From 8 to 10 feet of pool space hom the extremity of the board is 
resersed for divers. Not more than tw-o or three persons are allowed 
in this area at one time, althougji three times this number may he on 
the deck aw'aiting their turn to dive. 

Decfcs. An area approximately 10 feet wide on the sides and 20 
feet at the ends is tesetv^ for decks. To pres ent accidents the surface 
15 of nonslip construction with a gentle slope, V5t inch to the foot, to 
cany anay excess W’atet. Architects design decks to slope away from 
the pool vath outlets leading directly to the sew’ci system. 

It is less expensive to construct the deck with a slight slope toward 
the pool with outlets connected with the overflow gutter drainage 
system. Water from the deck is deflected from the pool and into the 
drams by a slightly rabed coping around the perimeter of the pool 
basin. 


Wells end Ceiling. Selection of materials for walls and ceiling 
presenu two problems; (1) to avoid mobtme condensation; and (2) 
to prer-ent sound rererbmtion. Cork, gypsum, sound-proof plaster, 
or similar materials arc recommended for nails. Celotex, cor^ or some 
cloth material maybe used for the ceiling. 

Ifcaling. Desirable pool teinpciahiics vary wilh ouMoor tem- 
pentmes, and wiih Ibc activily of swimiueis. In cooler wealhei the 
water is kept at approiimatcly 78» F. For teaebine beainners the 
leinperatute ranges from 75“ to SO" Fi for leneaUon 74" to 76" F • 
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and for competitive swimming, 70° to 72 F. 
require a greLr amount of residual disinfectant tut ^t oftra 
is justified by increased use of the pool. The temperature o^he room 
exceeds the temperature of the pool hy not more han 5 

Lighting and VcntiMion. A sahsfactory 'f “"S J f 

Some architects recommend a solution tor i 

&»HSE:"s-i22 

quate ventilation. accommodating 

mom" Tdent^nless unusual r^ndow H^ is available 

and outside prevamngtemp«atm« are 

Spectators. The ^ ^ swimmers and spectators. To 

Tp'rom t^fv^w of ^^ecltors. and for sanitary reasons, no part of 

connected with the sewer. » entering the pool, 

without the dauger of foreign P jj^ned, the specta- 

Even though , hi pool, since students temporarily 

tors’ gallery is a useful pa L observing the class, 

excluded from swimming _ y safeguard the health of sivim- 

Sanitation and Distnfeclio . ,h,o„Xut all parts of the pool 
mets, complete circulation o Moreover, some method of 

is necessary during the ® Faulty techuics of caring for 

destroying harmful bactena “ ““S„;“^7critlclsm leveled at this 
the pool have been largely program. ’Hiat the sw im- 

important part of the physi health hazard is a fact known to 
ming pool need not cons i health education and phjsial 

every well informed administrator ot neait 

education. Tltc most common tjpes of health 

Types of am common colds and infection of 

disorders transmitted by the pooi a 
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the sinuses, ears, and e>es. Proper tolth edneatfen, 
constant supervision of swimmers, helps to prwent the spread of eoWs 
since persons showing evidence of this condition should not enter th 
pool Individuals with a history of sinns infection should tefratn trom 
diving, and should not force water into the nose under pressure. 
Pupils susceptible to sinus infection frequently use mechanreal clips 
to prevent the passage of water into the nostrils. Several hinds of eai 
stopples ate available, or oiled wool is sometimes used, for persons 
wiUx sensitive eat canals. 

Athlete’s foot (epidennophytosis) is the most common of super- 
ficial fungus infections. There is still some dispute among medical 
authorities about the spread of this disease through contact with floors 
of dressing rooms, shower rooms, pool entrances, exits, and dechs. 
Some research reveals that exogenous exposure of the feet apparently 
plays only a minor role-~if any in the acute altaclcs of fungus disease. 

Prevention is the best means of control; therefore, hygienic meas- 
ures are important. The feet of all bathers should be inspected regu- 
larly and persons showing infection should be excluded. All parlic* 
ipants should be properly advised concerning sound personal hygienic 


Although it is held that persot»al hygiene and local shin resistance 
are mote important than sterilizing the environment, it is wise to 
follow best hygienic measures. 'The advice of local or state health 
departments should be followed. 

Disinfection. Disinfection may be administered by circulation, 
filtration, chemical treatment, or a combination of filtration and 
chemicals. The constant circulation of water through the pool from 
city mains to the sewer is unsatisfactory, except where the supply of 
pure water is inexhaustible and inexpensive. 

Pools of the leciKulatioii type lequire ample space. Pipes, inlet and 
outlet valves, pump, hair catcher. Slier, water heater, and chlorinator 
must he rcaddy accessible. Again, the entire system should be designed 
to provide an adequate volume of tecirculalcd watei based upon the 
swimming load limit. ^ 


Filtration icmoves foreign particles such as shin scales, lint from 
suits and a bigc percentage of bacteria. While slow sand filters and 

3 ',? T P'«tu,e fillets are more com- 

raon. 1^1 filta are cleaned M, by reversing the valves and pumping 
ivalet Ihiougl, the sand m the opposite direction. This process washes 
the alum coagulant from the sand parHcles. If the water is passed 
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through the filters regularly and if the filters are properly cleaned, the 
water in the pool may not need to he changed oftener than once every 
three months. The addiUon of alum clumps the hactena together 
around the sand particles, thus increasing the effectivenKS of filtra- 
tion. A safe standard is maintained by passing the water through the 
filter every 8 to 12 hours when the pool ts rn constant use. Water rs 
forced through the filtration system, preferably by an c cctncally 
driven centrifagal pump, although plunger pumps are 
ployed. Another filter medium used m the filtratiori S 

pool water is diatomaceous earth commonly called ^ 

l^e of filter requires less space. It is econom.cal to operate and uses 

less water in the backwashing process. „„vpnl 

Hair catchers are essential in the recrculatron ^stem to prevent 
hair, lint, and other foreign particles from ^ 

strainers of nonrust material containing ctrainer mth per- 

of an inch across are better than the 

forated surface. Simplicity of design and ease of cleaning are essential 

'“a water heater is indispensable in a northern climate. Admitting 
steam directly !’“mmers°and"he lack of 

^ Wln7e.^;:r“m:.'m wafer heater should he thermostatr- 

cally controlled. chlorine, applied either as a gas or 

Sanitarians generally a^ee * ‘ disinfection, 

m water solution, is the most satis ^ rTilnrine is expected to 

When attached to the recirculation system n„7fhTr“id- 

disinfect the entire flow of ^ should immediately 

ual amount of disinfectant remai g -—mpp. Alihoueh inexpcn- 

destroy any pollution ^ Ihmsvn into the pool, 

sive chlorine bncks are availab Automatic instruments 

this plan is advised only in cases of ein«gen^« necessary. Not- 
are available to measure the ”7“7n “l„s7^ to 

withstanding the fact that modem c advisable to install 

prevent theLape of ^Vt Xa SCr due? leading out- 
the apparatus in a special closet disinfection, chlorine con- 

side Z building. UnbIce othe„ cl^r. The use of 

tinues to act the growth of algae. Copper 

copper sulfate with chlonne c h-ictcrial control, 

sulfate alone fails to produce harmful bacteria 

Another method of beeping the pool tree 
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involves exposing the water in thin films to ultraviolet raj-s. The 
advantage o( this plan over chlorine is that no chemical is used, hence 
the avoidance of undesirable odor or taste which sometimes offends 
swimmers Disadvantages of ultraviolet ray treatment include the 
purctee of expensive and sensitive apparatus and the ineffectiveness 
of the sjstem if the water is slightly colored. Under carefully con- 

SiandTa satisfactory, 

d™^ Sanitation. Proper administration of the pool is 

brcTm^Xln" 

ISSo^r^Xror?'””"- 

bon of pollution, regardless of Ihe^rMS 
not made. Local bS o hLuk ‘ " differential diagnosis is 

the bacterial content of swimm" set standards governing 

school dhtriet 30? baL«U 0 r '4. In on! 

another section of the count™ the ranv^m^' Pcnmtted, whereas in 
tern nn cc „( .. . . ™ ™?c may approximate 1000 bac- 


teria per cc. of water It is imll. f "“f ^PP'^mde 101. 

familiar with the board of heahh eSnUrio*'"' "‘’“'"“""‘“c i^ome 
control of swimming pools in his d?t - |°’^cmmg the bacterial 
-les. It proper atten^liL fa gHX n u'' "a 

~C ^otm" “ T " 

with the proper instmmenl °* ,‘v be supplied 

Acidity md AlUtirnty. Th,- t , 

put as the chloriue contot isTraW ,?5ifs“ I™*'' “ 

approximate 7.2. Ppsopnate equipment The pH should 

Clearness. ■Whi^ . 
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that a 6-inch black disk is visible if placed on the bottom of the pool 
at its deepest point and observed at a distance of 10 yar s. 

Cleaning the Pool. The sides and floor of the pool should be 
cleaned of all sediment, floe from suits, hair, or dirt. For this 
a long brush may be used, sweeping the foreign material lo™|d *e 
pool Ltlet. A better method is to use a suction ^ner propdied by 

aie pump attached to the recirculating sys^lem. The pool 
flooded each morning to remove dust which has 
Under normal conditions it will be necessary to approximately 
i/as of the total volume of water to replace that which has been 

washed away during the preceding ^ys use. sulfate to 

Algae may be removed by adding one 
1,000,000 parts of water; after using copper sulfate t p 

’’ E“n“"et. As a further means of protecting the 

equipment. A first-aid oabmet is in ispens thoroughly 

Obviously the person “Xt are American Red 

familiar with life-saving methods as taugnr uy 

. t ...ffirient size and directly accessible to the 

Storage. A room of 5“®“ ‘ ^ equipment used in the 

pool deck is essential for storing s pp 

pool area foj boys is practiced 

Suits, Caps, and Towels. nnd this is the most 

universally. In a few schools S'* ® the simplest design are 

sanitary method. If suits are r , expensive and more 

best. They may be of cotton or wool cotton s J„.etimes favored 

easily laundered, although Thin mbber caps protet 

because of their attractiveness keeping them off the 

girls' hair, and if proper f accumulate, there is no need 

floor or away from places where dirt roa> 

lor caps to be regarded as unsanitary. boiling water, 

All suits and towels must be 

rinsed and dried thoroughly ac swimming instructor or 

caXtterdauVmm""^ 
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supervisors may be needed; the number depends upon the number 
of smmmcrs usmg the pool at any one time. Such persons should 
have full authoritj’ to enforce all rules of safety and sanitation. 

Before entering the pool all persons are required to take a cleansing 
shower bath m fte nude, using svarm mter and soap. The body is 

Smre’’ P°“' 

nafaltr u hrspected for shin diseases, sore or inflamed eyes, 

thTn^ltf an (In and eaeluded fVon, 

the pool if any of the above conditions eaists, Moremer students 
mth exposed subepidermal tissue caused by open blisters’ cuts or 

,ble t|)fi,ne aod ani.Uon, suil- 

posted eonspicuon,,/ in fte «■= Poo> 

f-i- heaith 

es^hlbh rts own rnirin‘ZriH"?r “ 

requirements. A su^esUvc list 


underlying them. Since local raUv hygienic principles 

-.ablish its own rules in SorZt T'* ^-=lu>ol should 

reqnir^ents. A su^esUve list folW 'i.'- P"Wie health 

^usMities of swinrmen, instart?^ a^T®^ ° “““Prized re- 
Ju lut is organized upon’theTstS “ "'Poeeis. 

of a school or city system may aBo^te Ih^ “■Jn'toistrator 

with local policies: ^ “■=u functions in accordance 

1 - All persons must have 


persons must have <, *u^ 

“Ufflination, with 
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do so, since those leaving the pool to use the toilet will be required 
to bathe again before re-entering the pool. 

4. The instructor will supervise the shower baths. , ,, , 

■ 5. Instructors will inspect each swimmer after the shower hath and 

exclude those showing evidence of shin disease, open lesions, band- 
aged wounds, boils, inBamed eyes, discharging nasal or eat 
colds, or communicable disease. Those with unclean bodies will return 

to the shower room for a mote complete bath. 

6. Sterilized suits of either cotton or wool and bathing caps may be 
worn by girls. Nude swimming for boys is requited. 

7. Before entering the pool all swimmers 

bath (provided the board of health recommends ftrs 

8. The total number of swimmeis using he 

wool to close ear passages. Inf^tion o 

result from forcing water into these aras. jitej 

m iiS’r is suSbly dieted to enter the water quiehly in 
T6 .'’p::iS! " ropes, buoys, and lirst-aid equipment are available 
""?7:"Do"o"fteding m "l"- inched when the pool is not in 

"‘’ir^itors are separated f -oved daily. 

19. All dirt, lint, hair, and pollution. 

After use the overflow and frequent interval 

20. The entire pool is cleaned g recording the number of 

21. Daily and weehly r^orts a added, and temperature 

persons using the pool, volume of new water addeu, 

"' 22 ."’! j^terta'mpS are tested daily for bacterial content, insuffirient 
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Dressing and 
Locker Rooms 


Dressing Rooms. Modem programs of f 

physical education physical education 

‘"L*®m^““!“‘"n^'m‘““lfsecondaty schools dressing rooms are 
^^eTtoraae lockers fo7aIl pupils and dressing lock- 

needed which prov.de torage^ Additional dressing 

momTam dLtbtCatotmoda interschool sports squads and 

“i^n^^hoolsthe^- 

to the type of program conducted oy 

recreation needs. ^ desirable to construct a 

Team and Commamty schools which con- 

separate home 1“'" "^'^Xctic program. Multiple use of the main 
duct a broad raterschool ath p jra Tlie sepa- 

dressing room snpenrision, and the installation of large 

rate room provides for better p equipment, 

size lockers furnishes o„ps a room of sufficient sne 

For visiting teams and co J This arrangement allows 

to take care of peak loads ^ , meets the needs of com- 

for privacy deshed by visiting teams, and meets 

munity recreation groups. program a separate home 

Because of the nature of -ijis Visiting school groups 

team dressing room is dressing room, 

may be assigned to the women s community dress g 
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Girls Dressing Rooms. Ideas have changed with respect to ap- 
proved dressing room arrangements for girls. Previously, it was con- 
sidered necessary to provide a unit of four full length loclcers around 
a shower stall, or to use individual permanent lockers with a sufficient 
number of priN-ate dressing booths to serve the peak class load. 
Although the second plan is still favored in some communities, the 
first plan has become obsolete. 


Increased freedom for the American girl in matters of dress and 
social cusloms points the way toward changes in dressing room ar- 
rangements. Many anthoiiUes believe that girls' dressing room facili- 

provided for 

)’S. Economy of constmction, improved sanitation, and facility of 
supervision favor this arrangement. 

Loenlion. Dressing rooms should be located on the gymnasium 

ho I be “ S P««culafa~ 

uSionaflfr indio? '"I .a™” «.ve 

showers, and toilets. It is essential thTiT “ 

rate the main dressing mom tom 

locked doois or corridor gates. Sution sLfddb 
■Isessing loom aieas so ftat pmons ^ 

Access to the activity areas nXe. .h. rannot see into them. 

Sfae end S/iefe. ^ "Z S afd ^ 
largely upon the number of persons tn*’b'’* '°°™ depend 

types of lockers installed. Other ri“ommodated and the 

used. -Dm type of flooring should tmfa ^ commonly 
sent i^etrntion of moistLe a"d to “ Ocor seal to pro 

t.0.1 of hose bibs. Door drains, and rwcfwi 
clmnnng with a hose. Asfigl.t noorpitet loTOd 
« offs. Smooth-faced brick or mimj? ■ « essential, 

all walls not covered by lockers Un If « best for 

of common buck or cinder be constSet^^^^^ 

apparance of stains, walk loom decrease “e 

bngh.cn the mom, Cos.eri„grd •LV-‘;„V'"e, ''f 

P‘P“ and electrical switch 
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cabinets insures safety and prevents collection of dust on these ex- 

posed surfaces. . , ^ 

Heating, Lighting, and Ventilation. Approximately 75 F. rep- 
resents a comfortable temperature for dressing rooms. 

Both natural and artificial light are desirable. Operable windows, 
glazed with obscure glass, insure pnvacy. Appropriate 
standards recommend a sufficient number of windows to peimi sun- 
light to reach the most remote comer of the 
inserted flush with the ceiling above the aisles, 
tion Exposed light bulbs are protected against breahage by strong 
noL^'e wirl guards. All arUficial lights are operated by a twm 
way switch; one located in the instmctor s office, h “ e ll 
switch) in the dressing room. Wall electrical outlets are placed a 

minimum of three feet above the firwr. ,,,,reni is needed 

Except for small units, a mechanical ventilation system is 

sizes are most satisfactory. 

10=^® V, 12"x12"x72" 

12" X 12" X 60" 

12" X 12" X 48" 

12 xl2 xl2 12" X 12" X 36" 

, „;k. moms onlv individual dressing lochcrs 

For team and communit) . 

are recommended. The most satis ac orj 

12" X 18" X 72" 

18" X 18" X 72" 

For the main dressing -- >^'-‘r^L7oWdrL'i7ot 

arrangement is '’r lrsua« FiS^ 27 ‘'■“= ='• 

height and conserves locher room space, igu 

rangements. concrete base six inches above the 

Loelcers are insmlled on a cm^^ ^ ventilation space 

floor. Provision should be mad LouvTcd doors, per- 

betiveen locken when aminged ^ct to 
forated bachs, and slanting tops arc reco 
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Figure 27. Combined storage dreKmo ^ ^ 

qu'jrf Im '«>!o »rca re- 

T?’ Second 

rccomnici,dcilForgo«m'‘SjH door locls are not 
tmuous trouble for the instructof’oHttef’”''" 

™°m attendant. Simnai 
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difficulties arise when padlocits equipped with keys are used The best 
method is to furnish each student with a comb.narion padloch. Two 
master sheets of all combinations should be prepared, one ™ 

instructor’s file cabinet etjuipped with a lock, the other in the fire- 

proof safe of the principal’s office. .11.1,1, rranrA 

Combination locks with a master key attachment, inme 

expensive to install, provide the most satefae ory sysh™. T^e student 
nsi the combination, but the iustmetor or locker * 

master key. In case the student forgets the combination, or the locker 


PERFORATED OR 
GRILLED ENDS 

all lockers to have 

LOUVREO DOORS AND 
^PERFORATED BACKS 




n- 30- .,8-,, 30-_, 


'^T TDAPPIC m ' 


TRAFFIC 

area 


] WATER <- 
/TIGHT ^ 


PERFORATED 
FILLER STRIP 




[.REMOVABLE 
FILLER STRIP 


.J COVE 
BASE 




Figete 28. Detail ot ”/sS"NSLfFacS CoLrmce 

The Athletic Institute, Inc.. Chicago, 

must be opened for Cher reasons, the master key readily accomplishes 

‘"BeaeT Benches eight tfghT^t^ rm^H m 

permanently fixed to approximately nine feet from 

16 inches above the floor. Awles tjgng],es. 

locker to locker with a 30 me ^ equipped with 12 by 18 

Mirrors. Dressing room f J i\„ckers. or at other 

inch mirrors at the end of ca ^ jockers 

points f‘>'i>'>''“"‘“e™“®. 7 /'All'miiiots should be encased in no^r- 
are recommended for girls. All locker ends. TIic)' 

rosive metal frames and fastcnc ^ ^ installed below as an cssen- 

are placed at medium height with sheUcs mslaiiea 

tial convenience. 
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Hair Dryers. li dimming is included in the program the rri- 
stallation of electric hair dryers in the girls' dressing rooin is csserrtral. 
The number of dryers equals the peah load divided by thiK. 

Bnlletm Boards, Chalk Boards, and Drinking Tonntains. 
These items should be installed at convenient locations. 

Physical Education Costumes. Where students dress for in- 
struction in ph^-sjcal education, some type of uniform gymnasium 
costume is desirable. Standard equipment for boys includes a T-shirt, 
short trunks, cotton ot wool socks, and tennis or basketball sho«- 
Sometimes a supporter and sv.-eat shirt ate added as regular equip- 
meat. The sweat shut is used for outdoor activity during cold weather. 
Costumes of uniform design and color add to the appearance of the 
cbss. Where junior and senior high schools are housed in separate 
buildings, care should be exercised to select the same type of ^r- 
ments for use in both schools. 

The simple, light-colored cotton suit of one piece construction is 
recommended for girls. One piece garments fall into four distinct 
types; (1) the romper suit, (2) the romper suit with a short skirt 
attached, (3) the jumper suit with a guimp^ and (4) a uniform 
similar to the romper except that it fastens do\vn the front. The 
romper type is most popular. 

Free textbooks and supplies are furnished by most boards of educa- 
tion and many of them have extended this principle to the purchase 
of gymnasium costumes. Ideally such equipment should be provided 
at public expense. This procedure facilitates laundering and insures a 
clean uniform when needed. In some public schools the board of 
education purcliases costumes in large quantities, selling them to the 
students at cost. 

laundeting. School authoiite solve the problem of clean uni- 
forms and towels in one of three ways: 


1. DcIcgaKng the responsibility to the strident and his family, 

2. Airangmg w,th a commercial Uondry to provide clean ^ 
raent at nominal cost paid by the school or stodent, 

3. Maintaining school laundries. 


Delegating th'rs rBponsibn% to the student and his family seldom 
proves salisbctoiyMost adolescent youths follow the course of least 

ous“Sd“ultoSLirr„"S:/„^^^^^ 

casny be mistaken tor the janito,., ,mt cIoKc;’;" “to 
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presents a less offensive odor. Principles of good penonal hygiene 

demand clean uniforms. ^ , , , . i x, ^ 

In many school systems towels are fnrn^ed and kept eltan by a 
local commercial laundry at nominal cost. The laundry collect soJed 
towels daily and supplies clean ones. The board “ 

the financial responsibility for lanndq- service, or 
pay a small fee for the use of clean towels. Boards of education should 

' Ma^dij'chools operate hrundries to wash towels and mrh 
formrusedfn the gymnasium and ^feteria. “ 

a centrallv located school serves the entire school system. Others 
Lt^rlTar^shers and dryers which are operated by dressing 

™M“sidercd,thetypeof laundry 

^e of the “”““;'‘7„7fetagi„7towl%ro^^ which seldom 
Disregarding the plan of bringing mobablv will decide to 

provi satisfactory. -“n" towels at a 

contract with a local ^ere the gymnasium, athletic 

S'orlwton^ngTooUre in almmt consent use by students and 
community, the trend ^te^Jesponsibility frequently over- 
loS~ uatetpt^n o« ^ 
physical education «‘;;^'* 73 ™!;dant-one of the custodial staff; 
of supervision are: otfpntiant 

(2) an assigned teacher; time allowed students to 

Time for Dressing. activity, varies in 

put on gymnasium costumes „ is from 7 to 10 minutes 

different communities. Perhaps minutes for 

to prepare for the 

the shower bath and to dress in s r s|„dents dislike physical 

One of the principal '““"’''Jjttowhich forces them io hurry 
education is the highly orgariK 3 r,d the 

at the beginning of the P=™ .iJcIose of the period for shower 
restricted number of minutes at ooriods are 45 to 50 minutes 
baths and dressing. ' rooms and shower baths gready 

in length, the rime spent in d 8 education instroction penod. 

reduces the effectiveness of th P. 1 , prefer to rush children 

Under these conditions sorne 3 eccpring the risk of 

Sog^dSkr^ phl-cal actiwty. Other instructors dispense 
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with the bathing requirement, even though faeSife are avaihM^ 

This administrative problem is real. On the one hand, a q 
time in the shower and dressing room is necesary if students a e to 
enjoy the experience. On the other hand, a single class penod is too 
short (or all the activities that must be crowded into it. 

Probably the best method of solving the problem is to schedule a 
double period for physical education. Certainly students should wrar 
appiopriale dtess for physical activity, the shower bath after exercise 
is essential for esthetic reasons, and most students dislilte returning to 
classrooms perspiring and disheveled. 


Problems for Discussion 

1 Visil at least two school buildings and describe the locher system. Do the 
facilities meet dcsiicd standards’ Could the (aeflities be improsed? Consult a local 
architect and detennme the cost of lecommcnded changes. Would the cost have 
hero gicater oi le» if the locte soom had been psopaly planned when the 
buildini was constructed? 

2 Some authorities disapprove of the separate dressme room for intenchool 
athletic teams. 'They maintain that mingling m a single dressing rooin promotes 
in participants an understanding and companionship conducive to sound educa- 
tional practice. Most athletic coaches favor the separate dressing locm because 
It allows privacy desired for preparing teams for a contest The school principal 
agrees in theory with those who disapprove of separate team rooms, but is greatly 
concerned with such problems as: ( I ) the lack of adequate locVer and stora^ 
space f« team equipmeot, (2) the evtoa wear and tear on the main dressing 
room, and (31 the ftequent pilfering and bteaVage of student locVen. What 
arrangement do you believe to be most practkal’ 

3. Discuss the problem of providing adequate time for dressing and undressing. 
\STiat facton desenc consideration^ Describe a practical situation and propose 
a policy, procedures, and a one three five year program designed to correct the 
conditions found 

4 Instructors and students may nnplement the aboic with problems gained 
fiom their omi experience and observation. 
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Shower Rooms 


Showers and Education. Recognized as an important factor in 
well organized programs of physical education, te shower room 
represents one of thf numerous instances where >>“'*^00 and 
physical education are closely associated. ^ 

wisely administered shower 

for inculcating certain health practices p , ^ ^ 

youth enjoys the 

By unanimous agreement tne snowci v 

an integral P^rt o' th™ locker 'room and shower 
roomrsV-fe"Tt'adiaeS^nnits^Fi,2PM 

desirablefJtnresolwetfloo.sandJstmedato^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rooms and locker rooms in h „( 

In accordance with ^ be placed on the 

lockers. It IS recommended preferred location 

ground Boor rather than in th ventilation, and easy access 

the shower room ^ ®g,a„nasinms. and swimming pools. 

IS given to locker rooms, lai aton ■ » community use. 

Such an arrangement facilitates controlled. For the 

Showers may be centrally j^^^ver 

former, showers are arrang^ ,c„pcra. 

heads set for warm ^^’ate^, the accommodates 

tore; and the fifth for cool or cold wjtcr i im P . 

a continuous line of pupils ’ jbower saves water and 

rclaj-s to complete the bath. The duration. A 

lime and assures a bath of rep a shower heads is essential 

sufficient number of ctic teams, 

for after-school and recreational groups, ana in 



The individually controlled shower affords an opportunity to teach 
joung people how to use a shower, and with proper supervision helps 
them practice what they have learned. 

Years ago the approved plan for girls consisted of a unit which 
included a single shower head, drying rooms, and dressing rooms with 



“ Or«»,ing Loel*, 

^ Indie*!** Storage LeeVer 

p. Indicalet R.eJ 

One 0. 

=Me lo accommodate “’°“eh lociem avail- 

classes. This planS^X^'’ ham the 

„ws 
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R?ES5IN6 2" ’PffESSlHfi 

*H lockers 




Figure 30. Girls’ loclrer. shosver. end drying roum clorstered srouud r. single 
shower head. 



for ,rK Similar fo .hose — t 
oW to the nesv requires a carefully ptonM ^ e 

some giris ^cn teachers ami supervisois 

pnvacy m such matters. >' -i,o,vcrs for girls with approxi- 

of physical education approse ^ g tjressing cubicles to meet 

rrrarcirten per cent iudindu^ sh^und^ 

certain tndivrdual , j^jssinu booths when economy, 

excuse for continuing with indivrduai dressi g 
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sociaWt)', samtotion, and the principles of social and mental hygiene 


Ste and Shape. Gang-type shociTO icqmie apptOMmatcly 12 lo 
14 square feet of space for each sbooei head. Individual slw"’^ 
requiie a laigci area, the proportion hcing one shower head tor ra 
squad of four hoj-s or girls, using the largest class as the scheduling 

basis. The room should he at least * feet high. 

Ordinarily the rectangular shower room is more economical than a 
square area, although the latter is satisfactory if shower heads are 
placed on four walls and a separate drying room is adjacent. 

Ventilation. Ventilation is adequate if the system used clears 
the shower room of excessive heat and humidity. Usually mechanical 


ventilation is necessary, 

lighting. In addition to outside windows (piefeiahly of the 
overhead type) artifinal lighting is essential for daiV daj-s and evening 
use- Fixtures should he placed overhead and protected by moisture- 
proof reinforced cages. The lighting system is safely controlled by a 
switch located in the dressing room. 

Plumbing. Concealed plumbing adds to the attractiveness of 
the room, but also increases the cost of installation and repair. In 
either event easy access should be maintained in case of an emergency. 
The sue of supply and outlet pipes depends upon the amount of 
water needed arid should be determined upon the basis of maximum 
load. 

^Vater Supply. Ptos-ision must be made for an adequate supply 
of water, both hot and cold, when the facilities ate in use. Thermo- 
static control is necessary to Veep water from exceeding 120® F. 

Construction Materials. For the fioor of the shower room, tile 
(mosaic, ^amoUthic, terrazao) is superior to concrete. Obviously a 
slippery surface is to be avoided. Some authorities recommend slop- 
ing the floor toward the center of the room and the drain, with 
gutters along the sides attached lo small drains in each comer'Most 
authorities favor sloping the floor toward the walk wrth appropriate 
outlets In cither plan drainage capacity must exceed the maximum 
now ol water. 


Light colored glazed Ble provides salfcfacloty ivalk arrd ccilirrg A 
vaults ceiling nrrfacc sheds moistare against the walls. Unless ftor- 

and eeihn^"’"” “'““S 

AH doors and window sash require a copper covering to prevent 
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rust or swelling. Since doors and windows must be opened frequently, 
the cost of this covering is a justifiable expenditure. 

Rust-proof radiators, installed near the ceiling or recessed in the 
walls and well screened, prevent bums and other injuries. 

Shower Heads. Showers installed at average shoulder height and 
tipped downward prevent wetting the hair. It is essential that the 
shower head be equipped with a removable face to facilitate cleaning, 
and that the universal joint be adjustable only with a wrench, never 


with the hands. „ , . , , 

Where individual-control showers are installed two types of valves 
are recommended, with advocates for each. One g^oup avors e 
single valve which automaUcally mixes the hot a^cold water accord- 
ing to the number of times the wheel is turned. The o her gmup pre- 
fers two valves, one for hot ivater, the other for cold^ mde the 
single valve type is more convenient, economy of installation and 

repair suggests the use of two valves. 

Soap. * Approved plans suggest a central nonrust metal conbiner 
for liquid soap! with metal pipes attached to the wall 
heads Individual outlets should be controlled with an automatic shut- 

oil device. For reasons of safety, f 

Supervision. The presence of an instructor or attendant m the 
show« room while students iahe baths, reduce the possihih^ of 
accidents, ins’ures proper - ofth^e 

"part 0^*0 physical eduction period, supervision of the 

acthity imposes ^^"^’’^thdents during the shower varies 

wifttoScTo^ and d^nds largely upon the educational methods 
witn instiucio s, ,, ti„„ classes. Accidents may occur in the 

employed in p y , of pranks students play on each other, 

shower room, ^oth should represent a reasonably 

On the other *”“""^000! values are to he obtained. Fo! 

loyous occasion f the tel ed- ^ 

n^tsTe "“Hs^ng':srts r 'Y 

reasons why these regulations are imposed. Herding students through 
the showed often fids to engender endunug interests in plij-sica! 

education so essential to the "?• 

Toweling Room. An area approximatelj the size of the shower 
room should he provided hchvcen the dressing and shower rooms 
as a toweling room. The floors, waUs, and ceiling require the same 
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material used in the shower room. Sufficient passageways are care- 
fully located to insure safe ingress and ^ess to adjacent facilities. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. Draw a plan for the location of sho>ver rooms giving attentioij to: (J) 
towelling rooms, (2) locVet rooms, (3) Uvatoifes, gymnasiums, and (5) swim- 
ming pools. Explain by arrow the passage of students through these facilities. 

2. Draw a plan for routing bathers through: (11 gang showers; (2) ^nit 

showers — towelling room, dressing room, and loclcers (girls); and (3) individual 
compartments and gang showers (girls). Eaqilatn the advantages and disadvantages 
of eadi. _ _ 

3. You are chairman o! an association of women physical education teachers 
in a school district The director of physical education, a man, has recommended 
the gang type shower anangement for girls similar to that used by boys. The 
superintendent of schools has ashed for your opinion. How would you reply? 

4. Instructors and students may implement the above with problems gained 
from their own experience and observation. 
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Chapter 19 


Outdoor Facilities 


The Importance of Outdoor Facilities. 
monly called the school playground, deserve 

in the total pattern of school-commnmty reereattonal 

ago ‘he '*ool playground 

activities, and playgrounds were cios 

respect to construction, and “ ^ , jnences of 

School playpounds „„„a"e of school 

Z" tTa? fhis paV of the school p.n. becomes, in reality, a 

neighborhood play area needs determine the 

Types of Faalities. functional needs of neighborhoods 

types of facilities. Attention t f educational and 

and communitiK . J„,,s The park-school concept of 

recreational needs <>' .y““'h practical and ectr 

joint school-community use o 

nomical. For the urban “^Tl^Hor SemTntao’ school; (2) 
proposed; (1) h“'h “0 community 

community ,l,n niral community, there is 

parlc-school for senior high scho * . for grades kinder- 

!lie community park-school, consolidated or central, P 

garten through tivclve.- Faciilir. far IM;!. ripn 

• Second National Facflities Mhfetic Institute. Ine^ Chicago, 

cal Education, and Reacation. (rev. cd.) me o 
1956. 
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NeigWioihood Park-School (Elementary School). The neigh- 
borhood park-school (elemcntaiy school) should comprise 15 acr(^ 
or more, depending upon population. It is an elementary school- 
recreation building in a park setting. Designed to be close enough 
to the people for ready use, it has a sendee radius of 14 to Vi mile. 

The function of the neighborhood park-school is to provide for 
people of all ages. Its facilities are for indoor and outdoor education 
and recreation activities for all seasons. Such activities include tennis 
and other court games, modified field games, gymnasium activities, 
apparatus play, socUil and small group ptherings, preschool activities, 
arts and crafts, gardening, picnicking, outdoor education, day camp- 
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ing, dancing, drama, music, and other activities that give enrichment 
to neighborhood life (Fig. 32). 

Community Park-School {Junior High School). The commu- 
nity park-school (junior high school) should comprise 25 acres or 
more. It is a centrally located junior high school building in a parlc- 
like environment (Fig. 33). The service radius is 5^ to 1 mile. 

The function of this unit is substantially the same as that of the 
neighborhood park-school except that the geographic area served is 
larger. It should be kept in mind that as the age of school children 
increases, their activity programs include activities which require more 
space. This unit may also be used for purposes which require par- 
ticipants to travel greater distances and for which there is not 



Figure 33. Community pa, I school {jnniot high ilhS' 

Faetlilfa ConVcrenat. M Cnifo 

RccrMtion, Fliysial oral Hco»h EJocohon. The Alhtclit Imhhito. 


Inc., Cbtogo. 1947.) 
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suEcient area in the neighborhood unit (tennis, various athletic 
events, and others). The over-aU community facilities plan should 
include provision for outdoor education and camping. 

Community Park-School (Senior High School). The commu- 
nity park-school (senior high school) should comprise 40 acres. It is 
a cmtrally located senior high school budding m a paiUike environ 
ment (Fig. 54). Its seivice radius is one to SMral 
The fuLtion of this unit is substantially the same as that of the 
community paik-school (junior high school) except for inteischool 
athletics, spectator space, and additional parking arra 

Community Park-School (Consolidated or Central Sihoo Grad« 

Village or tour, and the 

winter sports, drama, ”™^;^“''"8',“1nd cmfts,andilcnicking. 

and adult homemaking and fa™ h p, “ „,ban and 

In planning “^"^irbeing of one community. Like- 
rural needs should be recog influenced by seasonal 

s,£ Sirs* r£:.ls!.sz"'=i 

“■ 

facilities should be considere • jchool-com- 

Types of Play Areas. provisions for 

munity needs require a va™^ ° ^ and of special interests. To 

pupils of both sexK, of di & consideration should be 

insure adequate -one end of the total site rather than 

given to locating the building at one eno o 

in the center. — . jj essential for both neigh* 

Multiple-Use Paved Area. all-wcallicr 

borhood and larger communil) vollej-ball, badminton, 

section for various ^mes sue It also scr.-es well for a 

tennis, paddle tennis, and s u -nvjh'es such as games of low or- 
variety of school or 

ganization, dancing, roller skating, a F 
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Tot Lot. A fenced-in area, a portion of which should be hard 
surfaced, serves children of preschool and kindergarten age. It is 
equipped with climbing structures, swings, slides, and other suitable 
apparatus. Some authorities condemn a sandbox for sanitar}' reasons. 

Apparatus Area. Play apparatus for young children usually 
consists of swings, slides, and climbing stroctmes. A favorable location 


Table 8. Recommended Dimensions for Game Areas* 


n.EMIIfTXl'S CKAD£S 


UtCH SCHOOL 

(aotlts) 


Bukclball 4Q’x6Q' 

Vonqball 2S’x50' 

Bidmmton 
Paddle Tennis 
Deck Tennis 
Tennis 
Ice Uocley 
Field Uoexey 
Honestioes 
ShuSeboatd 
La'A'A Bo«\in; 

Tetheiball lO'citde 

Ctoqwt \V x 60* 

Handball 18*z26' 

Baseball 
Arcben 

So{lbilHU*Ball)l 
PootbaIl*~«ith 4-40 
yiid tnck—llO 
yard sbai^htaii-ay 
Touch Football 
SMan Football 
Soccct 


■41'x74' 
25' ISC' 


12'cude 

n'xW 

U'x26' 

50 ' x 150 ' 

200^x200' 


nvaw 


SVxii' 

30'x60' 

IV 

20' *4-4' 
16'x40' 
36’x78' 
SVx200' 
ISO' *300' 
10' *50' 

6' X 32' 
14* *110' 
12' circle 
3S’ X 60’ 
20’x34' 
330’ X 530' 
50’ X 300' 
230' X 250' 
300* X 600' 


160'x360' 
120' X 300' 
165’ X 300' 


5.000 sq . ft . 
2.800 ” ” 
1,800 " " 
1,800 ” " 
1,800 ” " 
7,200 " ” 

17.000 •' " 

54.000 " ” 

1,000 ’• ’• 

648 •' ” 
7,800 ” 

2,275 ■' ” 
1,280 " ” 
122.500 " " 

20.000 ” ” 

62,500 ’• ’’ 

180,000 " ” 


68,400 ” ' 
49,500 ” ' 
57,600 ” 


• Table trfen to a jmde unit, many of above can be combin-d 
t Dunemtons «ry »ntb joe of ball osed comomed. 

or artiSeW seoamtion 

SC' '-W in Foxt^SX 

pla™rf^fr",d™es aTd'ad-'^' “t! “ 

f.cM liocVc)-, (ootwi to-a-li Si softball, 

be aiol 10, talc«WlSi«t S 
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physical education classes and conununity recreation. Game areas, 
goals, and bachstops should be laid out to permit multiple use of the 
totsl 3rC3 

Diagrams of various types of playing areas may be found in Han- 
ning FacMities For Hedth, Physicd Education md Recreation, 
(rev. ed.l, Tbe Athletic Institute, Inc, Chicago, 1956. 

Court-Games Area. In addition to the mulbplemse paved area 
there may be a series of court areas for specific sports. 
may be earth or paved. The latter reduces maintenance proWem . 
Included in this area may be separate courts for tennis, volleyball, 
handball, horseshoes, and baslcetball. 

The Athletic Field. A sepamte area for f ""j 

contests is an essential facility for senior high schools. It also 

for neighborhood and community activities. ,,, , j 

traffic control), (7) f^yo'yard stra^htaway and with 

A quarter-mile 7 ’ basic plan for an average 
spectator stands on both siaes, ion , , fhe runninc 

athletic field. The football ^dirou “ 

trade. As a safety preeaution the ,^5 sideline of the 

enough to allow a minimum of 25 teet oen 

football field and the inside ™*.ng of ^ eonstmetion of 

Special care should be pveu ^ ,,„„,d with limited 

lumping pits and runways. Too often tnKc ^ 

regard for safety in 'j^^^^s^hould be enciosed as a safety 

rendng. AH “utdoor pi y^ . 

precaution and to facdita wire-mesh fence, mounted 

authonties recommend the c eoncrcte footings which 

on 3-inch galvanized iron ^ of the pipe is closed and 

extend below the frost lim. PP^^ chain-Iinl: fencing 

the concrete base ^th top and bottom. An iron 

should have Tcnuckled 

picket fence requires P™P« ’ „ for safe ingress and egress 

the top, for reasons of fencing. Each opening 

should be strategically located in huunfiaq^^ 
should be provided with a wilDl^end upon the intended 

Tlie height of the Sd, the size of the play- 

use of the area, the ^pes of 3 other safety hazards, 

ground, and its proximity to the street or other sai r> 
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Beautification. Adaptability to purpose and attractiveness go 
band in hand in the design of playgrounds and athletic fields. Many 
of these areas present a bare and unnecessarily ugly appearance. 
Fences of proper design, set in from the street, provide opportunities 
for attractive landscaping. A fence may become a thing of beauty 
with shrubbery and trees banked against it and with climbing roses 
or vines allowed to cover the homely iron and concrete. Such a 
structure discourages adventurous bo>'S who other\vise might decide 
to use the fence as improvised climbing apparatus. 

Propedy placed trees add to the attractiveness of playgrounds with- 
out int^^ng with the primary purpose of the area. Shaded plots 
make ideal playgrounds for small children. 

Plans for playgrounds and athletic fields call for the assistance of a 

lesulls in terms of beauty and economy. ® 

ECsts^hTfmnn/"*'"'’^ ““ P%gro>i"ils during the evening sug- 
S This problen. involve 

cuddle onV/yii ’fielTwzTS^^^^^ 

fittura); ( 3 ) efficiencv of the^I'*'^ o( 

imtalUtU and STenant 

stallation. Dark play areas restrict n ^ ^PP^arance of the entire in- 
supervision. Installation of liehts h' P'^Ssunr and pres'ent adequate 
adequate niumination and avoids posIsL'd 
program activities. ^ wires which interfere with 

opinion indicate TCdfficultJ difference in expert 

lot surfacing and drainage nS^o™ sfundatds 

nun,«,ous subsoil, such as clay SmSinf J '““"'faMon. A 

fcunda lon. Experiments arc ^ 

Priicit'r''"' rtc’s\~^^ 


f materials bet suited to the 

l^asd pm^;;“(2T'e<Sro?°”''’'°"”‘’= 

. tc) cost of construction 




‘ 2nd maintenance; (3) 
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safety; (4) resilience; (5) firmness; (6) abrasiveness; (7) snioothness; 
(8) durability; (9) drainage; (10) appearance; 1 1) freedom from 
dnstandmud; (12) effect on equipment; and (13) effect on cloUimg 
Many authorities recommend tmf as the best surfacing matenal for 
general purposes, especially on large game areas of 2 or 3 acrra or 
more. About 9 inches of loam provides a satisfactory top >ay« 
grass. The type of grass mixture selected should be that ‘htivm 

best locally Md is resistant to intensive mage. In some localitiB so 
ding is more effective than seeding. Disadvantages of turf are. (1) the 
cost of initial application and maintenance; and 
retention after rain is for a longer period than some “ “lak; 
A concrete surface gives reasonably 'ahsfac o-y se^ for pi ) 

j • » .of lie#* Advantages of concrete are that It. pro 

grounds in ““‘ant me. Ad™m g 

vides a smooth, hard play ara ures^ maintenance; (4) 

as."". - "■ 

preparation. and cinders may be used to ad* 

Clay, sand clay, j,h drainage^facilities. Except 

vantp m a 7 ?.“ate clmat virtues 

for the accumulat on of dust, s y economy 

of turf. Some authorities pre availability for use after rain. 

of installation and maintenance a of dust are: (1) frequent 

Standard ^ Jphy^ound oil; and (3) occasional 

spnnlding wi h ™.'"’ ^ chloride. Drawing moisture from 

applicabon of a thmeoat ot w „,_viHe.s an excellent means of 

the air and soH, condition. One reasonably 

t^lpXtntffotd by subsequent light coats every three or 

four months will suffice. .atisfactoiy for smaller play areas 

Bituminous or '( j^face h^s the same advantages 

arcoucrlS bSler m rc^r. It has no glare and possesses rnqang 

degrees of resiliency. ,„,|,orities favor blacktop under play- 

Therc is evidence that many authorities 

ground apparatus. . composition playgrounds 

Drainage. In „„ch drainage results m 

requite adequate J artificial moisture application, 

dusty playgrounds and the need 
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CHAPTER 21. 

CHAPTER 22. 
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CHAPTER 24. 


The Schools and Community 
Recreation 

State Responsibility in Health 
Education and Physical Education 

Legal Factors in Health Education 
and Physical Education 
Public Relations 

Evaluation in Health Education and 
Physical Education 


The first four chapters deal with signifant pmWems 
that confront the administrator in m g 
schools an integral part of ^ ’ij 

explain the normal ^Health education 

between the community and sta'e. . 

and physical education represent ar 

value irbridging the 

times between the schools 

agencies, and no other 

richer potential opportunihe for "C P 

of sound administrative pel.ces 
mutual understanding and re^K ^ 

local district and the affairs of ,„ation. 

chapter is concerned with the problem of evaluano 



Chapter 20 


The Schools and 
Community Recreation 


school aod Soclcly. Sound ad— to 
proceeds in relation o^ic, and political change. Edu- 

the intenelationships of social, people to read, thus 

cation began as a J ,),e doctrines of piety and 

enabling them to appreciate a,,.-/ The history of education in 
sacriBce^s or subiects 

this country reveals the com , • culture, 

intended to beep pace with ^ ^ generation brings forward the 
Just as the social inheritance of -h ^ 

winnings of the race ^ jts descendants. Society rails 

new and more complex expe meelinE these problems. Thus, 

upon education to assist you ^^jth spelling, geography, 

after reading came '™“"8 • nipid order. During the latter 

history, and citizenship follmvi 8 n,t_ manual training, 

part of the ni"'‘“"‘VoXrTobiects m areas of learning found their 
physical education, and , 

way into the American pu ic change. Sometimes 

The modem school t P a primary force in 

the school seems to “ V jifc At other times education 

altering the f°m„7afen of an outside force to prod the 

lags behind, a\vaiting the st instances a community may cicn 

schools into cBcctive action. In me m ^ 

decide that another official obicethes. 

closely associated "’d'' . ^as played appear in numerous 

Examples of the role education has p ) ei- 
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organizaUons, community centeis, 
recently, the schools have accepted the challenge to a gt 
degree ko list of educational objectives nr the past half 

century without education for leisure stated ^ of 

BecLe of these serious though unrelated ^nd ind vtdnal effo^ 0 
various groups, a public consciousness has arjsen ^ 

toward wholesome leisure h’iiurs to acquire habits 

young P“P>=> 3al code Obviously recreation presents a 

that violate the legal and mora • Lpropriate utilization 

problem of sufficient magnitud I , .7 of the desirable 

of all community resource 0 msu misspent 

benefits inherent in ^s more thoughtful and competent 

idleness. No civic enterprise d e concerning the 

administration, and “ translated into eSective action with- 

importance of recreation can d . oreanization. 

out the motivating cZtlol. Communities vary in the 

Types of '^dmmistra ive “ ^ governmental agency, 

methods employed to establis ,„j 5 iotion which permits a com- 
Of first concern ^,,ei consistent with local needs 

munity to exercise legislation consists of an 

and resources. Frohably * , jip, the administration 

enabling net which ^dthoru^ d^f j goveS^ment, or to create a 
of recreation to an existing ^ -jjHons appear to justify this proce- 
separate official agency if 7' “"unir^^y -«ed the rights 
dure. Without such legisla i * power not delegated by the 

granted to it by the >‘=^f;„7!;^oSbly does not exist; hence 
legislature, either by fact or » P delegate to a subordinate 

the governing body of a cornmn^^^^^,)^ withheld from the parent 

institution of 5„ance such an actinty might be 

organization. Public funds «4thout legal authority, 

held by the courts as money j ^mmunit)- enterprise, 

Since recreation 5e d«dy '>’= of local 

the laws in several states f^d to .ntote ^ „ established 

governments in this matter. In these 

legislation is indicated. stale legislation, public rccrc- 

Assuming the existence of appropmtest^e^^ ^ 

alion may be administered by: (I) 
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recreation commission or council, (3) the p.ul: department or board, 
or (4) some combination of these ofucbl agencies.* 

No one t)pc of administnlive control cnjO)-$ iiniscisal acceptance 
as the best plan for all communities. Most experts agree that the best 
administrative organization in a given district instircs optimum results 
consistent with cfTiciencj- and economy. Surely the cooperative effort 
ot the above groups is essential, irrcspcclhc of aJminiitrathc oigani- 


losial lason, (a^r brard ot 
S Tim, I f commumly .cccalion. In the lint pbco. ll.e 
schools ahead) furnish mslmclion in most of the actisilies which 

represents merely an additional emnl,-,«- for leisure 

already established. *^^^*** o*^l«ri\cs and activities 

ZTiZirr 

buildings aie looted adjaemt 

nasiums, pla)7ooms, locket and sb^u^' contain gjin- 

phjaical ednoUon cqnipmoiUasoTorTcs' m Poo'b 

ments, art rooms and cquiomlmi audit/ instru* 
ference rooms, and otlier facihtirs md ^“'^bly halls, con- 

mention. Besides, an inacasinc numerous to 

op^le school camps with these facililie^ o boards of education 

Third, the board of education ^ Public, 

who have devoted years of stLy to ^ teachers 

that comprisa public rectcalion No P'™' “«!vitica 

mnla assemble a group of leaden with web oTt'T"' °'e‘"'“*'on 
qualifieahons. In brief, say the pCnTt T '"*"5 
ft education has the program, the ‘ P'“"' ‘h' board 

personnel. "■ b-odihcs and equipments and the 

P'biaiily 

STeS! 

extend bej^d the limit. 
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Those who oppose hoard of education control of recreation point 
out several factors in support of their position In the first ‘h 
mounting cost of education often threatens the program now «tat 
lished, without incurring the further risk of 
questtog additional funds to ™PP°rt 
separate organization for recreation might o am m p 
fo? recreation than could the hoard of education which already re 

ceives about one half of the local tax n s. educational 

the “play attitude so important obieclives of 

thorities have Me has been done in the schools 

education for more than a? year>,^ 

to promote this important objective^ , 

Aird the 0— cLpc.e with 
suggests the hm; ", school organiation adds another 

traditional suhiects. 5 n,us, be included in the curricu- 

subject when an area of “P™ . ^ bj jibe mathematics or 

lum. Recreation is i^U^Xonstrate^ 

history, or a program ' ciaduation- leisure education demands 

achievement for promotion o ^ on the basis of interest in the 

free choice of activitiei, j by the individual, and limited 

activity itself, standards hvit^ meets the approval of 
superimposed authority so long as the activity 

the social group. facilities and an abundance of 

Fourth, while the schools X ^ education has no a pmn 

valuable recreation equipni h restrict them from being made 
ownership to these matenah "“'Xt L uppropriate legisb- 

available to f Xe icilities and this equipment were 

tion or regulation. After at , _„blic enterprises operate accord- 

purchased from public funds, “ jbe greatest good for the great- 

ing to the basic policy of sav^thc opponents of this plan, the 

est number of citizens. In • { jjminister public recreation 

board of education „ Vcoundi. Many communities 

The Recreation Commission coramhsion or councn. 

administer public recreation bj consists of mcmheis appointed 

Usually such a commission j by the statutes, with repre- 

by the mayor or other authonly providea y 
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sentatives from official departments of Are district — education, health, 
welfare, police, safety, parlc, libraries, and others— together \vith ses’cral 
meinbers at large selected because of their interest in the program and 
m civic improvement. The commission or council receives an appro- 
pmtion by the usual piocedurn and is authorized to spend money for 
the program, equipment, and personnel. 

The commission or conned eipects to enjoy the cooperation of 
cmtmg official agmcics by means of membership as described in the 
' coinmission or connciT is concerned primarily 
mth program. Thus, the local part department may constact and 

rroSSs’’ sites, sshde Are commission 

or rounen plam and conducts the program of actisities. 

ses^l osgaisization has 

function^the dnclon >=“1 0"= clear^rut 

couJmunity ItstSora'^^^^^ P™g-m for the 

ties, many of which may bear onlyTsligM 
Second, the commission or Snnair thf 
lion, enjoys the cooperation of otha’^tablX^" ° 

government. In most states the UwsKn,d.^„ fv .^ organizations of 

to one department of government marF ? P”"’” 

department. Thus, if the law states th T” u*'' "delegated to another 
an annual health examination bv the ^“*’'’0' ohildren shall receive 
not redelegate the responsibai^ for such ei^m^’j!'’ 
of education. Commbrions or^,n T " ™“™tions to the board 
crate with consideiahle freedoTam^’ ™y op- 

departoents. Departments of gove^rjii*' 
line officers in the administiabon ofT i similar to 

sibilities are relatively fixed CfommSfo '“pon- 

staff officers in that they may work ^™1, ““''or to 

Chief objecHons to the rcCTeation ^ 

complicates government by creatine a “'"“““"or council are; ( 1 ) it 

tion, overlap or even conffiet snU ih^„? “S "Ijose func- 
agency might peifoim the sai^r, "gencics; (2) an 

and ^cienUy with les^upli^^ oTfaSS 
il’ofSI' ^ '‘"Sic purpos^e "nd equipment; 

beyond iustiSbfe I'iXn byVroXXXn 

~of,uestih„ahlecharacteq,dt™^^^^ 
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ation commission may adopt early policies in accordance with the 
needs and interests of the community, but soon the commission settles 
down to the same routine of tradition found in other governmental 
agencies; and (5) not enjoying the stability of a department “ 
ment, the commission or council often becomes a political football 
with pressure exerted to employ staff personnel inferior m preparation 
and ^erience to licensed teachers in the schools or physicians and 
nurses in the board of health, whose qualifications ate fixed by state 

‘'?hrpTrlT;"’'tsome communis 
ment administer^ the program 

districts where another official body eontrols the progam, the park 
department usually provides and maintains e 
Those who favor this type of “ crrLTufof 

nance of facilities out that the park 

a tS’At “ & .x..— 

refers to two or mote organirati „{^„nducting public 

live director who assu^ th specifically delegated to one 

recreation (Fig. 55) to aLther institution of govern 

organization may not be rede p aspects of a 

ment, too or more extent of selecting the same 

single function may |Oin totcK situation the person em- 

persou to administer the tectio^;^^ -'^ 

ployed serves as the agent earned with this problem arc the 
The too agencies n'®‘ j„„ commission or council. Again, 

board of education and rw the prosrram is the dircc- 

the person most often education or the director of adult 

tor of health education and ph) director of health education, 

education. He then earns ' director of adult education and 
physical education, and recreal . a greater problem for 

recreation. Since leisure eduto i P j iccrcation for 

youth than for adults, and since a large part 
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youth involves physical activity, the director ol hralth ^ 

physical education assumes this joint responsibility more often than 

the director of adult education. TMnprt 

A review of the advantages and disadvantages presented wiA respect 

to administrative control by the board of 

mission or council, or the parlc departing , encountered 

joint responsibility circumvents many o e p educa- 

ly any oL of thL separate O'S— " 
tion and the recreation commission must g . . 
and personality of members and persons 

committee composed of hoard administrator in the formu- 

^rof^"dTc=:^=chhec^ 

between the program of physica artivities provided for the 

the after-school and vacation additional advantage of 

same children. Most ^“*°"‘f„'^X'ctool7laught with the%nd 
having Phys'^' .“*wome recreational pursuits, and of 
in view that these ■ ,^, 3 , oiy experiences in which shills 

recreational periods forthet attention. In this 

and appreciations ^^hoofend recreation supplement each 

situation the expenences ot scnoo 

other. , difficulty encountered by an admin- 

Some authorities of education and the recre- 

istrator in serving two mast organizations must concern 

ation commission. In reality people; hence each organiza- 

themselves ivith the best the other in perpetu- 

tion may yvell serve as = ' School and neighborhood iniprovcment 
ating mutual programs to From the preceding discussion it 

Some Basic Considerations. confront tlie municipality 

becomes apparent that jp an efScient and satisfactory 

desiring to administer gsspnie the cnHre responsibility. 

manner. Shall the board of nr the parh department provide for 

or shall a recreation commisjon o F ^ 

the leisure of children arid a u ^ organization, shall the 

tion periods? If the ‘J^lion commission jointly employ a 

board of education and the education, and recreation or 

director of health V-_na] and recreational experience, 

another person with broad educational 
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In the search for satisfactorj- solutions to these proWems authorities 
ran todlong into conflicts relating to the absence of clearly defined 
egislation, the tradition of long-established practices, state and na- 
tional OTganmtions with vested interests, and local interests of com- 

Yet leisure education 

tS corad n stclt magnitude that it deserves 

^de^rt t ev™ 7™'“ ™ “■= “'""’“mty- The fact remains 

tU snSTf'’,” ftmughoui the country evem- 

each V of 

comm'unitj- rSSlior^™ Tegardrf a] 

things. The belief that man m i. ^ satisfaction derived from these 
in the chronicles of history whiS dem-h^rh justification 

festivals associated with the church ihTh v '" 
of early America school nlavoT« ’a ®^‘“^”Sl>eesandbam'raismgs 

htt)'=go,andsco;^ „f siS^lt 

But such transitory arnusement, aulrouS^s"® 
fails to recopiae fully the importance of^„t^“® “ purpose, 
Acqmnng slni and interest^n wh^w ^“""Swreatioualralues. 
societal need, comparable to learnin represents a 

mg the essentiaU ?f worthy home “ '““‘‘“"r master- 

forf and reasonable shelter,\„d matabh^®'”’’’ 7“™S adequate 
Commercial interests nrod., ^ >'=>lth. 

saW, bowling alley, and’^grcat^leUcrK 7' Poo'mom. 

u^ pmate clubs affordef al3V“ 

^ific poups during leisure horns Finan' ‘“Provement for 
immunity panning cametothSiSHf^';^’?'™^ responsible for 

Oul of thn rather har,h„-,.an7'?’‘“'^P'‘ies for public rcc,„n„„ 


emerge: 
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and federal governments, to organize recreation as a potential and 
powerful force in a democracy with many national and intemabonal 

™Thut'irwould appear that recreation must be yier^ as^a ^rat 

educational enterprise. A few enlightened lea ers in i 

pushed back the horizon of recreation beyond the 

amusement, and regard the values of appropriate leisure edmahon as 

a vital factor in modem life. When the family 8““ 

for a day’s outing many things nmy happen to increase 

of family living in addition to the automobile ride, an h™” 

the retehingLter, and the lunch around a “7 5/=- 

as well as children spend a few days at the 

relationship behveen the school “”’7" ° , "“e: 

Planned recreational opportunities w . might lead 

ment and labor join together in games an 

to fewer dentes '^ehveen a^i^- never 

cational advantages of ‘"75,, 7 The Olympic Games and other 
have received 5‘5LionIwithorparallel for the inter- 

mtemational events P™'',‘d7^ for mutual under- 
change of social, economic, and p wherein recre- 

standing. Many ‘"“‘“^^inTdegree not apparent in other normal 
ation may serve humanity to a 

life activities. , curriculum. Recreation 

Education for leisure draetv p communities, in the 

must challenge the attention of 7015 m loca 
various states, and in the "“'‘'’n “. . ^ inef discussion of cer- 

Significant ‘^'1"''“““'“,“'’' inline the way tonard the successful 

tain policies may recreation. One policy based on 

administrative organi^on » P interests of economy and 

political economy reads as a triren enterprise by one munic- 

efficiency favor tltccdmimslratron of a gnen cm p 

ipal department of S"'’'""'"'"'' ,_d„oes confusion and waste. Many 

Duplication of pro^am oft p ,,m 

activities conducted b> the *« }! jn f^ct, most boards of 

recreation commission or par ejw i •.]. jncludc nearly all the 
education have established - 5 or departments— games and 

activities sponsored by such CO crafts, literature, forums, and 

^rtoric Tniisic. dramatic art, as r«nnortunitics fors 


mhers’. SlcnnonTpublle 
(1) children in nnisery schools and l-moc s 
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compalsoiy school age, (3) continuation schools for young men and 
joung women engaged in industry, (4) junior colleges or institutes 
m many localities, and (5) adult educah'on programs for older per- 
sons If the community desira to atablish hvo or more official agen- 
ciB for recreation, the program conducted by each agency rnust 

oroSl!Is“Vh these 

ferrat obiativa raulhng m confusion if not actual waste. 

Duphcabon of staS leads to unnecessary estramgancc mere hvo 
ali™°"' agenda have raponsibilib's for public recre- 

staff me^beXdv‘li“ZrtahS'’l™Tr'' 

entirely, by local or stale toboul.^ a ’"Sdy. if not 

of eovemment in rliaro^. ( ^ single department or commission 

to ?heZrni;t&“ finaneial sasmg 

maximum service. schedules to render 

oKhl^ZllI M&b 

recreation commission or park'^Zi'r^^Z "hi'e the 

Many communities attempt an adSbiislZ program, 

bs’o separate departments of goverZZ*^ whereby 

equipment, The plan seldom nrZ ,' f facilities and 

wiiiom bZ^'g^-iS 

tmu“ty''A dZ 
j^nitcror 

nction when the same guiding 

and rraeahon-perhaps one of ZnS f >='ieeatiou 

fcsmualIcad"crS^i;!'^TZS “'t^hties iu prtr 

--■=^:ss;ss; 
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public TecTcation. A municipality derives all of its powers from the 
state, either by direct legislation or by charter. In “me states exish g 
legislation fails to delegate speciEcally the responsibd.ty te com- 
munity recreation to one or more agencies o govemmen . 
sence of such authority probably restncts an 
spending public funds for leisure activities Where the does 'lele 
gate the^ responsibility to one agency only, other agencies m > 
infrinee uoon these rights without danger of liability. 

m®l Jluld eonfain broad provbions * a community m 
establish its recreation program according o government 

district as detennined by 

recrcLon,?L‘msrrees of the community 

serve ulf (he residents 

community jevoted to earning a living, the 

greater importance with fewer no communication, 

increasing compleiiit.es ocrasiTOed b^ 

the growing necessi^ of ^ u„i,ed States in inter- 

culties in this country, and the po 

national affairs. , j, „i,ich cooperative 

The local district requires the reconciliation 

planning must tahe . P „oreation-ofiicial, voluntary, pn- 

of vested interests concerned , pfece. the task of 

vate, and commercial. All o h jeso„rccs of the community 

sound administration is to "™ • 3t,cni of leisure education 

and to organize 'bem ‘"to a pp ^P^ t],c fusion of 

for everyone. Once ratabhs end effective programs in 

these plans constitutes the sta p , opportunities for the 

the various states mean improved recreat.ona i p 

country as a whole. 

Problems for Discussion 
1. A recreation commission fa 

mmily. The board of ediication P”'^„^Frequn.l slealing and conndmWo 
bv Ibo reboot 


damages; (2) insist that X' ,^,ion commission and me 

a person equally responsible to mcl<^ TOreatinn commnsion to me senool 
edSenliomls) svithdraw '^‘X’^^^end and diseus, on the bam of 

tacililies. Outline Ihe eqnne of aclion ym 
sound administratfac pnnciples. 
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2, The recreation commission in a city wifli a population of 50,000 appoints 
a new diiertor. One of his first moves is to oiganiie a city-wde bastetball program 
for boys and girls from 9 to 12 years of age. Teams are organi^ to rqrrcSCTt 
the schools by name arid numher. ATI teams are organized by neighborhood play 
directors during the after school recreation periods held at the wrious elementary 
schools. The public school driectoi of physical education first leams of 
program through the sports pages of the local press. What professional action 
do yon recommend to develop better admintstrative relationships between the 
recreation commission and the pnbh'c schools? 

3. In a large city a dtizens committee becomes interested in a broad recreation 
program, and appeals to the park lemation board for sufficient funds to procure 
penonnel for 30 unstaSed playpounds. The board expresses its sympathy but 
defers action on the committee’s request on the basis that all available funds 
must be applied to budding a municipal stadium and sports center for professional 
Sports. Do you apee? 

4. Instructors and students ouy implement the above with problems gained 
from their own experience and observation. 
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Chapter 21 


State Responsibility 
in Health Education 
and Physical Education 


Nature oeeheS.a.e. Th-U.e u a 
in America, is coinc.dent „omen oi average ability, 

States. The state is composed of m occasional dull one in 

with an occasional brilliant indivi learns to love 

its membership. A child learns to “ he\espects state 

his home, his town, and ]^cal authority vested in the 

authority as he has been 'aught department. But in corn- 

mayor, the board of education, o disfavor witli 

pliance with American sue 

the people and lose his offic^ elementary political economy 

cumL to the will of 'hu “ tSlVesLt^. in theory at 

which portrays the simple jjje people; that laws created 

least, the combined mature )udgm repealed; that regulations 

by the representatives of K-Sedi und that the 

enacted by the servants of t M of its citizens. 

State is constituted to ser>e the p,n 

Education, a Function oI tne • constitutional 

control of education? States made no mention 

amendment. Tlie Constitution o \\-3S signed education 

of education. ^V^le^ this impo -„f#.mrise. Ten amendments were 
was largely a private ,^,i _ constitution called tlic Bill of 

passed soon after the signing --Jments dealt with such matten 
Rights. Tlie first eight of these amend 
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as freedom of religion, of speech, end of 

tenth amendments, especially the lattci, made dearer the toe o 
demarcation betrveen the powers of federal and 
Thus the tenth amendment virtually gave to each state the powe 
to organize a system of education. So completely did the natronal gov- 
ernment absolve itself from powers associated with education that 
later, when federal grants were made to found slate umveisities, the 
money was given to the commonwealth for disbnrsenient. Again, this 
principle is represented in the administration of governmental aid for 
vocational agriculture, home ecunomics, and industrial education ap- 
portioned to local public school districts through the slate education 
department. 

It is interesting to trace the effects of the tenth amendment. In one 
broad sweep the national government literally \vashed its official hands 
of educational matters. At that time stale departments of education 
either had not been established or w-eie in their inlancy. As might be 
expected, some states tooV no notice of education. Others made pro- 
visions only for wcab districts. Stitt others directed their attention 
only to public schools. A few set to work at once and built strong state 
departments of education. This interest has developed gradually until 
most citizens have become slate-minded in matters of public edu- 
cation. 

As a result of the tenth amendment the federal government has 
been prevented from taking an active part in education. In recent 
years efforts have been made to reestablish in the national government 
some of the authority delegated to the various states in matters of 
education. Proponents of the plan beliese that improved means of 
communication now make geographical areas of tiie north, south, east, 
and west more easily accessible than migration within state borders 
a century ago. This intermingling of persons from different parts of 
the country demands some common bases of thought, of action, and 
of ideas. The state has accepted this responsibility by establishing 
minimum standards for education, and by furnishing Hnancial assist- 
ance and professional leadership so that weaker districts may approxi- 
mate the level of education desired for the commonwealth as a \vhole. 
It scjmis apparent that rapid communication and changing economic 
conditions point toward increased leadership and financial support by 
the fed^l government as a means of equalizing and imptordne edu- 
cational opportunity among the various states. Thus far, traditional 
idrah of state, lights, vested mlncsts, and political expediency have 
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prevented the federal government from exercising strong influence on 

American education. „ . , j 

Growth of State Control in Education. Prior to the develop 

ment of state departments of education, much of the contro tva 

assumed by local school districts. in 

The struggle to establish free schools in communities resulted n 

strong locafseutimeut for public education ftet™ 

the state education department some of t e oDuosition 

or city had earned by prodigious effort 
There is pride in worthwhile achievement. 
improved educational opportunities in 

pn&ic gatherings were loath 10 accept a 

ness which controversy continues. 

over certain educational aftairs. me com ; that the 

state more efficiently than 

commonwealth can perfom eerta 

the individual town, county, or ty. ^j^pdren, one finds financial 
to protect the educational nghts of all * ch.idre^^^^^ 

aid distributed by the state „ and certification imposed, 

districts) standards or eaWP;^^^^^^^ gi,en i„ super- 

developing specific programs. school unit— 

Genml policy has been fa jt a “rollary assumes 

within limits-the more inte igc indicates improved cduca- 

that greater intelligence among the people 

tional facilities, ^nols than smaller ones, and 

Thus, large cities often have DCTte « ^n^ass those 

the educational offerings in ‘ wealth in the larger unit, 

obtained in small rural T/alned. 

as a rule, and heller ^lyorganitcd the schools in every 

Where a state department is p ^ X districts arc helped to 

local area are benefited; JJ-ij^ijcd for the state as a whol^ 

attain the minimum standards njonrecs arc stimulated and 

and those in districts “fXrattanal offerings, 
encouraged to improve pr -vithdrawn from cities and towns, 

mile certain powers have ,i„nrt local initiative, 

the stale education department is careni 
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Stale control must exist in some matters, but the stale attempts to 
stimulate and encourage local administration rather than to 
unwanted reforms by arbitral)' measures. The state may establish 
standards for teacher certification, yet boards of education employ the 
teachers. State aid may be available, but the county or district board 
of education distributes the funds. Length of the school year is estab- 
lished by state regulation, still the calendar is planned locally. 

Although wise public policy indicates the need for stimulating local 
initiative and local support, one should not forget that public educa- 
tion is distinctly a state function. This has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly by expressions of the highest courts in judging the validity of 
numerous educational laws. Decisions referring to health regulations, 
duties of school officials, construction of school buildings, minimum 
salaries for teachers, and rights under city charters further establish 
the precedent that public education is a function of the state and 
that the commonwealth shall protect the happiness of all its people 
by insuring an education for everyone. Likewise the state exercises 
certain regulatory powers over teachers’ colleges and other colleges and 
universities. 

The State Legislature and the State Department of Lducaiion. 
Public education is governed by law which lays down certain general 
policies. Thus the state legislature provides by law for a general and 
uniform system of public instruction wherein tuition shall be free 
and which shall be open to all. Such a pronouncement is usually 
followed by: 

1. DeSning the types of school dislncls. 

2. Naming the title of the chief school executive officer. 

1. Providing for a stale board of education or its equivalent, and 
for local boards of education with specific powers and duties 

4. Indicating the items in the slate school fund. 

5. Stipukling the basis for apportionmml of the state school tax 

6. Stating the minimum school lenn or year. 

be prepared and 


Ptefttably the general school Im leaves to the state denaitmenl 
of education the ri^t to «lahlish regutoions in such „aZ aT he 
preparation and certification of teacheo? t a«ers as me 

pid« providing school bnilding codes, and otheil Even tho™h S 
law delegates nunrerons responsibilities to the local district, it remains 
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for the state education department to insure the casing out of 
commissions. In addition to the general school law there are numerous 

leeal enactments governing Specific activities. Ap 

It must be remembered that all powers of the state edumt on de- 
partment and of local boards are obtained from the ^*“"5 

is sometimes assumed but such power, if no enume / 

is hbely to be held by the courts as no..exrst.ng. F°r e ^ 
frequently assumed that state and loa oar ® . 5 

ertereise jLisdietion over iutersehool athle bes on the ^ ° P J® 
delegated to these bodies by general educatron 

law fails to delegate this responsibility clearly to any ofBctal organ. 
'1™ides the relatively important aspects 

department should be “P“i^,j*''o{'"rt,ool chifdL. Failure to 
physical, mental, and ,c p|a,fonn upon which a state 

respect this obligation is to ^P, jp,a(ionships between local 

program of education is , constitute the state program 

units and the state education assistance of 

of education; neither can be mo renresents a fusion of the 

the other. In this sense the state program represents 

educational offerings in local distric . g^-ecutive officer may 

State Department Personne . Instruction, Commis- 

have the title: Stale Sup""’*™ pj ,(.a,|on. He is elected by popu- 
sioner of Education, or by .be governor in a 

lar vote in three-fourths of t education in others, 

few, and chosen by the selected bv the chief executive 

Ordinarily, members of the staff Assistant 

officer. Departmental heads “3”. ^ superintendent. Director. 
Superintendent or Commission , 

Supervisor, or Consultant. niemben are expected to per- 

Judged by the functions w preparation and ability 

form, they are very responsi P throughout the stale, 

they should be superior to „nnorluniti to remain with his tash 
\VIicreas the local worher has oroducc results in a single day 

until it is finished, the state agim expect experienced 

or visit. Moreover, the local rcpiKcntative. On account of 

counsel and guidance from le mcmbCTS should be 

their potential influence the 3/>“3> , ,,. ,1,;, is not abvajs the 

sufficient to command respect. Unfort.in . 


case. 
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The Ugal Status ot Health Education and Physical 
Someone has said that laws lopicsenl ideals "'’’f ' 
obes' some day. If this is true the Amencan people have high ito 
about health education and physical education in vimv of the attcn 
lion given to these programs by state legislatures. Doubtless a part 
of this interest tvas sharpened by draft statistics, because much o ^ 
legislation appeared subsequent to 1917, although certain laws relating 
to health education were passed as early as the middle of the lune- 
leenth century. Doubtless, too, leaders in this field, tecallmg that 
legislation aims to equalize educatiorral opportunity, have seized me 
propitious occasiorr of world crisis to irrsute programs of health edu- 
cation and physical education in backward communities as well as in 


the mote favored districts. 

Relationship between the Stale and Local Program. The 
division of health education and phy-sical education in the state de- 
partment of education renders two types of service to local com- 
munities: one of an indirect nature affecting the state as s whole, 
the other directly concerned with specific programs within a given 
community. 

Indirectly, the division promotes health education and physical 
education by fostering an inlcresled and cooperative attitude toward 
the program. An excellent means of accomplishing this purpose is 
through an active state association for health education, physical 
education, and recreation which is affiliated with the state teachers 
association, with policies and procedures shaped in accordance with 
modern educational objectives and standards. Sometimes the state 
association for health education, physical education, and recreation 
is a separate orgamzationj this is unfortunate because greater unity of 
purpose and successful accomplishment are assured when the state 
teachers association is composed of sections or departments repre- 
senting tlie various types of public education offered within the state. 
Besides being a part of the stale teachers association, the state asso- 
ciation for health education, phy'sical education, and recreation should 
he affiliated with the respective district association, and with the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(a Department of the National Education Association) with adequate 
representation in these organizations. 

Tlic aivision ot hrahh eancilion and physical education may be ot 
inducct awslance to local dhhicb through the unique cooperative 
relationship erosting between vario® dcparlrnents of stale •Ihos the 
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department of education, board of health, department of inotor vehi- 
cles, finance commission, and others work together or t ^ ha 
benefit of each service organization and the promotion ^ ' 

fare within the commonwealth. Tlte state director of health eto ™ 

and physical education and his staff are in a position o en is 

port of these state official organizations as well as m secnrmg the aid 
of such state voluntary groups as the public health ““™t.cn parent^ 
teachers association, medical association, den a h^^h^ia i , 
federation, and others, encouraging them to work 
representatives in furthering a well rounded program of health edu 
cation and physical education.* and 

Direct relationship between the state hducaticn d^artmen t nd 
local districts is almost wholly advisory m hh“acter 'Hte dtrector m 
a town or city has the right to expect 

ance from the state department , "J/ r^omSing 

giving advice on appropriate cumcu urn nteetinss of teach- 

standards for facilities and equiprnenl, spM t g desirable 

ers, parents, or luncheon clubs, assisting w.th un^^s 
accomplishments and needed improvements, and tn secnrmg 

proved public support P^Sonship which is not advisory 

There is another form of dirKt relMons p 

but mandatory. Although it is seldoin ^ approved stand- 

ity of few in compelling local f “JP’' ;j,a,.mTLpem 
ards of education, the use of this ms methods fail to produce 

It may be applied as a last resort ”*; ”;* * L„m' stand- 
results. The state depatlm^l „,esc 

ards for education and establis es ^ education are required 

edicts. When ‘^‘’“7* u" department of education, local 

by law or by regulation of the P jjjl- 

districts must provide removed from the list of 

of losing state financial aid ® 

schools approved by the ■>„, jj„cation represent a service 

State health education and phpical acliicvcmenls 

program. They succeed only ’7^' “ ^e ^Ltion of mrious 
obtained in local areas, brought “hoiit ) P 

agencies throughout the commonwealth. Tims 

ate authorised as depaitmen i do not enjoy ihu dot.ncrion. 

latter, althonsh f'-y. “"“X “ “?sSw Set. 

Voluntary organizations usually nase 
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a right to expect guidance from the state department, and the state 
department in turn deserves cooperation and assistance from the local 
district. Success for one means professional achies’ement for the other. 
Their responsibilities are mutual. 


Problems for Discussion 

1. Discuss the implications of the statcmeivl, "The state education program 
represents a fusion of the educational offerings in local districts." 

2. Prepare policies indicating the relationships which should exist betw'een the 
state education depaitment and local districts, and vice seisa. 

5. Proponenb of federal support for public education hold that this can be 
realized without federal control Discuss this m light of the local situation svith 
which you arc most familiar 

4 A bill IS introduced in a stale legislature providing for salary increases for 
teachen statewide It is passed by the legislature but the gosemor vetoes the 
bill He contends that the responsibility for raising teachers' salaries rests with the 
loal school district, ^^^lat legal factors are insolsed? 

5. Instructon and students are encouraged to tnelude other problems for dis- 
cussion based upon then own experience and obsenalion. 
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Chapter 22 


Legal Factors 
in Health Education 
and Physical Education 


Basic racocs oi ^ 

scribing the legal bound by on infinite variety of 

first place, law itsel is "“"P' place, educational legislation 

details and technicalities. In the with state education 

differs in the various niay carry 

department regulations ® P complications often occur, 
as much authority as law, c actual business 

Public education is a func lon government in toivns, 

of educating children rests arg y governments arc con- 

counties, or cities. P“'''® “utc legislature. Within the framework 
tained in Imvs passed hy the sUt “{education establish rcguW.otis 
of these laws, state and local . „l5 yyTicn difficulties arise bc- 

to facilitate the administration » to a court which 

tween individuals or group, u court establishes a precedent 

- renders a decision. This decision nature, or until the state 

in settling subsequent „„ the subject. UlcpicMiam 

legislature passes or revises g . requested of an altomc}' 

of the law itself, or of ,3,*,c passes fmi's, state and local 

general. In summary, ' ,Lons. courts render decisions 

boards of education establish r g provide opinions on 

which serve as pieeedenU, and attorneys gc 

legal interpretations of tlic staroro. examinations of 

Health Examinations. Provistai^ 
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school chfldren were among the first health measures to receive legal 
sanction, although the importance of these measures was barely recog- 
nized until the third decade of flie present centur)’. These laws varj’ 
ssadely in the different states; some tnandatoTy requiring health exami- 
naUons at penodic inter\-als, other permissive enabling state and local 
boards of education to require such examinations as may be desired. 
Either the education department or health department may be 
charged with the responsibility of administering the examinations, or 
joint action is sometimes indicated. 

Usmlly the tetm -ettamine” is testiicted to (imctions performed by 
phj-sicans and dentrsts. NW and teachers “inspeef or "obseue” 
chrldren. Frequent the line of demarcation behveen erramination 
and mspection is diEcult to determine 

ina'^nroftS" “ i" wi* the health erram- 

hdpM: • **'' Prave 

of it™ or thoronghness of the examinaUon® ' 

). l3w should Stipulate that all u v.- 
signs ot communicable disease and nf „ qnaliSed to detect 

4. Provrsions should be rode (or a J 
and mental eaminations (the httei 
Eed personnel), and for the use 

rmptosmg the educational guidance of cMdrm. " 

Vaccination and Immunization rr«f 
the sescral sUtes in the legal provision. ^1? among 

immnniaauon. A feve state laws prohibif ^ ''““iMtion and 

other states boards of hmlth roy'^S' “'"P“’^“'5- ssrednation. In 
proper and necessary. I„ nth ^Seauf 
vacemahon if smallpoa shows a tendero n "“P <»> 

lasis or regulatrons in some states sncciSatl epidemic. The 

occasionally this^, a™ ''"“'ooboo for 

and children. In most states imttera of ™ “?P both teacheis 
ate left to the discretion of official hcalth'd'JJ^l^ immunizaUon 
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Many judicial decisions of the courts uphold the requirements of 
compulsory vaccination and immunrzation when deemed necessaq/ 
by the board of health, except in the ferv states where requirements 


are prohibited by law. . j a v 

School Plants. Regulations of the state educat.on department, 

that have the effect of laws, often establish the 
location, and suitability of school grounds. In addition ^ 8™“^- 
regulations may provide standards for the construction, remodeling, 
and sanitation of schools. m 

ta many‘swes%cdy venM^ Wftl^rJ'ol a^m 
old and faulty notions. Despite more ran statutes During 

mulated knowledge, these archaic laws rema.n 

the latter part of ‘>-<= "f, renje'^re:ia^^ 

carbon dioxide m expired air was a , 2,nou„t pf fresh air 

this belief laws 'fn Mcupied classrooms. Although later 
. per rnrnute for «ch ^“d jn ,p„,p„a,ure are 

scientists proved that the tacro , he chemical composition 

more significant in ™3.n p„ps remain on the 

of air, few new laws were passed. 

books even though they a'= ■8"'’'“; ^ ,^,hich require the 

HeaUh Inslniclion. Most ® 

teaching of physiology an re narcotics and tobacco men- 

on the deleterious effects « ■ j the legislators even 

tinned in several *030 sta ut^^ln so ^ 

went so far as to indicate ft ^ ,^^,3 „( 

portion of the booh, or a 

alcohol and narcotics. rUmrlrnent regulations on health 

Legislation or program as a special subject combine 

instraction may “'‘‘'V', , • „ include it with ph)sical cduation. 

it with physiology and hjgi™^ prescribe: ( 1 ) the use of tat- 

Such legislation or shall be given, (3) the number 

books, (2) grades in ,],u subject, and (4) suggestions 

of minutes per week to be ueroi 

as to method. _ xieadv all stales provide for plmical cdti- 

Physical Education- incoiporation of this item in the 

cation through special g education department regulation, 

general education la^', ) 
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Most of these enaclmeuts followed closely after World War I. 'acre 
is need for tccodificalion of legislation in this field, bnngmg 
terminology up to date, deklmg obsolete standards, and reorganizing 
fragmentar)- and isolated sections into large units in accordance wit 
modem administrative practices. . , ^ 

Establishing or Revising Health Education and Physical Educa- 
tion Legislaiion. While methods used to secure the passage or 
revision of legislation vary- widely among the various states— to sue 
on extent that specific suggestions seem unjustifiable— it is possible to 
indicate the general items which should be considered in formulating 
an acceptable law dealing with health education and physical edu- 


cation. 

1. Proper Title. With the growing acceptance ol the term "health 
education and physical education," this title is recommended. 

2. Compfchcnstvc Stdtemcnf of the Purpose of the Law. Frequently 
tlic statute lists the purpose in such ambiguous terms that boards of 
education may abuse the intent of the law cither through ignorance 
or b) design. 

3. Mariddfory Hems Enumerated. Docs the law apply to all stu- 
dents attending the public schools, private schools, and teacher- 
education institutions approved by tlie state, or ate there excepliotts? 
Shall a director or supervisor be appointed? Shall state curriculum 
inalcnah be provided? Details of program should be left to the state 
dqiartmcnt of education, not enumerated in the law. 

4. Time ilcquireinenf. Most laws now prescribe a definite time 
allotment (or the program. Unfortunately many school administrators 
accept this standard as maximum instead of minimtim as originally 
intended, llccausc of this fact it is recommended that no time require- 
ment 1)C specified but that approval of local programs be designated 
as a function of the state department of education. 

5. State Director or Sopenisor. Instead of making this a manda- 
tory Item, it is recommended that the law permit the chief executive 
o(nc« of the state education department to appoint such staff mem- 
txrrs as may be necessary. 

6. I'lnaricidl Support. Tim applies to funds for maintaining the 
division and slate aid for local distncts. It is recommended that the 
bvv carry no specific appioprulions cither for a separate division 
witlun the state department, or for health crlucalion and physical 
education m cities, counties, and towns. Instead, finances for the 
dvvmon arc to come from the gaicral state appropriation, and assist- 
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ance to local districts from the usual channels of state aid. Statutory 
appropriations to specific divisions within the department of educa- 
tion are not in accord with modem administrative practice and, in 
additon, they are easy prey for those who seek to currj' favor with an 
uninformed constituency in times of economic retrenchment or politi- 
cal strife. 

7. Cooperative Relationships. In furthering the state program it is 
essential that eooperative relaUonships be established with certain 

other official organizations, notably the state board 0 ^ , 

8. Qualifications of Teachers and Supervisors. Since standards for 
teaehTr preparation change frequently, wher^s a “dually en,oys a 
marhed degree of permanency, the law should specify that s‘a"*r‘l 
for the preparation and certification of leachers and snpertisois shall 
be established by the state department of education. 

education. The same policy applies to 

athletic teams, or who serve the lota praduation and college 

10. Credi-t. so ■-fX^^hTr 
reWr:dlE»d“%L.^d„ca.ion.T,w^ 

affect the public schools, and may apply ““p „ be 

learning. Sthongh private and funds, 

affected unless such j Lcgfslitlioii. Difficulty is 

11. Coordination of Present of tl,e new law are at vari- 

sometimes ':"™“"'™‘!.’’''‘'“,J![^/™apecially true in such matters as 
ance with older ^ l,„„ and instruction relating to the 

military training, medica ‘“P ’ ,5^5 Legal assistance should be 

deleterious effects o' , d and the statutes searched to 

secured while the bill rt ’’™® j„jn,ble to include or to raodifj- 
prevent duplication. Wierc it s 5ed bill should contain a 

some of the former mandats, P P dcncc over certain 

clause stating that the prsent legislation tals pre 

older sections, naming them. impossible to ansivcr this 

Is State Legislation ^eedell. pf the condicting evi- 
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Probably ibe majoiity ot opinion v.otM fawr some sort 
either special laws, or by mention of health education 
education in the more general stabite which enumeiatt 
which may or must be taught. 

Under the philosophy that per>-ades modem social theory a state rs 
consciously au-are of its constituents, and accepts as one of its respon- 
sibiUUes the provision of equalized educational opportunities. Hence 
lars-s and regulations are passed lequinng all local districts to comply 
with certain minimum standards compatible with the best interests o' 
the state as a whole. 

Tlic pace of education is set by the tread of the backw’ard com- 
munities. Tlierefore it is the duty of the state to indicate through 
lav.-s and regulations the speed of the educational activities of these 
communities. On the other hand, the state must e\er be an incentive 
to hetler districts, encouraging them in their efforts to improve the 
educational offering. Legislation, regulations, and an enlightened pub- 
lic go hand m hand; occasionally one precedes the other, but in the 
final analysis all are essential. 

ConQicu bciween Local Agencies. Conflict in the administra- 
tion of play and recreation in municipalities is real and its by-products 
harmful to the program. Local municipal authorities with budgets and 
patronage to dispense compete for the right to sers-e children. As a 
result some communities possess two sets of playgrounds, two sets of 
equipment and faalitics, and two staffs. This duplication is wasteful 
of tax money , produces conflicts bcW.cen and mahes rivals of local 
officials, and contributes notUmg to the object of all their endeavors— 
the education and welfare of dnldicn and adults. 


of legislation, 
and physical 
a the subjects 


Tlic laeV of uniformity and ordaly planning for play and reaeation 
15 due bigcly to the Topsy-like character of urban growth and legisla- 
tive desclopmcnt. Municipal functions and responsibilities have in- 
creased mtliout master plans that might have brought efficient and 
more useful service to the community. 

Legal aspects of the conflict add to the difficulties. In states with 
gernomt home mlc provisions, cities may determine hcely the condi- 
tions under which rcacation shall be conducted. Some states have 
,pcc,£ally dalms «.lh iccration. But m most cities the boerd 
of education is locally elected and m some appointed by the local city 
poBtfal Tebt,e„ships. A city govern- 
ment opOTlijig under Ute emblem of a political party often mate its 
deemons mth respect to polilicaf admnUge, and frequently conducts 
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its administration to strengthen its political future quite regardless of 
recognized policies of orderly and progressive administration. This 
procedure aims at patronage and political power rather than service 
to citizens. 

A Cooperative Plan. There is one way out of the difficulty. This 
is a cooperative arrangement between the board of education and the 
city government with respect to the administration of play and recre- 
ation in the community. . ,i- v j • ti. 

The same sort of cooperative action sometime is established m the 
health services. Where the state law requires the b^rd of h^ealth to 
be responsible for the health of children, it is impossible for the board 
to delegate its authority to school physician^ to -n law a delegated 
authority cannot be redelegated. The board of "f 

with the board of education, however, <^="/PP7V 
board of education the same person to conduct the health services 

"'’intn.ilar fashion the city government and 
unite in the selection of one executive officer to 

of unified administration to™ the 

Legal possible, although legal diffieul- 

ties would be prevented b} the p S 
legislature granting to proper I 

money for recreational oducalfon to the legal sessions of 

stricts the powers of the toari of edneahon te . 

the school term, hence the boa ^ 

money for recreational putpos ,.,,os such power is assumed 

during^ vacation perinds. — "a^rs that give the local 

under the broad provisions of ho governmental an- 

government considerable 

Ihorities assert that no such po cooperation with 

should be drawn to permit boar ,ccrcational programs and to 

city governments or alone, to conduct rccreationa p g 

spend tax money for them. .dmiiiistnition of safely cdiica- 

tion^fthS ™th“.c police department, the fire depart- 
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mcnt, and the local safety council competing with each other for 
program der elopment. Here again impnn-ed municipal planning could 
eSect a hind of safety program that ntiliies the resources of each 
agency and avoids conflict 

liability o{ Boards ol Eduoition. American law draws much of 
its content from England, and some of its precedents are set by the 
social institutions out of which they grew. In the days of limited mon- 
archy the king could not be held responsible for the acts of his serv- 
ants. Municipal and state governments have supplanted in the United 
States the king’s government, but the precedent, “The King Can Do 
No Wrong,” remains in the modem American citj’, which is not 
liable for the acts of employees. 

Boards of education are regarded as quasicorporations charged with 
governmental functions. As such thej- are not liable for injuries caused 
by the negligence of agents, although boards are liable for their own 
negligence. In tins case negligence must be proved, and depends 
largely on defects of construction of facilities or defects in mainte- 
nance which have been reported by the person in charge to the board 
which is responsible for keeping the facilities in good repair. If the 
board of education employ a certified or licensed teacher of ph)'sical 
education, and the teacher fails to notifv* the proper authorities that 
the equipment or facilities are unsafe, the teacher rather than the 
board is remiss in the performance of duty. 

In legal parlance the question of conducting an "attractive nuis- 
ance” poses a complex problem. GjTnnasium and plajground appa- 
ratus attracts children i\ho may be injured m using these facilities 
unless proper supervision is provided. Lawful use of sucli apparatus in 
regularly scheduled plnsical education classes, and during recreation 
penods, docs not constitute a nuisance per se, provided adequate 
supervision is available. The doctrine of “attractive nuisance” docs 
apply when such farihlies arc used by children who trespass in playing 
on the apparatus at times when school is not legally in session. 

Wlicn fees arc chaigcd for the use of facilities, or for attendance 
as spectators, a different situation arises with relercnce to the liability 
of boards of education. If the activity is provided for the sole benefit 
of the public, and not for profit to the municipality, the board of edu- 
cation usually is not liable even though a small charge is made to help 
pay current expenses. If. however, such property is maintained pri- 
nutily as a source of revenue, and a person is injured either as a 
participant or spectator, the muniapal.ty is liable. Court decisions 
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and opinions by attorneys general fail to indicate clearly the respon- 
sibility of boards of education when bleachers have collapsed minring 
spectators, or when spectators have been injured in other ways while 
attending school affairs for which an admission fee is 

Since !he liability of boards of educahon so frequently remain m 
doubt due to varying state legislaHon and to the “f f 
lar situations, it is recommended that legal counsel advise the board 
concerning the establishment of appropriate 
to orotect the safety of persons who use school facilities. 

Z;:^ilU of Tealhers' Many teachers believe that employment 

by a government agency exonerates them from personal m 

y o . . ^ TTik is not true. Administrators 

case of accidental i/ijury to students. nmnerlv various 

and teachers are liable for neglecting to Pf 
duties and responsibilities normally assigiie o another state 

The purpose is to ‘PP“ ,he desire of administrators 

m^fttrs LVaetrte infmmation in accordance with the prevail- 

« is 

errors of omission or commissio • • proved, which 

this country is considered legally ^ negligent acts. Public 

explains why few teach^. arc —d neg 
opinion IS against suing the tea 

is apparent. _ „^rcnn Tccenting employment as a 

Liability to the District. P perform his duties in 

teacher in the public schools t > regulations adopted by 

conformity with the statutes an . rjjrancc of these duties he is 

the board. If he is tdCtT-used thereby, 

liable to the district for any loss o ® . f„r neglect of statu- 

In some states a teacher “ P“"r rngulafen specifically coi^^^^ 
tory duties. In the “'’seuce of a st^i ^ ^ 

ing the matter the board has n P° ^nav properly dismiss the 

for dereliction of duty. Tlic board I . . 

teacher and, if he persists m ■“■”5 i’emed. 
the board, he is a trespasser and liable for damag 
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Liabilil)- tor Brealmg Contiact. The school district is liable 
for damages to the teacher for breach of its contract v\-ith the em- 
plo;ee In like manner the teacher is responsible to the district tor 
hilure to hm\ his contract to the district. In such cases the court 
usually decides that the board or teacher is liable to the other for at 
least nominal damages. 

Liability for loBicting Punishment. Before punishing a school 
child it is advisable to eramine the laws and regulations where the 
teacher is emplosed. In some states it is possible for the teacher who 
punishes a child to commit the crimes of assault, battery, or fabe 
imprisonment— depending on the circumstances. Prosecution rests 
largel} upon whether the teacher ercceded the limits fi.^cd by law 
or regulation. 

Permission granted by the parent to chastise a child does not ab- 
sohe a teacher from liability if the punishment results in disfigure- 
ment or f^rmanent injur)-. This statement is based on the principle of 
law that a parent cannot delegate a greater authorit}- than he himself 
possesses. Atliletic coaches svho obtain uTitten permission from par- 
ents for sons to engage m intaschool competition, with such permis- 
sion expected to absoh c the school or coach from blame in case of 
mjui), base reason to consult legal adsicc m this matter. U an injury 
causes permanent dufigurement or death, the municipalit)* or coach 
mas be liable for negligence. 

Liabllilj for Suspension or Expulsion. In the suspension or 
expulsion of a student tlic teacher or administrator must exercise 
diSCTCtion or pidgment. Damages for enors of judgment do not con- 
stitute habflit) if the act vs committed without malice, wantonness, or 
intention to wnong the pupil. It the pupil is suspended or expelled 
ihcgalU. the person rcsj^siblc for the act is liable for damages. 

Uabiliis ol Automobile Drhexs. This question is of interest to 
athletic coaches or indniduals in cliarge of athletic teams who trans- 
port plaicrs b\ pns-atc automobile. It also concerns teachers accus- 
tomed to taking cluldicn home who become ill in school, and teachers 
of classes tn driver education. 

tom Ac l>».s «r> in tlic stnera! states, and the dmer or mraer o! 
the selncie should he infoimed ot his respotisibnil}-. In case of acci- 
dent the question of labnih- probably mil be settled on the basis of 
nhether the drncr eancued reasonable tare. In some states the courts 
male a distmrlion bctacen occripaots tidin? at the inritation of the 
dtiscr and those tidins at their o»a> tetiue-,l. In other states the fact 
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that the driver is reimbursed for the trip places h™ ^ 

diction of laws regulating omnibuses and o er pu 
attendant problems of omnibus licenses, 

Tlte board of education would app^r to have the ' ““'8™ 

of obtaining legal and coachra should be 

children for any reason not be held liable 

assured by competent legal authority f^},;idTen assuming that 

in case of aceidmt while transporting school eh.ldren, assummg 

cated above can be avoided W ^ ^ ^ avoidance of negli- 

enactments and board regulation , J ^ ascertained. Has the 

gence. Regarding the first, the ^ function 

state given to the municipali y P jPn right 

involved? If the state has given ‘he ci^ “ the matter 

to conduct playgrounds ffte'^hoo ot ^ jtatus of the 

must await charter revision or a ^^goe of the 

municipal powers in te r«p established policies and pro- 

city attorney. Has the board o j school children, and 

cedures aimed to protect the health end sa^^ ,p^^ p„P,i<^ 

do these measures enioP , he school superintendent, 

and procedures may be obtain neolieence, two factors are im. 
Regarding measures for avoiding negl.genc 

portant: 

1. Employment of competenlpefionne ^^ appropriate 

2. Construction of sound and safe equ p 
inspection and "■aiutenance. 

Employment of Pcrsonne . policies and procedures should be 
fled personnel should be emp o> immediately after the>' 

established for reporting all acci education All 

These technics should be appro\ca o> ^ curriculum 


- 1 » boaru of education 

should be f listed and the curriculutn 

activities used in the <^“"’”‘'1'"" Activities must be supervised 
approved by the board of events, 

and reasonable care exercise » Actintus con 

Construction and ? playground usually- are 
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Chapter 23 


Public Relations 


The Need for Public Relations. While the wheels of progress 
m public education produce a constant change in matenals and 
methods, a widespread popular understanding of the need for these 
changes— or indeed of what they actually are— is sadly lacking. 
Improved facilities demand greaUr expenditures of public money, and 
these funds can be obtained only by the sanction of officials whom 
the voting citizens place in positions of administrative or executive 
responsibility. 

Too often members of the department of health educahon and 
physical education ate so absorbed in the affairs of daily routine that 
they neglect to acquaint the various publics with information relative 
to activities for which support is sought Knowledge of the program is 
essential to any real understanding of its worth, and intelligent sup- 
port rests upon reliable public relations. 

Education and Change. Some parents, businessmen, and em- 
ployers believe that the youth of today receive an education inferior 
to that of a generation ago. To be sur^ educational methods and 
philosophy have changed, but in the minds of numerous taxpayers 
the schools fail to pay dividends on the increased financial investment. 
An uninformed and hesitant public mutters about fads and frills. 

In an effort to reduce operating costs, taxp3) ers’ leagues or other 
well intentioned pressure groups frequently attack health education 
and physical education. This is not hard to explain because the pro- 
gram was nonexistent in many communities when the present citizens 
attended public schools. Further, health education and ph)-sical edu- 
cation enjoy a sort of uniqueness in that they affect the immediate 
lives of most families, and have close rehfionships with numerous 
agencies in the communit}', to a greater degree than most other school 
programs. 
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Health education and physical education demand good public rela- 
tions. Unmistahable evidence demonstrates that retrenchment meas- 
ures seldom aSect adversely the development ot sound educational 
programs if the public understands the value ol these piogiatns. 

What is the duty of the department of health education and physi- 
cal education? Obviously it should follow the general pbn of public 
relations outlined for the school system as a whole, if such a plan 
exists. Boards of education in many large cities employ a person who 
keeps the public informed about school matters. Cooperation with 
this individual is imperative. The average taxpayer could not give 
satisfactory answers to the following vital questions, yet the depart- 
ment expects his cooperation and support. \Vhy are health examina- 
tions indispensable? Should the schools examine children and omit 
the necessary follow-up program? Are textboolcs needed for health 
leaching? Is physical education concerned ptimanly with giving bt^’S 
and girls a “workout” or are there other and more significant values 
to be obtained? Why b it unwise to employ seasonal athletic coaches? 
Why should teams not play intersectional games? Why is playing in 
the school band, doing chores at home, or running errands an inade- 
quate substitute for ph)'sical education? Do all high school boys and 
guls receive instruction in physical education, and in health education? 

Tlie qualified health educator or physical educator knows the an- 
swers to these questions but the general public, to which he must turn 
for support, docs not The people must know what those in charge 
of the department are doing to make the program as effective as pos- 
sible. Once the public understands the problems involved and the 
needs of tlic school, support will follow. 

IVhat Is Public Relations? For health education and physical 
education public relations is the utilization of various and desirable 
methods to guide public opinion in the direction of intelligent group 
action and support for worthwhne education. This calls for develop 
ment of two-way clianncls of information and understanding behveCTi 
school personnel and citizens of the communitj-. it involves more than 
publicity alone. 


Commuou, .„d RclbUc PaUic RtUiiom. HeaW. education 
D Cduatwn need eonUnuons and rcliaWc puMc relations. 

People luve a n^lit totnow the degree ot success obtained by enter- 
prrses Ibcj- OTle and snppcnl. and to be .niormed about fnlure com- 

m„n.ty problems. Otlenta«lheadminisln.lorsbnns the public^ 

an emetseney oeenrs and then hastily nrganbes a campaign to raL 
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funds or to oppose some resistive force. Campaign publicity savors 
strongly of propaganda. Instead of an orderly presentation of reliab e 
information aimed to give a true picture of the problem, fragmentary 
information is rushed forward which the promoter believes suitable 
to obtain the immediate goal. Only through continuous and reliable 
public relations may the people be guided to an unfailing f“PP“rt 
the program. To acquire this is worth striving for; to he satisfied with 
less is to lose where failure is tragic and destractive of professional 

” The’ Program Itself. Naturally the program itself is the best 
single means of continuous and reliable public relations. The dai y or 
yearly program provides objective evidence that can be ^ J 
iime Untounately routine affairs are often taken for “"tes 

called to public attention. Before inviting public '"SP^^'™’ ‘ P 
gram shoL exemplify the highest standards P“'f = S' 

Editions. It must be constmcted according to * 
rules of cuniculum building, based upon sound educational principles, 

have some knowUdge, hence interscholastie 

rrr:ttrmfde'’mirprepE- 

log those aspects of greatest educational significance, or about 
there is likely to be lirmted P-*'^ The director, aided 

Importance of an Efficient and y ,v r,^nnn«:ible for tbe 

by the superintendent and eorts which radiates 

efficiency and lojully A outside the school markedly 

person. Personality / ® »i,at may be altered to ad\-an- 

speech, dress, ss’alh, and gen selfishness, gnilc, and morose- 

4=. There can bcnocom^p™™^^^^^ , 

Tst tam"h™dep^artmen,. There are dircetors who give eareful 
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follows; "Education is not the pft of such 
or Horace Mann, \>ni a fight fot by 

wrest those democratic ideals inherent in thi 
mill owner, the manufacturer, or the moneyed aristocracy, ine 
strength of this appeal is at once apparent. 

Doubtless the factors of conflict and strife are responsible for the 
general interest shown in athleUcs. But news stories reside in other 
features of the health education and physical education program. 
During the health examinations numerous defects are found; will the 
child overcome his difficulties? A school feeding program is launched; 
will the number of underwei^t children he reduced? A community 
recreation program is planned; will it Veep children off the streets, 
reduce juvenile delinquency, or provide opportunities for children and 
adults to spend their leisure in pleasurable recreation? Each of the 
above illustrations involves the elements of overcoming obstacles, of 
success despite opposition. 

^ain, news deals with rules of conduct, the customs of a people, 
or a quichened social consciousness. Affairs of health education and 
physical education are rich in such material. The character values of 
play provide a fertile field for influencing rules of conduct. Free public 
education is a custom of the American people, and modern education 
gives a prominent place to wholesome recreation. A program of whole- 
some recreation designed for all youth, as well as for the more highly 
skilled, fulfills this American custom. A social consciousness can he 
aioused in favor of educating the whole child, physically as well as 
mentally. 


men as Henry Barnard 
the American people to 
E Constilutiorr from the 


Another quality of news is freshness. Reporters want the story as 
soon as it breaks. For example, a board of education votes to enlarge 
the playgronnd at a given school. If properly handled the morning 
paper will carry a story which begins something like this; "A new 
playground is planned for the Roosevelt school, it became known 
today," followed by details of human interest that describe how boys 
and gills will benefit by this addition. A rival newspaper might use the 
same facts in the afternoon by stating, “Two thousand pupils in the 
Roosevelt district held a mass meeting this afternoon lejoicing over 
the new playground to be erected immediately." Note that the second 
slorj' uses essentially the same facts as the first with any additional 
infonnalion which can be obtained to bring the news item np-to.date 
Note also that the lead is the cream of the news. It answers briefly the 
questions m which the reader is interested, viz.: who what, where 
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when, how, and why? This is based upon the assumption that news- 
paper readers are busy, and that they appredate short-cuts to facts. 

The News Reporter, News reporters and photographers de- 
serve the same cordiality and respect accorded other visitors. This does 
not mean that administrators or teachers should fawn upon the re- 
porter or attempt to establish a false sense of hospitality. Such a 
procedure is quickly noticed by the alert journalist whose daily routine 
brings him in contact with all sorts of people. The lepoiier lepresents 
the public, and if the public is to be convinced, the reporter must first 
be impressed. 

Often the city editor represents the person who needs educational 
enlightenment. On him falls the responsibility of decision in the kinds 
of community enterprises that deserve special consideration by the 
paper, and he may accept or rej'ect the stories written by reporters. If 
the city editor supports the avowed purposes and accomplishments of 
health education and physical education, the department has the right 
to expect appropriate coverage by reporters. 

Instead of entertaining the reporter in the office, astute administra- 
tors or teachers take him to the gymnasium, athletic field, swimming 
pool, or health suite for actual observation of existing conditions. An 
efficient news representative will not be content to write stories about 
those things which educators believe the public should know. He will 
demand first-hand information. In the office he obtains ideas relative 
to administrative policy; in the schools he sees how these policies 
actually operate. 

Fortunately, reporters usually prefer to visit the plant, talk with the 
executive or teacher in charge, and rvrile the story themselves. Occa- 
sionally, however, the administrator needs to prepare a new^ release 
for his department. Every director should know how to perform this 
task in an acceptable manner. 

The writer must first leam what is nesvs, and remember that the 
press operates primarily for the profit of stockholders. If the material 
contains news of general interest, rdeases should be furnished to all 
local papers. Feature articles for the Sunday edition may be sent to 
one paper only. The switer should select a fesv sentences or phrases 
which attract the interest of the reader, Tlicse should appear at the 
beginning of the article. Style and content are adapted to the intel- 
lectual level of those for whom the article is intended; thus a sIot}- 
for parents differs from one written for children. A copy of all releases 
should be filed. 
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when, how, and why? This is based upon the assumption that news- 
paper readers are busy, and that they appreciate short-cuts to facts. 

The News Reporter. News reporters and photographers de- 
serve the same cordiality and respect accorded other visitors. This does 
not mean that administrators or teachers should fawn upon the re- 
porter or attempt to establish a false sense of hospitality. Such a 
procedure is quickly noticed by the alert journalist whose daily routine 
brings him in contact with all sorts of people. The reporter represents 
the public, and if the public is to be convinced, the reporter must first 
be impressed. 

Often the city editor represents the person who needs educational 
enlightenment. On him hVs the responsibility of decision in the kinds 
of community enterprises that deserve special consideration by the 
paper, and he may accept or reject the stories written by reporters. If 
the city editor supports the avowed purposes and accomplishments of 
health education and physical education, the department has the right 
to expect appropriate coverage by reporters. 

Instead of entertaining the reporter in the office, astute administra- 
tors or teachers take him to the gymnasium, athletic field, swimming 
pool, or health suite for actual obsen'ation of existing conditions. An 
efficient news representative will not be content to write stories about 
those things which educators believe the public should know. He will 
demand first-hand infonnation. In the office he obtains ideas relative 
to administrative policy; in the schools he sees how these policies 
actually operate. 

Fortunately, reporters usually prefer to visit the plant, talk with the 
executive or teacher in charge, and write the story themselves. Occa- 
sionally, however, the administrator needs to prepare a news release 
for his department Every director should know how to perform this 
task in an acceptable manner. 

The writer must first leant what is news, and remember that the 
press operates primarily for the profit of stockholders. If the material 
contains news of general interest releases should be furnished to all 
local papers. Feature articles for the Sunday ediUon may be sent to 
one paper only. Tlie writer should select a few sentences or phrases 
which attract the interest of the reader. These should appear at tJie 
beginning of the article. Style and content are adapted to the intel- 
lectual level of those for whom tlic article is intended; thus a stor>' 
for parents differs from one WTittcn for cliildrcn. A copy of all releases 
should be filed. 
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The Mlovv-tog fflustahon suggests an appropriate fonn for releases: 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Baltimore Matyland 

Dhisioa oi HealOi and Physical Education 
FOR IMMEDLSTE RELEASE 1“= 

Dmcn L. Vernier, Director 
Health & Physical Eduatioa 

EEcethe Seplembcr 1. 1957. BJtimoie PubEc Hi|h School popRs p-Sl not 
bo peimittca 10 icprcsait thcii sthooE in sBstai gnats. Psitopatitm m snen 
oinS wTl mils Iho pU\a mcligibfe tor lliise sobool months bom the iitc ot 
paittapation. TMs action nns taien by the Committee on hiteischolashc 
■Athletics tot Bois at its May meeting and uas recently appiosed by the ttoaid 

of Superintendents. . 

The Rule* and Re^uhtiont Cmeming Inlmcholastic Athletic* for Boys in 
Ihc Baltimore Puilic Schoedt, in most insUnces, regulate the number of 
contests in which a school team may paitidpate duimg a partic^i season. It is 
believed that the Hmi» of contests within a season provides sufficient compefation 
without addiUoaal ones at the end of a season. It is also bdieved that efforts 
put forth by coadies, school administratots. and the student body on all-stai 
mi^t betUJ be devoted to the welfare of the many students who par- 
tiapate ta spotU. rather than upon those who already have achieved the highest 
success. 

Student Publicaiioiu. Tbe school newspaper leSects the edu- 
cati\e ptocesvs conducted within the institution. As an organ o£ 
publicity tiie student publication: (1) fosters clear understanding and 
harmonious cooperation among all departments v.'ithin the school 
Itself; (2) casually and unobtrushcly infonns parents about the ideals 
and functions of the educational system as they read articles written 
by thdr o'A'n or other children; and (3) encourages the student writer 
to acc^l llic rcspomibilitics of the school as his own. As he prepares 
his aiticlc he must understand the problems involved; he must present 
the necessary facts accurately and in an intcrcsling manner. The de- 
vilment that (ads to utiUic the school newspaper as an excellent 
means of disscmiiuting information about health education and physi- 
cal education loses a golden opportunity. 

^perufing wth Student Reporim. Student reporters deserve 
helpful guidance and sympathetic cooperation. In dealing with them 
the same general procedure is followed as that employed with news- 
Vper reporters except Uiat here the news may be more personal. One 
sliould mention the names of individual chfldrcn who have made 
^ education and physical education 

NUikcd copies of these vpers should reach the home. There is no 
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The iohomng fflffitoUon suggests an appropriate fonn for releases: 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Baltitnore, Maryland 

Dmsion of Heal* and Physical Education 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE I™' *’’’• 


Elmon L. A'eniieT, Director 
Htallh & Physical Education 

EEecthe Swleiote 1. 19>7. EilSmore Pahlic HUJi Siiool papHs wffl not 

be permitleilM represent tloi scbooli in altstir gimes. Partieipatjm « in'* 
BinS rtill male the plajet ineligible for ihtte scbool months ftoin the ol 
SrtSpation. Hus a«i™ .ns taVen b, the Com^ttee nn IntentW^Be 
Athletics loi Boys at its May raeetsng and .as teennUy appiosed by the lloaia 
of Sunsnntcndents. ..«?»•/ n 

The Rule* and R^gufatioru Governing Infmc/iolasftc Mhleitcs for aays tn 
the Bdlimare Puilic High Schods. in most instances, regulate the number of 
contests in v.ludi a sAool team may paitkipate during a patriailat season. It is 
belies ed that the limit of contests nithin a season provides suffident compebtion 
without additional ones at the end of a season. It is also believed that efforts 
put forth by coaches, school aiministialDC, and the student body on aiU'SUt 
g»m« mi^t better be devoted to the welfaic of the many scents whcj wr- 
tidpate tn sports, rather thaiT epon those who already base achieved the highest 
success. 


Stodent Fablicatiotu. The school ne^’spapet Teflects the edu* 
cative processes conducted within the institution. As an organ of 
publicity the student publication: (I) fosters cleat understanding and 
harmonious coopention among all departments within the school 
itself; (2) casually and unobtiusively informs parents about the ideals 
and functions of the educational system as they read articles WTitten 
by their own or other children; and (3) encourages the student wiiter 
to accept the responsibilities of the school as his owu. As he prepares 
his article he must understand the problems involved; he must present 
the necessary facts accurately and in an interesting manner. The de- 
partment that fails to utilire the school newspaper as an excellent 
mans of disseminating infotmab'on about health education and physi- 
cal 

CMjwalmg with Student ReforfOT. Student repoiteis deseive 

WpM guidance and sj-mpalhetic coopemrion. In dealing mlh them 
the same general pioceduie fa foBcm-cd as that emploj ed svith nen-s- 
lepnrtm eji^t lhal here the nen-s may he more personal. One 
mme ^hddren svhVhave made 

^ snd physical educaKon. 

Mailed copies of these papeis should reach the home. There fa no 
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need to be fearful of using the parents’ names as well; persons of all 
ages like to see their names in print 

Public Speaking. On frequent occasions members of the de- 
partment are invited to address public and professional groups; thus 
the staff member must become a passable speaker. At such time the 
speaker reflects the efficiency and worth of his department, a reflection 
that may win friends or make enemies for the cause he represents. 

Preparing the Speech. Some general principles may be of assist- 
ance to the person who finds himself scheduled to make a speech 
before a certain group, at a certain time, and on a certain topic. 
Moreover, it is recognized that varying situations demand different 
approaches: 


1. Select material which will interest your listeners. The same gen- 
eral topic, but treated in a slightly different way, may be used with 
different groups varying in age or in intellectual or social status; in 
other words, gauge the material to fit the audience. 

2. Unless you are accustomed to the public platform, plan the 
speech so that it may be given in not more than 20 minutes. In these 
flays of rapid communication long declamations are taboo. 

3. If the occasion is imporlant-and most of them are-\^le the 
speech in full, giving careful consideration to the choice of words, 
rhetoric, the thoughts involved, an interesting lead, and a cl«r 
dynamic summary or conclusion. With sufficient experience the 
speaker may prepare notes instead of writing the manuscnpt m full 
The use of notes is less time-consuming, although the former inetliod 
is recommended for the novice and for important ocrasions, largely 
because writing helps to clarify ones thinking a out t le topic- ■ r 
though the speech is to be given extemporaneously it is better to 

Write it first. , • ti r 

4. Vary the style to avoid monotony. Change occas.onaUy frorn 
exposition to narration or description. Turn from the “bstra t 

use actual cases for illustrative purposes, ' 

another way, but move fortvard always, not rnerely m a circle. Inter- 
sperse long involved sentences with short zKtful ones. 

5. Memorize thebeginningand ending of thespcccluAmosl^^ 

one is slightly nervous in 

that a fLIly atmosphere th^^ 

summary or concluding remarks ha^c aud^cc. 

can lay aside his notes or manuscnpt and talk directi) 
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This gives emphasis, and has the additional advantage of pennltting 
the spealcer to lead up to his Eoal point at any time. It >5 
to know hmv and when to stop. Fiequcntly a speate is seen fishing 
foi an ending, and if he catches one, he is more lucky than smart, for 
the odds are against him. He should have “temrinal facrhties and 
know the propel switch to open to bring him into the home station. 


Making the Speech* Assuming that the speech has been pre- 
pared caretully, several suggestions may assist the beginner in making 
the address mote effective and interesting to his audience. 


1, When speaking horn the stage, know exactly where you are to 
sit upon reaching the platform. Observe the lav.-s of balance in getting 
seated to avoid awkwardness. Adjust youneU to the chair and stay 
adjusted, although it is permissible to move slightly at the end of 
speeches. After you are seated, and with as calm a mental attitude as 
you can muster, make a pleasant contact with the entire audience by 
looking at the people seated on the main 6oor and balcony. 

2. Just before you are to speak get your voice warm. There are 
ses’eral methods in common use for this purpose. 

3. Upon being announced, walk to the speaker’s stand and recog- 
nize the chairman leisurely. Don’t tush forward like a cheer leader. 
It is essential that your first contact with the audience be pleasant; 
smile, and if the group is nerv to you, establish some bond of common 
interest without patronizing them. Instead of gazing straight ahead, 
look out over the assembly. Speak to the last person in the room; 
make your voice carry through. 

4. VVith refttence to the body mechanics of public speaking, the 
following “do's” and “don’ts” irray prove helpful: 


(a) Keep the hands under control; use gestures sparingly 

pockets are not made for the speaker’s hands; avoid fum- 
bling your watch chain or beads-don’fc lean on or erio 
anything. ® ^ 

(b) Use Ihe feet to keep the body well balanced, stand eiecl 

but not tense; avoid rocking back and forth upon the 
heels and toes; don’t walk around ^ 

awkwardness and 

hurry fresincntly dBtraet the audience; when articnlation 
ibould 'bt credited la the authon. California. Erron of interpretation 
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is too slow things become heavy and interest is lost; when 
pressed for time put ideas in concise statements and use 
fewer illustrations; never looh at the cloch; unexpectedly 
lowering the voice or a brief illustration automatically 
attract attention; cultivate a smooth pleasing voice and 
speak in conversational tones; don^t shout. 

5. In delivering the speech: 

(tf) Choose words to fit the audience, expressing your 
thoughts in terms they can easily comprehend. Flowery 
oratory is largely of the past generation, 

(b) The headline of the daily paper attracts the reader’s 
attention. Get an arresting opening that seizes attention 
immediately. 

(c) Formulate clearly at the beginning of your speech the 
three or four main concepts you wish to present, 

(d) Repetition may be used to advantage. The successful 
speaker repeats his most important points, using a differ- 
ent phraseology each time to avoid monotony. 

(e) Unified concepts are obtained by having sentences hang 
together, and the elements of each sentence organized in 
proper sequence. The unmodified statement strikes home 
more forcibly than the one with modifications and ex- 
ceptions. 

(/) The peculiar twist of a phrase may give new significance 
to an old truth. 

(g) After an idea has been expressed in ordinary technical 
terms, repeat it in everyday English or use a homely 
analogy. 

(ft) Indicate clearly the transition from one point to another. 

(i) Human interest stories are preferable. If a humorous story 
is used it should be directly related to the occasion. 
Seldom is the story itself funny; the humor is in the way 
it is told, 

6. In presenting your address fi>' to lead the audience to jour point 
of view by the selection of facts pertinent to tlic problem. Avoid tell- 
ing listeners what their conclusion should be. T7ic average ciltzcn is 
confident that he can arrive at the decision which is best for the public 
good, and resents your attempt to make up his mind for him. In 
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reality you are furnishing the material out of which he formulates his 
judgment. 

The Chairman of the Meeting. It frequently happens that a 
staff member is called upon to act as chairman of a meeting, and in 
this capacity he reflects the department and the profession either 
creditably or discreditably. Appearing before the public in this role 
is quite different from accepting an invitation to speah. In acting as 
chairman of a meeting there are certain points to keep in mind. 

1. Be certain that each speaker has been given a definite topic and 
that the program is a unified whole. Topics may be assigned by you 
or selected by the speahets, subject to your approval. Since you are 
largely responsible for the success of the meeting, you may expect to 
have some voice in choosing the spealcers, indicating the length of 
the talks, and reviewing the general ideas to be presented. The invita- 
tion to out-of-town speakers should state the tinre, place, arrd nature 
of the meeting, possibly a suggestive title for the address, the amount 
of time which the guest may have, the type of audience to be ad- 
dressed, whether the occasion is formal or informal, and the honor- 
arium which he may expect either with or without expenses. 

2. Just before the meeting begins be sure you know the names and 
official positions of the speakers and the exact b'tle of each address. 
These should be memorized and several interesting facts about the 
guests may be used in introducing them. The chairman should notify 
each speaker when he is to appear. 

3. Having decided beforehand where each person is to sit, the chair- 
man, leading the way, steps out upon the platform or stage followed 
by the speakers. When everyone is ready the chairman leisurely takes 
his seat which is a signal for the others to do likewise. 

4. Tlie chairman opens the meeting by mentioning the occasion 
and paving the way for the first speaker. 

5. In introducing a speaker be natural, stick to facts, don’t attempt 

to give a flowery oration, say pleasant things but avoid taking in the 
entire universe. Introduce him as one person to another. Mention the 
field in which he is an authority. Give the speaker and his audience 
something in common. Give the exact title of his address. It is better 
to name the speaker last. Introduce him to the audience; the formal 
phrase is still good; "I take pleasure in introducing Mr’ so-and-so ” 
Make it definite that at this moment he is being introduced, then 
stand to one side until he recognizes you. ’ 
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6. At the end of the address and after he is seated always thank the 
speaker and comment briefly on his speech. . . .j 

Annual Reports and Spernal Bulletins. As onginally conceived 
the annual report represented a means whereby the public leam 
how those in charge of the schools were carrying 
Except in smaller communiUes the annual report of “ “l 

quenUy a mass of involved tabulations and A”" 

public relations this report should arm primarily to descnbe fanly and 
Lurately affairs that have taken place during a given period, and 

problems relating to future needs. Inrpcr 

Usually the various departmental reports form sections g 

volumfprfpared by the superintendent. Hem is 2 

the administrator of health educatron and 

iccomphshmente™rin”ghb^^^^^^ 

"tiliSStilS'SS su 1.— 

type of document. . than the newspaper article and 

tions clearly explained and. nmrpre^^. 

Success in enlisting public jelectio^n of appropriate lopics- 

lency of the program rj) the honesty and fairness 

those possessing human the truth and avoiding 

with which these topics attractiveness of tlie 

exaggeration or outlandisl. claims; and (4) the attra 

composition. Kuiodic bulletins describing unusual 

In addition to annual '|P“ ^ drive against polio in 

events such as a safety the need for extended 

cooperation with the loca effectively. In such bulletins 

•' 

tunity to <;<iucate pupds, P programs such as 

tives and accompIisIunents^Hra^^^^_^^^ 

"n^rfLS shows with emphasis on posture. 
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Motion Pictures. As an extrcmdy potent force in gainmg popu- 
lar support the motion picture may be used to advantage in public 
relations. Reduced costs of operation together with inaeased interest 
in private ownership, especially of the 16 -millimeter tj'pe, suggests 
more extensive use of the motion picture to disseminate accurate and 
vital information among parents and taxpayers. 

Radio and Television. Results obtained by numerous state 
departments widi an organized broadcasting service indicate the value 
of radio in keeping the public informed regarding the needs and 
accomplishments of schools. Except in rare instances the radio has 
been used but little to popularize health education and physical edu- 
cation, To be sure, commercial concerns advertise their health com- 
modities daily or weekly, but this is to be regarded as indirect public 
relations for the school. While the radio is impersonal, it is a mighty 
instrument for shaping public opinion. 

Television represents a more personal and realistic technic for ac- 
quainiing the public with school needs and accomplishments. There 
is increasing use of this serrice throughout the country for both teach- 
ing and public relations purposes. 

Special Communicadons to Parents. Unlike radio and tele- 
vision with their generalized appeal, the special communication to 
parents is direct and specific, calling the redpient to immediate aud- 
it is hoped— constructive action. Letters to parents describing the pro- 
posed vaccination or nutrition program and notices showing tire 
health status of individuals ate common examples of this 1)7)6 of 
public relations. 

Exhibitions and Demomuations. Sometimes the words “ex- 
hibition” and "demonstration” are used to designate very different 
presentations. Here they ate used s>-non)-mously and refer to any dis- 
play of school children or their work viewed by the public for popular 
interest or community support. 

Many of the activities of health education and phj’sical education 
lend themselves to this tjpe of public relations because they deal with 
action, and action attracts attention. Exhibitions marked by originality 
in organization and conduct provide occasions where teachers and 
parents meet on common ground. 

Demonstrations should present an accurate picture of the schools’ 
accomplishments. In some communities a brge part of the school year 
is spent in preparing for public demonstrations, to the detriment of 
the teguUr program. At other times the uiong impression is given; 
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activities are demonstrated which "show* well but which ^ 

nothing to do with the daily work. Examples of this type mtn 

cate mLhing with flags, gaudy costumm, or exp ohatron o^^^^^^^^^ 

ehildren in events not learned in school. Educationally, ft ^ „„rtices 
sound practices; in businms they would be termed 'W 
The exhibition should he used to demonstrate to the pubhc the ^ 
of activity used in the re^lar progmm, to point out the need for 

improved facilities, or for similar purposes. pviiJhition in 

Lnerally speaking, there are three variations of the exhibition 

'“exhibit of pupils- work displayed in 7= 
as in store windows, or on school bulletin board^ n 
borhood communities the window disp ay ° public informed 

and slogans serves as a desirable means bV "he t>pe 

about school health affairs. Althoug Ihe plan has possibili- 

of material which may be shown to advantage, the plan p 
ties which need to be explored. school to which 

2. The exhibition held as a of fte program are 

parents are invited and at which re^ cooperate in 

presented. In this type of program witness Ihemrimis school 

giving parents and friends an opportunity to witness 

functions in their natural . j uy May Day programs, 

3. The special demonstration <=h^'f^^',,/p„Tcontests, Inter- 

field days, health demonstra included in this list. Tlic 

school athletics and play dap 8 ,, -.jcs present such a variety of 
organization and content of these ac P 

factors, depending upon ,l,at focuses attention upon 

suggestions can be given. A ^ „,ct contains 

one general theme or j,c exercised in planning the 

too great a vancty of r“rbv‘b«- attendance pos- 

time and place of the exhibi 1 developed by using the 

sible. Interest in the coming postcis, school bulletin 

various means of e‘ivPrtising--nP"j‘PI^^’^;_^„g „,hers. The use of 
board, notes to parents, sc 00 pu * charge, adds interest, 

tickets, even though ‘!'™“ j^jions may be secured for special 
Cooperation of various >“=■' „„] the public health asso 
purposes— for example, the parcnMcachcr association for 

IJron for May Day Legion for annual sports 

health demonstrations, and the Amcnca 
contests. 
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The success of properly organized and conducted demonstrations 
bears cs'idence of their effectiveness as agencies for desirable public 

relations. c » t 

State and IxKal Organizations. There arc a number ot State 
and local organizations with avowed platforms favoring improicd 
phj-sical welfare of children. Their scisi'ccs should be enlisted. Two 
important veterans’ organizations, the American Legion and llic 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, arc interested in the youth of the nation. 
The Legion presents annually a national platform in behalf of the 
child. The Legion has been prominent in enacting and saving phpi' 
cal education legislation. Its power in countless local communities 
has been demonstrated. The svise ditcclot will use it. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers stands for im- 
proved health among school children. From the national oEce and 
the state association to the local organization is a chain which binds 
together a great and powerful body interested in matters of health 
education and ph)sical education. Their interest has often been ex- 
pressed in the Summer Round-Up, school feeding, health teaching, 
and wholesome recreation. 

Numerous other organizations of stale and local character can be 
brought to the support of health education and phjsical education. 
These are the local boards of health, public health associations, federa- 
tions of women’s clubs, the grange, the league of women voters, the 
international association of home and school, Y.M.CA., Y.W.Cj\, 
the state motor vehicle department, the stale highv-ay department, 
the state police department, and othen. Perhaps no other school 
activity enjoj-s such a prominent “supporting cast” as health educa- 
tion and ph)'sical education. 

The influence of the state department of education in rendering 
assistance to local dbtricts is discussed in a preceding chapter. The 
chief reason for establishing a division of health education and physi- 
cal education in the state department is to aid in the promotion of 
local programs. It is customary' to speak of a state program; this is 
largely a mj-th. A slate program does not exist as such. It functions 
only as cities, toivns, and districts in the stale are helped to obtain 
increased facilities, improved instruction or senices, and more vigor- 
ous public support. The state director welcomes the opportunity to 
cooperate with local efforts. His aid should be enlisted. 

Tie Survey. Every dcpulmcnt might well mainiam a contmu- • 

ous survey, and from time to time maie public its findings in the 
annual report ot m special pnblicatimis. The surs'ey provides facts and 
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other data for public relations unobtainable from any other source. 
This technic insures the accumulation of all pertinent information 
from which comparisons are possible for any desired period or sub- 

'“rhe survey may be used to present facts 

ment has made use of resources previously requested; ° P'“" 
other facts aimed to enlist public support for a new ventare.^us 
survey reports should emphasize items in which the community excels, 
as well as those for which additional resources are sought. 

Problems for Discussion 

, •*,. 1 , •'r{U 7 ens’ Recreation Committee” is orqanired 

1. In an urban community a CUtK jjjector of health education and 

to promote a belter a consultant. He declines, giving the 

physical education is invited to -snonsibilitv of the Recreation 

following reason: 

Commission. In these days of ’’“'’.f'i™ ^ with the director’s repV? 

school physical educabon program, l^y ^ . jy^ation spends considcra 

2. A city director of health ^ucaUon and preparing 

ble time in his ofEce meeting the puhl . . A j^pjov-e his public relations 

bulletins. The superintenden^t and visits the schools more 

program if he joins one of d'® 1®™“ f ^ oublic relations. 

freouently. Discuss this d** and physical education writes, ‘ One 

\ A leading director of health <^ucabOT and^hga^ ^ motiwte 

of the greatest problems confrOTbng P ^ ^ ^ program m the 

administrators as to the vital ds and^ert^leadership to do the job. 

elementary schools and providing Mds «d ^ e«m>n3l;fn*. 

It's in the beginning school nd a program of t«ching 

correction of remediable d'fecfe, h« j^cl will solve 

games, sports, and reCTcabonal skfl^ t-f?” \Vhal relation does this problem 
most of the problems on higher age levels, wn , . , 

have to good public relations. -—niMnenl the above with problems gam 
4. lertraetor, e-d 
from their own experience and o 
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chapter 24 


Evaluation in 
Health Education 
and Physical Education 


The Role o£ Evaluation. Eveiy woithwhile educational activity 
requites CN'aluation of one kind ot another to determine its success in 
relation to certain established standards. These standards conform to 
clearly defined objectives. Programs of health education and physical 
education should have: (1) a series of specific objectives defining the 
aim in terms of tangible and obtainable results; (2) a group of care- 
fully selected activities for realizing the objectives; (3) approved 
methods and technics of instruction and supervision; (4) efficient 
policies and procedures of administration; (5) appropriate standards 
for the activities; and (6) satisfactory evaluative instruments for each 
of these items. The plain truth of the matter forces the conclusion 
that determination of standards, as well as appraising them, rests on 
cHective evaluation. 

Technics of esuluation usually reflect the concepts of the prevailing 
educational philosophy. An accepted view that education is a science 
leads naturally to the search for precise measuring instruments to ap- 
praise the child’s progress in school. AVhen teaching is regarded as an 
art, sdentific accuracy in measurement gives nuy to a more general 
er-aluation of quality rather than quantity, with learning designed to 
reconefle the complexities of biolc^cal nature vfith the variable re- 
sponses csscntbl to success in an cr-er changing social world. Cunent 
educational philosophy holds that education is both a science and an 
art, hence the use of accurate testing instruments for certain forms 
S42 
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of instruction, and methods of observational evaluation for the many 
associate or concomitant learnings resulting from expenences in e 
school, home, and community. , 

Oftentimes these associate learnings, although vitally affecting t 
development of desirable attitudes and appreciations, do not len d 
themselves to scientific measurement. They inay, onerer, p 
values of greater ultimate signifieance than hnowledge nr skills fo 
which precise measuring instruments are available. ‘“g 

a reasoLbly simple matter to measure the 

vear old bov to run 100 yards, but it is extremely difficult to evaluate 
bers of the team or his appreciation of phySKal im'mty as a dauab^^ 

but the administrator who ^ssumw strengths and 

factory instruments for the laws provide 

weaknesses perpetuates a kind of chi ly 

no recourse in court. composite attitude of persons in 

Views of Evaluation. P j evaluation approxi- 

health education and in other qualities. Tlie ma- 

mates the normal enwe upon the exigencies 

jority can “take it or leave it appears the group that 

of the particular situation. A f j [],e sahntion of an 

holds fast to the tenets of ='=■"!’, extreme stands the 
education fraught with dire 'V ' voicing the opinion that 

group '“fete or adminbtralor with the usual coinmon 

a properly educated t«cne -^uraev the obicclivcs sought, 

sense will evaluate with pur^olcs of Iicaltli ediica. 

Probably a middle ^ ■ -x - 

tion and pliwical educa ^ un 


^ .. _ . tests which measure 

tion and plij-sical remain undiscovered. Lilnvisc 

a great number of the j ^ verdict of unreliability. 

esLates based ■=" surement and expert oh 

Obviously a eombinatio I fe,„„,v-onc supplementing llic 


■Ctxw ^ 
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ceming teacheis and administrators gives evidence of eminrat practi- 
cabfli^’ and v'alue ev en though such evidence does not lend ilselt to 
translation into Arabic numbers. 

Some Basic Theses of Evaluation. Several basic theses expr^s 
the convictions of those who regard with approval efforts to appraise 
educational outcomes. Some of the more important ones are; 

Evaluation Refers fo Everything Associated with the Learning 
Process. The older and narrower term of measurement nomrally 
applied to pupil classification and achievement. Evaluation as a 
broader term includes measuremervt and encompasses as well the 
mjTiad of details associated with administiab’on, guidance, and super- 
vision— the entire range of instructional and service activities. Tlius 
pupil achievement in a given subject depends in large part upon the 
av’ailability of equipment and various other condih'ons that surround 
the learning process. True evaluation tabes into account all of these 
things in their appropriate perspective. 

Evaluation Applies to All the Objectives Sought. Instruction, 
administration, supervision, and gui^nce are inextricably bound to- 
gether in the pattern of education. Although the areas of leaching 
and learning on the one hand, and services on the other hand, may 
have unique objectives of th«r own, these objectives complement and 
supplement each other in the effective school. Evaluation helps to 
determine the d^ee of accomplishment in each of these objectives, 
and indeed to appraise the worth of the objectives themselves as a 
means of producing the desired results. 

Ev<duirtion Represents a Continuous Process. Older forms of 
measurement dealt with pupff achiev'ement at a given time or with 
capacit}’ to achieve certain standards. Used in this way measurement 
was applied at the boning and end of a stipulated period to indi- 
cate potential or actual growth or progress. True evaluation represents 
a continuous process wherein all factora that affect learning receive 
constant and unified appraisal. 


Evaluation Involves ibfcmy Persons. Everyone connected with 
the program has a function to perform in purposeful evaluation 
Teachers accept the primary responsibility for instruction in health 
education and physical education, although the nature of the home 
and the care of school ^cilities by the custodian often affect the 
quality of instruction. Administrators and supervisors provide the 
equipment and recommend procedures designed to improve instruc- 
tion, hut teachers should have a voice in appraising the equipment 
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furnished and the procedures suited. Further, democratic admin- 
istration and contemporary educational philosophy assign to students 
an increasingly prominent role in the selection of objectives and in the 
determination of procedures. From the illustrations just cited it is evi- 
dent that teachers often can assist administrators in evaluating the 
numerous facets of administration, that parents and custodians could 
have a part in appraising instruction, and that giving students the 
opportunity to help in judging many educational results improves the 
technic of evaluation and doubtless increases student insight with 
respect to the objectives sought. Of course not all persons connected 
with the home and school are equally capable in evaluating all things; 
the physician is a better judge of tonsil conditions than the guidance 
counselor, and the athletic coach is more competent to select a team 
than the principal— that is one of the functions of specialization. A 
comprehensive program of evaluation in a school makes use of various 
human resources, molding them into a unified pattern. 

Whtrtever Exists at All, Exists in Some Amount. This principle 
is demonstrated adequately in numerous affairs of daily life. With 
respect to the individual, standards are available for measuring accu- 
rately such qualities as height weight, length of arms, size of feet, 
heart rate, and blood pressure. Other qualities cannot be measured so 
precisely, although they do exist in certain amounts. Examples of this 
type are ability to play tennis, appreciation of the modem dance as 
an art form, loyalty to the team, desire to engage in physical acti\’ity 
as a recreational pursuit, and belief in public health as a worthy insti- 
tution of government Until more exact measuring instruments are 
provided for these last qualities, a person's achicv’ement is appraised 
by such descriphVe \vords as excellent, good, fair, poor, or intolerable. 

Anything that Exists in Amount Can be Evaluated. This docs 
not imply that valid instmmenfs are now available for e%’a?u3ting all 
traits. It does mean that measuring instruments may be constructed 
at some future time. It means further that teachers now have the 
responsibility of evaluating as objectively as possible pupil competence 
in those traits which education attempts to develop. 

All Evaluation Is No/ Perfect. The complexity of human traits 
poses a difficult problem for the researcher who attempts to construct 
a standard test. Er-en the quality’ of physical fitness contains so many 
diversified elements that fesv experts define the term with satisfaction 
to everyone. 

Unfortunately, the novice who inadrtrtcntly uses a faulty technic 
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may condemn all evaluation as a result of his limited experience. 
Numerous appraisal technics have passed the stage of experimentation 
and enjoy a prominent place in the field. Doubtless the intelligent 
use of those now available will create a demand for better ones. 

Evaluation Is Indispensable. Occasionally an administrator or 
teacher contends riiat the practical affairs of his worlc leave no time 
for attention to evaluation. In a sense evaluation is like bookkeeping 
in business; it indicates direction, and shows degrees of accomplish- 
ment. The worth of administrative procedures and teaching methods 
remains obscure or nrikncwn ■onless their ^ects are evaluated. 

Errors Common to Evaluation- At least four errors common to 
evaluation confront the administrator. They are: (1) selection of 
faulty or inaccurate instruments; (2) incorrect use of valid instru- 
ments; {1) unsound interpretations of results; and (4) failure to use 
the results. These errors relate to both standardized tests and to 
subjective evaluations. 

The Selection of Faulty or Inaccurate Instruments. The selec- 
tion of precise instruments depends upon the trait or factor in ques- 
tion and intended use of results. Some evaluative procedures fail to 
meet the requirements of objectivity, validity, and Teliability. 

Although these terms properly belong to statistical measurement, 
where their application for years has ^ided the efforts of research 
workers, these same requirements relate to successful clinical evalu- 
ation, Validity refers to the efficiency with which the technic em- 
ployed measures what it attempts to measure. Reliability depends 
upon the consistency with which the technic measures what it actually 
does measure. Objectivity rules out the personal bias of the investi- 
^tor. 

Incorrect Use of a Valid Instrument. Most standardized tests 
contain specific directions for use. The examiner may employ methods 
in using an instrument contrary to its intended purpose. Thus the 
stethoscope is a reasonably valid instrument, although accurate obser- 
vation requires the removal of clothing. Likewise a test designed to 
measure native capacity seldom proves adequate as a measure of 
achievement, and a knowledge test may not properly evaluate atti- 


UnsDimd InterfreMions of Results. The chief difficultv in in- 
tcpreling raults lies in securing data which mean one ftine and 
assnramg that thy indicate something else. A high score on a health 
knowledge test does not gnamntee the practice of correct hSlth 
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habits or the establishment of proper health atUtudes. Success on a 
strength test does not suggest excusing the student from physical 
education on the assumption that he has fulfilled the requirements of 
the program. The criterion of administrative efficient may “one 
justify the adoption of policies and procedures that ignore the differ- 
ing personalities of staff members. • i x t. 

Failure to Use the Results. Besides selecting the appraisal tech- 
nic with care, and applying it conectly, proper use o J 
bestows a responsibility. Proper use should: { ) mprove in ' 

(2) increase student intemst, (3) assist in the diagnosn of pee fi 
strengths or weaknesses, or (4) effect more "f 

practices. Frequently teachers and administrators fail to ^ 

Lluation results. Throughout the country hundreds “f 

millions of test scores, health „T,ifank use 

studies made by groups of staff membera that await analysis and 

in improving the effectiveness of education. In academic 

1920. Perhaps the increased ^'"'r^^Scs in statistical procc- 
cal education, and the acceptan literature contains a wealth 

dure, prompted this emphasr. Pr»l J^J^-J^caTo^s debate the 
of material on standardized mca . administrator or 

virtues and vices of the rnovement ^ 

teacher will study the P™h'ein ^ perspective by comparing two 
of his choice. Viewing the Pt^Tn’Shn may^ielp. These ap- 
pmlch“llTthrl^«ic^^ upp-eh. and (2) the ehnieal 

“'’rttistr.ul— ,bas^^^ 

diate use in science where -.onsfetora^,^,__^^ 

cntly when treated “nde^ p,pp,ed by 

broad jump among t > Hs pf this age, measuring their 

selecting a ?"'teh'e " ^ conhoned conditions, and treating tlie 

hrf>r,A inmoins abililj unuti 


broad iumpins abilitj ' 

SS oitmL W objcctiies in 
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health education and physical education so complex that the statisti- 
cal approach fails to take into account a sufficient number of \-anable 
factors. Take the deselopment of robust health as an example. Healtli 
includes a number of s'ariable elements, and strength in one element 
may readily compensate for weakness in another. Tliis fact suggests 
that it is inappropriate to regard health as a unit quality, and to estab- 
lish norms for a single clement using statistical measures, and to 
classify an individual as normal, subnormal, or supernormal on the 
basis of these data. Approved methods for evaluating health use the 
clinical approach which does not rely entirely upon the law of aver- 
ages but takes into account numerous strengths and weaknesses of the 
individual, trarrslating them into their probable effect upon the many 
and varied functions of the whole or^nism. 

In the clinical approach the clinician views the term “normal” with 
skepticism when used to express average or t)picat, or when it relates 
to a standard. He recognizes that individuals vary one W’ith another 
vs-ith respect to certain qualities. According to him these variations do 
not necessarily imply inadequacy or incompelency in terms of the 
ordinary demands of life. The clinical person believes that such vw 
ations do not necessarily constitute abnormality merely because thej' 
differ from a statistical average. Again, instead of a numerical average 
the clinician would include a permissible range of variation, probably 
avoiding the terms “tjpe,” or “normal." The clinician would desen'be 
die person by adjectives expressing individual characteristics. Thus 
the clinical approach pajs tribute to individual differences among 
persons, and gives due regard to extenuating factors in administrative 
details. 


In actual practice the football coach emplojs the clinical approach. 
He has, or it would be reasonably easy to develop, standardized tests 
for numerous football sldlls— running, charging, tackling, throwing, 
kicking, and blocking. But the contest requires a peculiar blending of 
these qualities, plus certain others (such as courage, emotional stabil- 
ity, and competitive spirit) for which tests are not available. Conse- 
quently the coach cannot assume that abflit)’ in any one or more skills 
sufficiently guarantees success in playing the game. The prospective 
team member receives instruction in the various fundamentals of the 
game, and demonstrates his abflity as a contestant The shrewd coach 
notes specific strengths and weaknesses in the player, and selects or 
rejects him upon the basis of his probable contribution to the success 
of &e squad, ^le peculiar blending of traits among the various play- 
ers mdicates the optimum strength of the team, ^ ^ 
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The successful teacher or administrator must realize that both the 
statistical and clinical approaches have their place m evaluation. 
Having clearly defined the traits or procedures he desires to apprais^ 
the administrator or teacher utilizes the , 

ardized measurement currently available, and evaluates certain .terns 

by the clinical method. , THnra. 

Trends of Evaluation in Health Education and Phys^l Xduca 

lion. In early years, the concept pr^ailed that 

mines fnnction. This belief pertained to health as well as Jo aWtl.e^ 

and potentialities in physical activity Poor o su h me" « 

"'‘'SS^’change in point of view resulted in = 

from structure and toward the measureme rather than 

more important to answer the qu«hon, whaUan 

how does he loph? Many j 5 with^olhers which test 

combine certain static measures of stmctuie witn 

“i 920 the trend of met^emeid » 

the determination of function. O mahers appear to vie with 

lends itself to many “for'^tL word, and in 

each other in seeking new or with^heir o\\'n hypotheses, 

developing test materials branches of the armed forces 

Physical fitness tests prepared by f Navy, and Ait 

during World War II present ? jj f branches had in 

Force developed different “’'''““S’' agility, strength, 

mind a measuring instrument for such quaimcs 

and endurance. . , ,.1 education moves in 

Likewise the trend in m^surement m hmm e ^ 

the direction of function standardized instruments and 

though he emploja a greater ‘I™!’" ,hc health of the indi- 

technics than in ) P"*";.®”, ^„e ,.cs A good teacher evaluate 

vidiial according to Ins “ f applied knowledge and 

Ihed SI rtr f:;;rfmpio?i^cnt m dany hvang 
in the school, home, and community. 
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In similar tasliion the administratoi esnluates the success of his 
policies and piocedmes actoiding to their egecthraess in producing 
a better functioning enviionmeiit in which education tabes place. 

In the follov.'ing discussion of evaluation relating to health educa- 
tion and ph)-sical education, explanation of individual tests and ap- 
praisal technics most give w’ay to the presentation of types which may 
prove helpful to the teacher or administrator. This plan appean justi- 
fiable since most graduates of approved institutions majoring in the 
field have pursued counes in tests and measurements or es'aluation. 

Evaluation in Health Education. One important aspect of tiie 
increased attention given to health education in schools refers to tire 
e\’aluation of potential health capacity and health status. Perhaps the 
most significant technic yet devised is the examination bj* a qualified 
phj’sidan. 

The Physician’s Examination us a Measure of Health. The 
ph)-sicvan’s examination attempts to: (1) determine present health 
status, (2) indicate certain abnonnalities in need of correction, (3) 
evaluate the success of health education in school, home, and com- 
munity, and (4) suggest necessary modifications in curricular or 
extracurricular activities. 

The physician uses se\'eral objective measures and numerous others 
of a subjective nature. The reliability of the examination depends 
upon the ability of the phj'sician to apply these measures accurately. 
Thus the phj'sician employs various technics for testing the heart, 
lungs, blood, nutrition, vision, and hearing. He may use such instru- 
ments as the clinical thermometer, stethoscope, sphygmomanometer, 
Snellen chart, audiometer, weighing scales, and sladiometer; technics 
also are a\'ailab]e for measuring such factors as posture, the condition 
of the blood, urinalysis, and many others. 

The routine examination lachs standardization. Appropriate stand- 
ards would enable tn’o or more physicians to examine the same child 
at approximately the same time and obtain equivalent results. Owing 
in part to the subjectiveness of the examination itself, but more espe- 
cially to perfunctory technics, comparable data seldom are available. 
Often the physician’s primary interest lies in the number and se\'erity 
of deftets found, rather than in the degree to which the student 
approximates normal growth and de%'elopment. 

Perhaps school adminisliatoni need to adopt a new emphasis with 
icspect to the health tmniinalion. Instead of the present record card 
contaming items simiUr to those used hy the physician in priratc 
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practice, the schools might adopt a record form desired to prowde 
only those data of practical vzlne in public education. Such data 
would assist in answering three vital questions: (1) what progr^s as 
been made by the child to obtain or maintain normal growth and 
development; (2) what abnormalities interfere with achieving the 
optimum development of which he is capable; and (3) w at • 
ficalions in the school program, if any, are needed to facilitate his 
development as a useful membec of society? In possss.on of this 
information the school would provide experiences aimed to meet the 
child’s individual needs. , 

Vision Tests. In numerous school sptems tochers or nu 
give vision tests to school children early in the year, es s o 
Leen those with defective vision, and they are then referred to the 
proper medical authority for further examination and 

The Snellen charts often are ™pIoyed for this pu^ose Spec^^ 
directions for giving the test are prepared ' P ? . ■ ( 

of the health services. Other technics j ™ ’ 

include the Betts Visual Sensation and T“ ^"Hh 

recommended by the Massachusetts State Depar the 

Hearing Tests. Since hearing the human voice '^P 
most valuable social asset of the ear approved 
graph audiometer or pitch-range audiometer. 5“^ 
whisper test, watehtick test, and Pohtxer 
the Lance of science in creating technics of greater accuracy 

practicability. p„rfurc Attempts to improve 

Evaluating Certain ^ L most commLiy expressed 

posture represent one of the oId« have been pro- 

objectives of jj, “7oTwhic depend upon niling 

posed for evaluating its . .,„.hroDOinetric measurements, 

scales, or the angulation o Scscral 

Evaluating Health Knowledge, a i - for the various 

excellent health knowledge tes s u . . j^oluding true-false, 
grades. These tests utilize a tests 

matching, aUiludes enable the competent 

totl^’ro LShlst;^^! r^sonahle hut si,h,cctivc 

Sibut^a Ls‘t ;rac.tol ani mefn. means of evaluating heaUh. 
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The basic program of obsen-alion indudes: (1) appraising ^e prac- 
tice of health habits in life activities which surround the chi d in 
school; (2) evaluating the exemplihed attitudes toward personal and 
community problems of hygiene; and (3) noting the deviations in 
health status, then referring students with conditions requinng cor- 
rection to the proper medical or dental authority. Observation pos- 
sesses the additional advantage of arousing in teachers a greater 
consciousness of the need foi maintaining a well organized health 
education ptogcata. 

Evaluating Physical Education in the Elementary School. Ac- 
ceptable evaluative procedures in this area fall into trvo groups: 
(1) classification technics, and (2) achievement technics. Most of 
them are designed for local use, and apply to the type of program 
found in that community. 

Classification of Pupils. Classification serves the double purpose 
of providing for individual dtSerences and for homogeneous group- 
ing. The health examraation by a physician represents the best single 
means of indicating the type of physical education program needed. 

Should the teacher desire further classification (beyond grade place- 
ment) the factors of age, height, and weight provide an appropriate 
means of accomplishing the purpose. Several technics now devised 
utilize a combination of these factors; these are known as the expo- 
nent system or coefficient system. A teacher or administrator may 
construct his own classification system using age, height, and weight 
expressed as T scores or percentile scores. 

Evaluating Achievement. Achievement scales in the fundamen- 
tal skills and game skills, based upon some method of classification, 
mark the advance toward a progressive and standardized program of 
physical education. A word of caution in using these scales would 
limit their application only to their intended use. A numerical score 
intrigues some teachers by its preciseness, leading them to neglect the 
evaluation of objectives unsuited to statistical treatment. Many of 
these objectives contain implications of significance at least on a 
parity with those that lend themselves to numerical evaluation. 

Teachers of physical education in elementary schools may increase 
.the efiectiveness of instruction by evaluating pupil interest and de- 
velopment on report cards that reach the parent. Notations similar to 
the following are suggestive: (1) plays games skillfully; (2) displays 
leadership in play activities; (3) demonstrates better coordination in 
games than m rhythms; and (4) shows marked improvement in play- 
ing with others. ^ ^ 
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Evaluating Physical Education in the Secondary School, The 
wealth of evaluative technics in physical education for the secondary 
school reveals the need for careful selection and wise application. The 
great surge toward objective testing materials in this area provides a 
maze of devices with attendant follow'crs eager to proclaim the virtues 
of a given test, or opposing forces just as eager to expose its limitab'ons. 
The sound administrator or teacher will neither be swept arvay by 
exorbitant claims, nor cast info despair by condemnation. He will 
select the methods of evaluation apparently best suited to his purpose, 
experiment with them, and arrive at his decision concerning their 
value. 

Classification of Pupils. Mahers of classification tests start with 
a certain hypothesis and formulate the test according to this hjpoth- 
esis, using the best statistical procedures obtainable. The following 
types of available classification tests denote wide variation in hypoth- 
eses accepted by experts, all of whom enjoy national recognition: 
(1) innate motor ability, (2) strength of the skeletal muscles, (?) 
skeletal muscular strength translated into power, (4) series of neuro- 
muscular skills, and (5) certain combinations of age, height, and 
weight 

Methods of classification devised thus far attempt to provide for 
homogeneous grouping or individual instrucfa'on in games and sports 
and in self testing activities. The areas of rh)’tbmic activities and 
aquatics remain practically untouched in the construction of classi- 
fication tests designed to predict accurately individual potential capac- 
ity. Teachers of the dance and aquatics appear to prefer classification 
of students upon the basis of actual performance which, after all, has 
unusual practical value. 

Evaluating Achievement Repeated attempts to construct tests 
of achievement in pfij-sical education have met with varied success. 
Several plans contribute norms in game skills, track and field events, 
gjinnastics, and other activities in accordance with specified technics 
of classification.* Sound administrative procedure would suggest the 
preparation of local standards of physical education achievement 
based upon the classification sj-stem and objectives used. If personnel 
in ph>'sical education lacks the technical knowledge to plan the pro- 
gram of evaluation, the research division of the school svstem may 
furnish the needed assistance. 


• An interesting it«n deserves comment here. FeUowing aJmmt every nationil 
crisis involving the £»» or stmma of Am^a )'o«th. ^atn presn^ grot.rr 
proclaim the dire need for national physical fitness standards of some sort. 
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Objecdve viiitten tests designed to measure Imowledge about physi- 
cal education activities constitute another development in the field. 
Used alone or in conjunction with slcill tests, these devices are recom- 
mended by authors in cunent literature. Continued experimentation 
leading to the development of appropriate norms may result in 
wide use of these instruments as valuable adjuncts to the evaluation 
program in secondary schools. 

Criteria for the Adoption of an Evaluation Program. Con- 
fronted with the problem of adopting a program of evaluation the 
administrator, supervisor, or teacher needs to establish a set of rules 
to guide him in toe selection or rejection of V’arious instruments. The 
following criteria may prove helpful: (1) adaptability to purpose, 
(2) accuracy, (3) available norms, (4) economy of use, (5) dupli- 
cate forms, and (6) standardized and clear direciions. 

Adaptability to purpose implies that the person understands pre- 
cisely what he wants to evaluate. Occasionally the conviction that 
something should be done about measurement prompts the teacher 
ot administrator to select blindly a test recommended by a friend or 
reported in current literature, with little notion of its application to 
the local situation. The responsibility to appraise the success of the 
program as accurately as possible is no less real than the dut>’ to estab- 
lish worthy objectives, to select appropriate activities, to use effective 
leaching methods, and to determine sound administrative procedures. 

Thus toe program of evaluation seehs to determine the degree to 
which toe avowed purposes of health cdocalion and phj-sical educa- 
tion actually function in the lives of students. Objective tests will 
solve some of the difficulties, but intelligent subjective judgment 
supplants standardized tests in roost of the objectives sought, and 
alwaj-s in the interpretation of lesulb. 


The accuracy of an evaluative piocedure refers to its objecthit)’, 
validitv-, and reliabilit)' discussed eUewhcte. In toe selection of a stand- 
ardized test, the reputation of the author frequently guarantees toe 
worth of toe product. Reasonably accurate local technics of observa- 
tion result when competent observers clearly define toe item to be 
evaluated, an3l>-ze and specify the supplementary elements and aeree 
on toe standards established. ^ 

Avaa,bk norms faoilitite since reference to these 

slenderris .mores on ob|ertive meam of eomparison. Stantedhed 
tests contain norms; simibr norms are desirable for observational 
technics. 
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Economy of use refers to actual purctee 
ment), and the time consumed in involved justifies 

test accomplishes the desired purpose, 

the financial outlay. The time considered, ferv tests 

results presents a different problem. minutes with a group 

warrant the expenditure of more man nresence of an instruc- 

of students. Individual tests examination) seldom 

tor with each student (except e and group studies 

justify the time consumed. O^erva insure justification of the 

by staff members deserve careful scru y 

time devoted to them. . ;„^»rument follow naturally m 

Duplicate forms of the students quickly become 

the construction of standardize • use of the same 

test conscious, and memorize ex g^jg^^g the test itself, thus 
form suggests to the child the va intended purpose. Obsen'a- 

destroying its value to different ways of sampling 

tional technics easily lend t . • » 

the desired responses. accompany all objective g ^ 

Standardized and clear i such tests by taKng li 

worthy of the name. Deyia i results, thus i 

with fte printed ditect'Ot'S \s-ith ^,syished norms. Clearly 

practically worthless for ^j^cy and efficiency in all lotms 
stated directions increase accuracy 
evaluation. 

Problems for Discussion ^ 

1. Ahigh school 

teiSssolil/«c(co.oodo»ot.rfov,^„, these obi«lh« 

2. The gtealesl neri oe i„,„„ret3lion """t “u li in all piobabilily, 

physiHl education, with tho ,1^ „urtry >" 

by the physical educai i^vtcalion 

the restructuring oi P > j^.p5 y,\riat in the reorganization of hu 

piactical goals prin“I“' ''"!LS”"dehe " Codes. ptoinoUon! and 
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authorities. In these respects school atliletics should be no diSwent 
from other parts of the instructional and activity program of a school. 

Athletic actinties should fit harmoniously into the rest of the 
school program with respect to purposes, schedules, budgets, and 
demands on the time and attentiorr of studerrts and staff. Athletic 
activities should be conducted as part of phj’sical education under 
the direction of teachers with special preparation in the field of pbj-si- 
cal education. 

Programs of athletic education will succeed in proportion to the 
extent to which they arc infused with variety and appeal, matched to 
the varying needs and interests of different children, scheduled to 
permit maximum participation, and supported with adequate funds, 
facilities, and leadership. 

The core of the program at all Ie\'els should be the athletic instruc- 
tion and play for all pupils in regular classes in phj’sical education.* 
This requir^ program should be supplemented by games and sports 
that enlist participants on a voluntary basis. The out-of-class, volun- 
tary program should be mfonrul and casual in the lower grades, but 
increasingly organized at upper Ie>'el$. For the most part, pupils at all 
levels should compete only with schoolnrates, but occasionally there 
might well be provided opportunities— available to all pupils— to play 
witii and against pupils of other schools in such informal extramural 
activities as play days and sports daj-s. Interscholastic competition 
should be permitted only in senior high school. In elementary school 
and in junior hi^ school there should be no “school team” (in the 
vanity sense), no leagues, no tournaments, no interschool champion- 
ships. In senior high school there should be no postseason champion- 
ship tournaments or games. 

Athletic games, in all cases, should be played with emphasis on fun, 
physical development, skill and Strate^, sodal experience, and good 
sportsmanship. High-pressure competition, with overemphasis on the 
importance of wnning, should not be sanctioned in any part of the 
school ptogtam. When, such competition prcrmoled for children and 
jouth outside the school's jurisdiction, school personnel should not 


b physical education, of couise, indudes manv other 
athl^.both ra physical education classes and in ont-oSacS? 
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only refuse to sanction it but should also exert leadership in the 
coinmunity to bring about better understanding of what constitutes 
desirable athletic experience for young people. 

Datiger of overindulgence in competitive sports is perhaps greatest 
at junior high school level, where wise leadership and careful guid- 
ance are critically needed to prevent physical and emotional injury to 
young adolescent boys. Strong pressure from divers sources somerimes 
must be resisted, such as from out-of-school promoters, recruiters of 
"material” for senior high school varsity teams, parents who desire 
athletic stardom for their sons. Pressures from the boys themselves, 
who are driven by altogether natural desires to grow up, to emulate 
older boys and to achieve recognition, must also be curbed. 

Boxing should be taboo at all school levels. Ice hockey and tackle 
football should not be played below senior high school. Girls should 
not engage in body-contact sports at all. 

Boys and girls, in all grades, should have opportunities to play 
together in a variety of sports. Banning \vith junior high school 
the distinctive needs of the sexes call for recognition. In senior high 
school, boys and girls should be separate for much of the larger part 
of the athletic program, but there should be considerably more co- 
recreation at that level than is to be found in presalling practice. 

Girls should share equally with boys in facilities, equipment, and 
funds allocated to athletic activities in junior and senior high school. 
But girls' athletic activities should not be imitations of those for bo)’S; 
girls should play according to girls’ rules. 

Boys' interscholastic athletics should be governed by the same 
authorities that control other parts of the school program, at both 
local and state levels. A state high school athletic association should 
function under the authority of, and within a framwork of policies 
established by, the legally constituted educational agenej' of the stale 
government. 

Local school authorities should give consistent support, in letter 
and in spirit, to the rules and standards dc\-eIoped by the sc\’cnl stale 
high school athletic associations and by similar bodies. TIiC)’ should 
acquaint members of boards of education, sports uritcis, and other 
citizens with these rules and standards; de%-clop community under- 
standing of the reasons for them; and resist pressures for practices 
that would violate them. 

State departments of education should become incrasingly active 
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in efforts to focus attention of educators and laymen on the needs for 
desirable educational objectives and effective controlling policies for 
interscholastic athletics. 

Boards of education should establish policies for financial support 
of interscholastic athletics that will free the interscholastic program 
from dependence on gate receipts. School and community leaders 
should make every effort to firrance alhlefc completely out of gerteral 
school funds at the earliest possible dale. 

A school’s athletic activities should be ir\ harmony with the rest of 
the total school program with respect to aims and outcomes. Athletic 
activities should synchronize with the rest of the educational enter- 
prise in matters of schedules, responsibilities of the school staff, 
demands on the time and energy of students, and allocation of space 
and facilities. Funds provided for athletics should be generous, but 
not at the eicpense of other educational essentials. In short, a school’s 
program in athletics should in all respects be kept in sound proportion 
to the total school program. 


A Statement of Policies and Procedures for 
Competition in Girls* and Women's Sports. The 
Division for Girls' and Women’s Sports, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Washington, 1957.* 


The Division for Girl*’ and Women's Sports believes the competitive element 
in sports activities can be used constnictively for aebievement of desirable educa- 
tional and recreational objectives. Competition m and of itself does not automati- 
cally result m desirable outcomes, but competitive experiences may be wholesome 
and beneficial if they occur midei favorable conditions and result in desirable 
conduct and attitudes. The adoption of the best practices for the attainment of 
aesiiable outcomes is ftie respoosTbifity of aill associated with competitive events 
Sponsonng agendes, players, coaches, officials and spectators must share resnonsi- 
. “ competitive sporb, if essential values are to be realized 

DGWS btUws participation in sports competition is the privDege of all 
regardless of slcOl The sports needs, interests and abflities are best met through 
^orts Piogra™ whi* ofier a wide variety of activities and provide for varyS 
participate m competitive sports to the few 
skilled deprives others of the many different kinds of desirable experiences which 

• Courtesy American Association for Health. Phvsical EdtiMfinn or . a 
lion, N.tioniil EdocaUon Asodalion. WshingtonrixO ^ ® 
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are inherent in well-conducted sports programs. Where the needs of highly slcilled 
gim and women are recognized and served, broad physical education intramural 
ana extramural programs take precedence over an interscholastic program. The 
latter rnay be an outgrowth of such programs but is not a substitute. De\eIop 
ment of all participants toward higher competencies and advanced sblls is a major 
objective m all sports programs. 

pGWS presents the following polides and procedures through which desirable 
outcomes in competition may be achieved. 

FORMS OF CO.MPETITION 

Competition is defined as the participation in a sport activity by two or more 
persons from which a winner can result. The outcomes of competition are deter 
milled by the quality of the participation. For the best results, organized com 
programs should offer equal opportunity to all ia terms of individual 
ability, should be adapted to nee^ and interests of the participanb, and should 
include a wide varied of activities rather than concentration on one or two. 

Intramural Competition is defined as sports competition in which all partia 
panb are identified with a particniar school, community center, club, organization, 
institution or industiy, or are residents of a designated small neighborhood or 
community. This form of competition stresses the participaUon of the many. 

A well-rounded intramural program which offers a variety of activities, including 
CO recreational activities, at various skill levels should be sufficient to meet the 
needs and desires of the majority of girb and women. For such an intramural 
program it is the responsibility of the school to provide the time, fadlities, and 
competent, trained leadership with preference g:iven to a woman if so qualified. 
Sound intramural programs are an outgrowth and complement of the school 
physical education program or the organized community recreation program. 

Extramural Competition is defined as the plan of sports competition m n-hich 
participants from hvo or more schools, community centers, clulis, organizations, 
institutions, industries or neighborhoods compete. As conceived by DCWS, it 
also seeks to provide a broad base plan of competitive activities for participants 
of all levels of skill. The most desirable forms of extramural com^lition arc 
sports days (school group participates as a unit), play days (representatives from 
each group are selected to play on play day teams), telegraphic meets (results are 
compared by wire or mail), other invitational ewnts {such as symposiatn, jam- 
boree, game or match). The extramural play also encompasses the suiwised 
interscholastic or intercollegiate form of competitive activities for selected groups 
trained and coached to play a series of scbwuled games and tournaments with 
similar teams from other schoob, attes, or institutioru within a limited geographic 
area, ft shoufd Ere offered onfy when it does not interfere wi’tA tfie wtrsaiaral and 
extramural programs. 

The extramural program is planned and carried out to supplement the intra- 
mural program. For the best welfare of partidpanls. it is essential that it be 
conducted by qualifi^ leaders, be supported bv organization funds, and be 
representative of approved objecth-cs and slandartu for girb and women's sports. 

Thk extension of the competitive sports program docs not include rigid season- 
long scMuIes, intens»-e elimination leagues or championships. Jlowntr, it 
provides additional coaching by qualified staff members and afforas group partiei- 
pation as a team in a scries of pmes on appropriate tournament or schedule bask. 

It b assumed the sponsoring organization recognizes its obligation to delegate 
rcsponsihility for this program to the competent leadenhip of the women’s dc 
parent; and. likewise, recognizes that s pon so rshy entails forfhr^ht proi-aion 
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for ta*. acMptalle conditions of to«d, pMlecMvc 

ties, equipment, and desiiable piaebcB n. the emduct of the evraB. Adm^ton 
chaigs ate not sanctioned, since such emphasis d Jacts hom 
and favorable welfare of the parliopimts. Only rn the proper h“ ^=“8 ™ * 
proclaimed educational or recrcabonal ptc^ms, wn a sponsoring oiganizabon 
hope to estoWish a vaM public concept of its functions. 


ADAPTATION OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
FOR ACE-EEVEL GROUPINGS 


In Junior High School it is desirable that intramural programs of competitive 
activities be closely integrated with the basic physical education program. Informal 
extramural events consistent with social needs and recreational interest of 
division groups may be planned occasionally. Inteischolastic coinpetition should 
not be offered under any circumstances for prls below senior high school level. 

In Senior High School a broadening program of intramural and extramural . 
participation should be arranged as a complementary phase of a sound and inclu- 
sive msliuctional program in physical education, all conducted under qualified 
leadership and in a desirable environment. A school may consider arranging inter- 
scholastic coinpetition provided the rest of the program is not jeopardized and 
the conditions listed under the extramural form of competition above are met. 
Specifically the following condiUons should pievailt 

1 . The health of the players is carefully supervised. 

2. Gnls and women are not exploited for the purpose of promotion. 

3. The salary, retention, or promotion of an instructor Is not dependent upon 
the outcome of the games. 

4. Qualified women teach, coach and officiate wherever and whenevei possible, 
and in any case the professional trainmg and experience of the leader meets 
established standards. 

5. The approved, published DGWS roles are used. 

6. Schedules are limited, not to exceed maximums set in DGWS standards for 
specific sports as defined in DGWS Sport Guides. 

7. Games, where possible, aie sdieduled separately from the boys' games. 

8. The program, including insurance for playen, is financed by school funds 
and/or allocations of budget rather than gate receipts. 

9. Provision is made by the school for safe transportation by bonded carriers 
with a chaperone responsible to the sdvool accompanying each group. 


Sound adaptations should be made for tbe high school too small to employ a 
qualified woman physical educator, and/or too few girls enrolled to permit the 
organization of an intramural program. Intramural and extramural competition 
emphasizing individual and doal sports and/or activities organized for co 
reaeational play may be a partial solution. Play days, sports days, telemnhic 
meets, symposia, jamborees, invilalional meets may be offered if the provisions 
luted a^ve are inMiporated. Only when the needs of the students cannot be met 
throu^ mtramiual and/or extramural types of competition should interscholastic 
competition be considered. Only under the conditions listed above should inter 
scbolashc competition be provided. 

College and Unh'ral,,,. The phitosoph, iniiamunil and 

extramural pmgtam offering a variety of activities is siiffident to fulfill the needs 
and desires of ^e majonty of girU and women should also be applied to the 
proems of colleges and unww, ties. If it is considered desirable that oppor- 
tnmuo bn plovidrf to. the highly iaiod beyond the inw™,,! nod extrSnl 
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programs, the amount and kind of intercollegiate competition should be deter- 
mined by the women’s physical education department in accord with admfnis- 
Native policy. Any institution whidi assumes responsibility for taking part in 
intercollegiate competition assumes: 

1. Sponsorship of women participants as mdividuals or as memben of teams 
who represent the institution and for whom part or all expenses may ^ paid. 

2. Sponsorship of events in which: 

a. Colleges or universities organize and promote competitive events. 

b. Outside agencies use college or university facilities. 

Furthermore, if an institution does assume the responsibility for any t)pe of 
sponsorship, the following principles should govern these infercollcgiate events: 

1. They should he conducted in conformance with DGWS standards of health, 
participation, leadenhip and publicity. 

2. They should not curtail the intramural and other extramural programs of 
the sponsoring institutions or the institutions entering parddpants. 

3. They should not include events in which women parricipafer 

a. As memben of men’s intercollegiate athletic teams. 

b. In touch football exhibition games, or any other activities of similar type 

c. Either with or against men in activities not suitable to competition 
behveen men and women, such as basketball, touch football, spwdball, 
soccer, hockey, or lacrosse. 

If a college student wishes to go b^ond the program offered by her institution. 
DCWS does not oppose participation by indMdeals in competithe events spon 
sored fay other organizations, provided such events are conducted in accordance 
with the basic principles of DGWS. If a student contemplates entering events 
which appear to jeopardize her welfare; she should be given guidance which will 
help her to make wise decisions. 

Public and Private Recreation Agencies. The Division recognizes that the sports 
programs of public and private recreation agencies make a valuable contribution 
to girls and women. Community sports competition is organized on the basis of 
neighborhood population, membership in an agency, religious or fraternal affilia 
tion, or occupation of the participant. However, the aims and objectives of com- 
munity recreation agencies in their conduct of sports programs are similar to 
those of the schools. By using common ivies and applying basic standards m 
organizing competition, many girls and women can be given the opportunity to 
develop skills and to enjoy a desirable kind of competition. If mdfw'dtials are 
gioupM according to age and skill-ability, the statements of policy outlined above 
can be applied by these agencies in o^nizing desirable forms of competition 
The fonnation of leagues is the organizational structure through which many 
recreation programs are conducted, ihe competition provided in public and 
private recreation may be comparable to school programs by the foUowuig 
interpretations: . . , • 

Intramural competition: competition in which the participants are from the 
same neighborhood, recreation center, playground, mstitufion or community. 

Extramural competition: competition in which the participants are from two 
or more neighborhoods, recreation centen. pU>-gtounds, institutions or local 
communities. Inter group competition is a phase of extiamurah inclusive of sports 
days, play dajx, lelcgrapnic meets, invotattonal evCTts. 

IntcTSchohstie competition: comptition m which the participants come from 
different localities, towns or cities, dolficts or regions. 
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Aeiiculture, United States Department 
o!. 170,113 

Aid, state, for public educatiOT, 56 
Aim, importance of, in planning, 24 
of health education, 25 
Air conditioning, 146 
Alcohol and narcotics, legislation regard- 
ing teadiing of, 313 
Aleae, removal of from swimming pool, 
239 

Alialinity and addity of swimming 
pool, 258 

Alphabetical filing system, 63, 69 
Ambidetteiity and education, 194 
Amendment to U. S. Constitution, 
tenth, 303 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, 
19 

(or Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 18 
affiliations of. 308 
con>-entions, 19,48 
districts of, map, 19 
divisions of, 19 

Gills’ and Women's Sports of, 
216 

]oumal of, 19 
organization of. 18, 19 
professional platforms of, 19 
publications of, 19 
Automobile As»dation, 173 
rhjsical Education Assoctation, 
standards presented at, 27 
Red Cross, 173 

Sodal Hygiene Association, 199 
Standard Practice for School Light- 
ing. 151 

Anderson, W. C,, frontispiece, 19 
Annual report, public relations and, 337 
Apparatus, play, 2S2 
Aquatics. 50. ^ also Swimming, 

Areas, play, 281 
Art(s), household, 134 
tnatesiab. 133 
Artificial Cluroination, 149 
direct, 150 
general diffuse, 150 
tn gymimhjm, 150 
in Khoolfooms, 150 
indirect, ISO 
semi direct, 1 50 
semi iadjcct, ISO 
syitetn of, 150 


,\ssemWy programs, public relations 
and, 327 

for intramurals, 208 
Assodations. athletic, 220 

for both giib and boys, 220 
for supervision and curriculum, 42 
Ugh school, 222 
local, 220 

adssussisttation of, 221 
objectives of, 220 

Matiooal Federation of State High 
School, 220 
state, 221 

Astigmatic chart, 351 
Athlete’s foot, 256 

A»hletic(sj, assodation for, 220, 221, 
222, 263. See also Associa- 

iiOTtS. 

budget for, 59. 60 
coadi. as offidal, 227 
as player, 227 
for mis’ teams, 215 
qualifications of, 224, 231 
salary of, 225 
council, 61 

educational values of, 218 
excuses, 89 
extiarsuial, 217, 218 
field, 283 
(or dlls, 215 
paydays, 217 
sports days, 216, 217 
for staff rcCTcation, 52 
high $ch(»l, 220. 221, 222, 306 
in|uries. insurance against and respon- 
sibility for, 22S 
instructor of, 224 

inlerscbool, 14, 59. Sec also Infer- 
ichool ethktia. 

intramural, 14. Sec aUo Inframitral 
athlctia. 

legal responsibility for. 221 
officials. 232 

overemnhasis on, 218. 219 
physkaj education and, 315 
TOiting teams, locker rooms for. 263 
Athletic Institute Inc., 277 
Altitudes, democratic, 49 
dmelopment of. 17 
in education, 11 
in pbwical education, 10, 12 
m saf^, 1 a 
meaning of, 13t> 
of superviicny leadenhrp, 43, 44 
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Atypical children, dassification of, 184 
physically, 184 
socially, 184, 197 
Audiometer, 193, 216 
record and test sheet for, 193 
Audiovisual materials, 172 
Audit of athletic funds, 60, 233 
Auditorium-gymnasium, 242. See also 
Gymnasium, 
food served in, 1 58 
location of, 243 
phj’sical features of, 243 
Automobile drivers, liability of, 520 
Auxiliary gymnasium, 241, 242 
Awards, in interschool athletics, 234 
in intramural athletics, 207 


Bacterial count for swimming pool, 
258 

Basketball court for boys, 242 
for girls, 242 
Bath, after exercise, 271 
before entering pool, 261 
foot, 261 

supervision by instructor, 261 
Beautification of playgrounds, 284 
Benches in locker rooms, 267 
Betts Visual Sensation Test, 351 
Bicycle safety, 169 

"Big Idea" unit in curriculum maten- 
als. 78 

Biological differences between sexes, t\l 
Biology, 134 , 

Bituminous substances as surface lor 
playgrounds, 285 

Blacktop as surfacing for playgrounds, 

285 

Bleachers in gymnasium, 246 
liability for, 246 

Blindness, accidents as ca;«e of, IW 
gonorrhea as cause of, 190 
prevention of, 190 
Cred6 method, 1^0 
syphilis as cause of, 190 
trachoma as cause o'* 
tumors as cause of. 190 

K Lbnit.cs of 228 

of health, control, 101 

Bones, examination of, 1 1/ , , . ^ 

BooUceping to mlmchool atWrtia, W 
for equipment, 237 


Books on office management, 65 
in in-service education, 48 
Boys and girls, basketball court for, 242 
biological differences between, 217 
separate gymnasiums for, 244 
Brightness ratio, limib of in school 
rooms, 149 

difference, in good vision, 148 
Broadcasts, radio, public relations and, 
338 

Brownell, C. L., 237 
Budget, athletic, 59 
bases for determining, 57 
by central office, 58 
by schools, 58 
consistency of, 59 
finance and, 18, 55 65, 212 
definitions of, 55 
for health education, 58 
for physical education, 58 
separate for health education and 
physical education, 59 
Building, codes, sUte and city, 139 
school, 140 
location of, 140 
maintenance of, 1 39 
site of, 140 
$126 of, 140 
planning, 140 
safety, 167 

Bulletin boards, in locker rooms. 268 
special, public relations and. 208 
Business manager, athletic funds and, 
60 

purchase of materials by, 63 
Buoj-s for pool. 261 
B}rsin elimination tournaments. 211 


Cafetejua, auditorium-gymnasium. 

242 

school See Lunch Room. 

Caldum chloride, as surface treatment 
for pl3)-ground, 285 
Calendar for monthly activity, prepara 
tion of, 68 o t T 

California. Joint Committee on School 
ilcalth of, 18 

Candidates, examination for. 52 
qualifications of, 52 
selection of, 31, 52 
Caps for swimming pools. 2>v 
Cardiac defects in children, 196 
care of, 196 
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Cardiac defects in children— (Cent.) 

dases ior, 196 
examinatioii of, 196 
Cassidy, Rosalind, 84 
Ceiling, of dassrooms, 140 
of gjTnnasiom, 246 
of swimming pool, 254 
Central field of vision, 147 
CCTebral palsy, 189 

Certificates, wodJng, for children, 120 
Cwtification of personnel, 47 
Chairman of a meeting, 336 
Chalkhoards, 142. 26S 
erasers and, cars of, 154, 263 
Charts, astigmatic, 351 
Betts Visual Sensatioa and Percep- 
tion Tests, 351 
Snellen, 351 

Childfchfldrsn), atypical, 184 
hlindness in, causes of, 190 
prevention of, 190 
caraiac disahilities in, 196 
care rf, 196 
cerehral ^IsT io, 189 
crippled, 188. Stt also Crippled child. 
custodial service for, 198 
deaf, physical edocatioo for, 192 
delinquency is, nature of, 200 
drsabuitics in, preventhe service for, 
201 

hearing disabiUties in, 192 
examination of, 193 
mentally retard^ 184, 201 
nutrition disabilities in, 197 
classes for, 197 
orthopedic diSetdties in, 185 
physi^y atypical, 184 
postural conditions in, 185 
dassei for, size of, 185 
corrections of, mdividual, 185 
diagnosis of, 185 
equipment for improving, 187 
exercises for, at home, 186 
numbK of periods pci weeh for. 

186 

length of, 186 
program for. adapted, 185 
remedial service for, 199 
sodaBy atypical, 184, 197 
service for, 19S 
spe ech disabiUties m, 194 
special dasses for, 195, 201 
tobercalosis in, 195 
care Cif, 195 


Child(children), tuhercnlosis in — ■ 
[Continued) 

health examination for, 195 
visual disabilities in, 189 
sight-saving dasses for, 191 
ecamination for, 191 
rooms for, 192 
Vk-otVing certificates for, 120 
Chlorine content of swimming pool, 
258 

(or pool disinfectant, 257 
Cindeis, for surface of play^ound, 285 
City and state bn34mg codes, 139 
Civil defense plans, 168 
Cbia(es), activities for, 86 
size of. 90,91,92, 94 
special, administration of, 182, 183 
(orspecdi disabSities, 195 
sight saving, 191 
examination for, 191 
Classification of pupils, in evalnation of 
physical rtucation, 353 
Cbsnooms, air conditiontog in, 146 
artificial Olummatioo b, 149 
cetlbgs of, 140 
color of, 140 
chalkboards, 142 
discipline b, 155 

eUmmatioQ of noise and exdternent 

b,156 

experience of chDd b, 155 
failure and success, 156 
fire drill regulations, 152 
protection, 152 
floors of, 141 
fniniturc of, 141 
beating of, 144 
homidifien m, 145 
mdiviiQal diSerences for bovs and 
ghis, 217 ^ 

fighting of, 146 

limits of brightness ratios m, 149 
noise and exdternent m, 156 
c4 gymnasium, 248 
paint for, 141 
leScctOT facton m, 141 
seats, adjusting of, 141 
sedentariness m, 156 
size of, 140 

success and faOure, 156 
teachers, supervision of, 40 
temperature of, 145 
ventilation of, 144 
walls of, 140 

window sh^es of, 1 51 



Clay, as surface of playgrounds, 285 
Cleaning of floors, 154 
of gymnasium, 141 
of school plant, 154 
of swimming pool, 259, 261 
Clinical approach to evaluation of 
health and physical education, 
347, 348 

Clinics, dental, as health service of pub- 
lic schools, 121 

examination of teeth m, 116, 120 
Clipping service as source of informa 
fa’on in office management, 66 
public relations and, 328 
Clothing removal in health ccamina- 
tion, 107 
Clubs, outing, 50 
riding, 50 
school, 14 

Coach, athletic, as an official, 227 
as a player, 227 
forgirb' teams, 215 
guidance of athletics by, 214 
of intenchool team, 206 
qualiflcations for, 224, 231 
salary of, 225 

Codes, state, for sanitation of school 
plant, 161 

Colds, spread of, in swimming pools, 
261 

College entrance credit for health and 
physical education, 98 
Color of walls and ceilings of class 
rooms, 140 

Combination auditorium-gymnasium. 

242 

Commercial recreation, 298 
Commission, recreation or council, 295 
Commissioner of athletics, 221 
of education, 307 

Communicable disease, control of, 119 
exclusion of children, 119 
immunization against, 119 
Communications to parents, 33S 
public relations and, 328 
Community and state, intenelatioo- 
ships in fifth j-ear program. 32 
discoiering crippled children by, J8S 
finandng special education, 188 
park school, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 

2S9, 292. 294. 297, 298. 299, 

300, 301 

resources for safety, 174 
rooms, 263 
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CtHnmiroily, rooms — {Coniinued) 
for recreation, 263 
service for, 188 
welfare, 4 

Complimentary tickets in intenchool 
athletics, 233 

Concrete, surface for playgrounds, 285 
Conferences and reports of supervisors, 

in in-service education, 47, 48 
Consolation foumamenb, ZIO 
Constitution of U5., tenth amendment 
to, 303 

Construction expenditures, costs of, 58 
Consultant, director as, 37 
Contagious disease. See Communicable 
diseases. 

Contestants in inteischool athletics, 
health examination for, 227, 
228 

Contracts, breakmg, liability for, 320 
on interschool athletics, 232 
Conventions, in inservice education, 48 
district, 48 
national, 48 
state, 48 

Coordinator, director as, 37 
Copper sulfate in bacterial control of 
swimming pool, 257 
CoreaeatJon, 213 

Corrective ^mnasiom, equipment lor. 

Correspondence, as office routine, 66 
Comdois, 142 
safely in, 167 

Cost, comparath-e, of sports, 61 
of educating a school child, 56 
of health and physical eduatim, 57, 

58 

school, basis for delemining taxation 
for. 56 

Coslames. physical education, laimdci- 
ing of, 268 
Council, athletic, 221 
director’s adsisory, 40 
health. 97 
secreatioTj, 293 

Course of study. See CuTricufum 
Courses, extension, in iniem’ce educa 
tion, 43 

Oeathv values approach to cunkuloni 
materials. 76 

Credd method of preventing blindneit 
in chfldfto, 190 
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Credit for college entrance, 29, 98 
Crippled cliDd, 188 
definition of, 188 
preschool, 188, 189 
problems of physical education for, 

recreation for, 189 
spedal classes for, adrainistraUoa 
of in public school, 189 
Criteria, 27, 28. See also Standard. 
Crushed stone, as surface for play- 
grounds, 285 

Culture epoch theory approach to cur- 
riculum materials, 76 
Cumulative record and health history, 
110 

Cuniculum, 75 

allocation of content and acti'dties, 
78, 81 

approach to, 70, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 
content, 82 

editing and printing, 83 
expeiimental use of, 82 
preparation of, 75-84 
revuion, 78, 80, 83 
types, 85, 86 
workshops, 78 

Custodial service for atypical children, 
184, 198 

by state and private enterprise, 198 
Custodian of school, 152 
standards for, 153 


Daily new-spaper, public relations and, 
328. 329 

Dance, center for, 241 
in gymnasium, care of floor, 248 
for stafi recreation, 52 
Davis, E. C.,334 
Day, school, length of, 159 
Deaf children, lip reading for, 192 
physical exercises for, 192 
Decisions, rendered by court, 311 
Decks of swimming pool, 254 
Delayed program, 31 
Delinquency in diildren, reme^ serv- 
ice for, 199 
nature of, 199 
Democracy, philosophy of, 4 
Demonstrations, meetings in in service 
education, 47 
public relations and, 338 
types of, 339 


Dental clinics as health services in pub- 
lic school, 120 

inspection in health examination, 103 
Department of education, responsibility 

of, 17, 18 
regulations of, 306 
state, and state athletic associa 
tion, 220, 221 

of health, cooperation of, 16 , 17, 18 
responsibilities of, 17 
Departmental meetings, 49 
frequency of, 49 
importance of, 49 
staff. 49 

Desks, school, 141 
Development, definition, 179 
growth and, 179 
intellectual stage of, ISl 
motor stage of, 181 
normal, periods of, 180 
nutritive stage of, 181 
Developmentaf services for atypical 
children, 184 
Dewey, John, 3 

Diagnosis of postural conditions, 185 
Diagrams, in health instruction, 133 
Diatomaceous earth in swimming pool 
filtration, 257 

Differences, individual, 216, 217 
Diphtheria, immunization against. 119. 
196 

Direct heating. 145 
illumination, 150 

Direct gravity system of heating ar\d 
ventilation, 145 

Direct indirect system of heating and 
ventilation, 145 

Director, advisory council of, 37, 39, 40 
as consultant, 37 
as supervisor, 39 
budget concern of, 55 
definition of, 37 

of health and physical education, 37 
of safety, 165 
penonality of, 327, 328 
preparation of. 39 
qualifications of, 37 
responsibilities of, 49, 51, 52 
administration, 38 
scope, 37 

supervision of, 38, 49 
selection of candidates, 52 
state, titles of, 307 
functions of, 307 
status of, 39 
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Dirt in pool, 261 
Disabilities, cardiac, 196 
cause of, 183, 184 

correction of through health services, 
184 

custodial services for, 184, 198 
follow-up and treatment of, 120 
health examination to detennme, 

103 

nutritional, 117, 197 
orthopedic, 185 
preventive service, 198, 201 
remedial service, 199 
special classes, 183 
speech, 194, 195 
Discipline in classrooms, 155 
Disease, and health disturbance record, 
data from, 110 

communicable. See Communicable 
diseases. 

contagious. See Communicable dis- 
eases. 

freedom from, 8 

Disinfection of swimming pool, 255,256 
District, liability to, 319 
Diving boards of swimming pool, 254 
caps, 261 

Division for Girls' and Women's Sports 
of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 216 
of the school day, 1 59 
Doors of gymnasium, 246 
in pool area, 261 
Drainage of playground, 285 
Dressing rooms, 265 
benches for, 267 
bulletin boards for, 268 
drinhing fountains for, 268 
floors for, 264 _ 

for athletic and visiting t«ms, iOt 
for elementary schools, 263 
for physical education, 269 
for ss'imming, 252 
hair drj-en for, 268 
heating of, 263 
light for, 265 
location of, 264 
lockers for, 263 
locks for, 266 
mirrors for, 267 
safety, 167 
size of, 264 


Dressing rooms — {Continued) 
supervision of, 269 
ventOation of, 265 
Drill, routine, 5 
Drinking fountains, 143 

bacterial count for water in, 143 
in gymnasium, 248 
svater in, 143 

Drivers of automobile, education of, 
165, 169 
liability of, 320 

Dust elimination on playgrounds, 285 
Dysmenorrhea, 91 


Ear infection from swimming pools, 

255 

Education, aim of, 24 
and ambidexterity, 194 
and change, 298, 525 
as function of state, 303 
constitution and, 305, 304 
definition of, 3, 5 
democraUc philosophy of. 4 
financing of, 56, 57, 5|. 59 
function of state ui, 303, 305, 306, 
307 

Educational Poliries Commwion, on 
control of athletics, 21 5 
on health services, 101 

Educator, physical, as health teacher, 

Electric installations in gymnasium, 
247 . 

Eligibility for inlerscbool athletics, 
205. 229 

Elimination tournaments, 210 
bj«in, 211 

Emergency equipment for rmmmmg 
pool, 239, 261 

Emplo)Ccs. school, supemsion of, 121 

Environment, school, changes m, 5 
conditions of, 138 

Environmental ^rd. data from, IJO 

EpMermophylosis, 236 

Equipment and suppha, safe, con- 
struction of, 321 

emergency for swimming pool, 
239. 261 • 

for correcth-e 122 

for cjmnasium, 24, 189, 321. 322 
for health and phj-sical education 
office, 66 

for intramural athletics, 255 
for playground. 285, 286 



Credit for coliege entrance, 29, 98 
Crippled chfld, 188 
definWon ol. ISS 
preschool, 188, 169 
problems of physical educaUon for, 

les 

recreation for, 189 
special classes for, administration 
of in public s^ool, 189 
Criteria, 27, 28. See also Slmdad. 
Crushed stone, as surface for play- 
grounds, 285 

Culture-epoch theory approach to cur- 
riculum maleiials, 76 
Cumulative record and health history, 
110 

Curriculum, 75 

allocation of content and activities, 
78. 81 

approach to. 70.75. 76, 77. 78, 79 
content, 82 

editing and printing, 81 
experimental use of, 82 
preparation of, 75 84 
tevuion. 78, SO, 83 
types. 85, 86 
wotbshops, 78 

Custodial service for atypical cKtldreo, 
184, 198 

by state and private enterprise, 198 
Custodian of school, 152 
standards for, 153 


Dmlt nevi-spaper, public relations and, 
328. 329 

Dance, center for, 241 

m gj-mnastum, care of Boor, 148 
for staff rcaealion, 52 
Da*b,E. C- 334 
Day. school, length of, 159 
Deaf children, l;p reading for, 192 
phynkal cicrciscs lor, 192 
Decisions, rendered by court, 31 1 
Dccls of sssimmrng pool, 254 
Delayed psogtim, 31 
Ddinfjcency in children, remedial serv- 
ice for. 199 
nature of, 199 
Democracy, phaosophy of, 4 
Demoosttatwns. meetings in in-setvfcc 
education, 47 
pulltf retationi and. 33S 
types cf, 359 


Dental dintes as health services in pub- 
lic schools, 120 

OTSptcricn in health examination, 103 
Department of education, responsibility 
of, 17, IS 
i^ulations of, 306 
state, and state athletic associa 
Hon, 220, 221 

of health, cooperation of, 16, 17, 18 
responsibilities of, 17 
Departmental meetings, 49 
frequency of, 49 
importance of, 49 
staff, 49 

Desb. school, 141 
De\-elopmenH definition, 179 
growth and, 179 
intellectual stage of, 181 
motor stage of, 181 
nonnal. periods of, 180 
nutririve stage of, 181 
Developmental services for atypical 
children, 184 
Dewey, John, 3 

Dbgnosis of postural conditions, 185 
Diagrams, in neallh insbuction, 133 
Diatomaceous earth !n rvimming pool 
filtration. 257 

Differences, individual, 216, 217 
Diphtheria, imiminaalicm against, 119, 

Direct hearing, 145 
fllumination, 150 

Direct gravity system of heating and 
vcnrilarion, 145 

Direct indirect system of heating and 
ventilation, 145 

Director, advisory council of, 37, 39, 40 
as consultant, 37 
as Supervisor, 39 
budget concern of, 55 
definition of, 37 

of health and physical education, 37 
of safety. 165 
pmonahty of, 327. 328 
preparation of, 39 
qualifications of, 37 
mponsibilities of, 49, 51, 52 
administration, 38 
scope, 37 

supm-ision of. 38, 49 
Selection of candi^tes. 52 
state, titles of, 307 
functions of, 307 
status of, 39 
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Dirt in pool, 261 
Disabilities, cardiac, 196 
cause of, 183, 184 

correction of through health services, 
184 

custodial services for, 184, 198 
follow-up and treatment of, 120 
health examination to determine, 
103 

nutritional, 117, 197 
orthopedic, 185 
preventive service, 198, 201 
remedial service, 199 
special classes, 183 
speech, 194, 195 
Discipline in classrooms, 155 
Disease, and health disturbance record, 
data from, 110 

communicable. See Communicable 
diseases. 

contagious. See Communicable dts* 
eases. 

freedom from, 8 

Disinfection of swimming pool, 255,256 
District, liability to, 319 
Diving boards of swimming pool, 254 
caps, 261 

Division for Girls’ and Women's Sports 
of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation, 216 
of the school day, 1 59 
Doors of gymnasium, 246 
in pool area, 261 
Drainage of playground, 285 
Dressing rooms, 265 
benches for, 267 
bulletin boards for, 268 
drinking fountains for, 268 
floors for, 264 , 

for athletic and visiting teams, /t» 
for elementary schTOls, 263 
for physical education, 269 
for swimming, 252 
hair dryers for, 268 
heating of, 265 
light for, 265 
location of, 264 
lockers for, 265 
locks for, 266 
minors for, 267 
safety, 167 
size of, 264 


Dressing rooms — (Continued) 
supervision of, 269 
venblation of, 265 
Drill, routine, 5 
Drinking fountains, 143 

bacterial count for water in, 145 
in gymnasium, 248 
water in, 143 

Drivers of automobile, education of, 
165,169 
liability of, 320 

Dust elimination on playgrounds. 285 
Dysmenorrhea, 91 


Ear infection from ssvimming pools, 

255 

Education, aim of, 24 
and ambidexterity, 194 
and change, 298, 325 
as function of state, 303 
constitution and, 303, 304 
dc6nition of, 3, 5 
democratic philosophy of, 4 
financing of, 56, 5 a 59 
function of state m, 303, 305, 306, 
507 

Educational Polides Commusion, on 
control of athletics, 215 

on health services, 101 
Educator, ^hjsical, as health teacher, 

Electric installations in gymnasium. 

247 , . 

Eliaibility for interschool athletics, 
® 205, 229 

Elimmation tournaments, 210 
byes in, 211 

Emergency equipment for swimming 
pool. 259, 261 

Empl(^-ecs. school, supemsion of, I2I 
Environment, school, changes m. 5 
conditions of, 138 

Endronmcntal record, data from, 1 10 
Epidennophytosis, 256 
Equipment and luPpho. »fc. con 
struction of, 321 

emergency for swimming pool. 

■ is; 

for comrtii-c I8> 

for nmnasium, 24, 189, 321, 32Z 
for health and phpical education 
ofEce, 66 _ ^ 

for iatramoral athletics. 
for pbyground. 285, 2S6 
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Equipment and supplies — (Conf.) 
for school food services, 157 
maintenance of. 321, 522 
poichase of, 62, 63, 233 
Erasers and chaftlxMrds, care of, H2, 
134. 263 

Errors in evaluation in health educa- 
tion and phj'sical education, 
346 

Ethics, meanings of, 7 
Evaluation, basic thesis of, 344 
criteria for, 354, 355 
errors tn, 346, 347 

in health education and physical edu- 
cation, 350, 331, 332, 335 
statistical «. dinical approach to, 349 
survey techniques in, 29 
techniques of, 342, 343 
use of results, 346, 347 
Examination, hcaitn. See Health cx- 
emsnat ion. 

Exa'tement, elimination of, in dass* 
room, 156 

Ennises from physical education, 69, 
90. 91 

in rnterschool athletics. 230 
Execstive committee, athletic, 221 
Exemption from physical education, 89 
Exercise for deaf chOdren, 192 
home, for children m'th postuml con- 
ditions. 186 

Exhibitions, public relations and, type 
of. 338 
Eipeirence, 3 
planned, unit of, 77 
unplanned, unit of, 77 
Explosive materials, 170 
Excision, liabiljty for, 320 
Extension courses in tn-servu* educa- 
tion, 45 

Eitinguishen, Ere, in Khools, 151 
Extramural athletics, 216, 217 
eompctitioTj, 217, 218 
playdays, 217 
xports days, 216, 217 


FAcrimH. dfesr'me and loclcr rooms 
263 

mdoor, 241 
in planabg, 26 
outdoor activities. 284 
ihiyxet rooms, 271 
f»-imminj pools, 251 


Faculty leaeatioa, 52, 53 
Failure and success in classroom ex 
perienecs, 156 
Farm safety. 170 
Farmers, future, of America, 170 
Fatigue, 155 

Fear, prevention of, in child, 157 
Fees, adsrsissiors, 233 

inferschool athleb'cs, 60, 61 
for aditctic officiab, 232 
for use of playgrounds, liability in, 
318 

Feet, exatiunation of, 117 
Fencing, play area, 283 
Field games area, 282 
Fields of vision, 147 
Fifth year program, 32 
Filing system, 68, 69 
Films, m health instruction, 132 
FTltraVioo in ssvhnmmg pools, 156 
iatomaceous catUi in, 237 
Finance. See Budget and Snance. 
Financial support of fotersebool ath- 
Irtsa, 59 

statement by schools and department 
heads, 59 
Fire doors, 152 
drill stguUlions, 152 
electric system and, 1 52 
exits, 152 
exiingnisheis, 151 
laws on sdiool plant, 313 
pcevcotion, 151, 170 
protection, 151 
education in, 163 
safety, 170 

underwriten, national board of. 170. 
173 

Fitealann system in schools, electric, 
152 

Fireanns. 170 

Fheworhs and explosive materials, 1/0 
F«m aid cabmet m swimming pool. 261 
in safety, 171 
Fint year program, 31 

assignment of procedures to, 31 
rioon, classroom, care of, HI 

S mnasium. 243, 245 
ckcf room, 264 

FoIlo«-up and treatment of physical 

disabOitiss. 120 

Food handlers of school lundj. juper- 
wiion of, 133, 159 
Service in school, 157 
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Food service — (Continued) 

educational potentialities ui, 158 
midsession lunch, 158 
noon hot lunch, 158 
room for, 158 
supervision of, 159 
Footbaths, on entering pool, 261 
Foot-candle, 147, 247 
Foot-lamberts, 247 
Fountain, drinking, 143 

bacterial count for water in, 143 
in gymnasium, 248 
Free play period, 77 

for crippled children, 189 
schools established for, 305 
Frontier thinken’ approach to curricu- 
lum materials, 76 

Functions and powers of body, develop- 
ment of, 178 
fundamental, 178 
as measurement in evaluation in 
health and physical educa- 
tion, 178 

Funds, athletic, handling of, 60 
budget, how obtained, 56 
federal, IS 
general, 60, 62 

of state departments of education, 18 
of health, 18 

Furniture for health and physical edu- 
cation office, 66 
school, 241 


Games, 12 
indoor, space for, 246 
sports and, 86 
Gang showers, 271, 272, 274 
Gate receipts, handling of, in inter- 
school athletics, 59, 60, 61 
General scientist as health toseber, 135 
Generalization in curriculum materials, 
78 


Glands, examinab'on of, 116 
Goals, aim as, 24 
educational, 4, 5, 6 
for youth at a given age, 23 
Gononhea as cause of blindness, 190 
Grounds, school, safety on, 167 
Growth, definition, 179 

communicable diseases and, 179 
development and, 179 
feeding and, 179 

Guidance of athletics by coach, 214 
Guide for Planning Facilities m Ath- 


letics, R^eation, Ph}vc3l 
and Health Education, 277 
Gutters, overflow, of swnmmine pool, 
_ 253, 254 

Gymnasium, auditorium and, 242 
auxiliaiy, 241, 242 
bleachcis in, 246 
classroom near, 248 
cleaning of, 248 
community use of, 241, 242 
equipment of, 154, 185, 235, 236, 
285, 286, 322 
heating of, 247 
lighting of, 247 

provisions for spectatois, 243, 246 
standards for, 242, 243, 244, 246. 
248 

store rooms near, 248 
safety in, 167 
ventilation of, 247 

Hasits, health, meaning of, 130 
development of, 17 
Hagman, P., 237 

Hair catchers in $^vi^Jm{^g pool, 257. 
261 

dryers, 268 

Hand holds in swimming pools, 253 
Handrails in swimming pools, 253 
Hands, washing. 143 
Health, achievement of, 352, 357 
attitudes, 8, 9, 130. 351 
evaluation of, 351 
councils, 97 

definition of, 3, 5, 6, 7, 89 
implications of for administration, 

8 

education. See also Health instnjc 
tion. 

acceptance of as college credit, 98 
administration of, 28. 29, 31. 37, 

38, 57, 60 

unity of with physical educa 
tion, 15 

hindrances to, 16 
aims of, 24, 25 
budget for, 58 
cost of, 57 

development of term, 7 
director of, 37 
evaluation h. 350 
trends of, 349 
legal factors in, 311-324 
leplity of, basic factors of, 3il 
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Health, education — (Continued) 
objectives o{, 6 
organizing for, 97 
basis of, 85 

ph)^ical education and, conflict bc- 
hveen, 36 

program in, organization of, 85-98 
t^es of, 85 

public health education and, co- 
operation with, 16 
required, 88 
scfipt, M 

war influences on, 81 
examination, adminutraUon of, 118 
by physician, 350 
equipment for, 125 
faults in, 109 
for athletics, 207 
functions of, 103 
laa-s on, 312 
objections to, 106 
patents at, 105 
provisions for, legal, 311 
scope of, 115 
tUndardized, 103 
teacher at, 108 
habits, evaluation of, 351 
history, cumulative record and, 110 
instruction, 128 136. See aho Health 
education. 
activities for, 132 
curriculum, for, 136 
diiect, 130 

home cooperation and, 133 
incidental, 130 
laws on, 313 
materials on, 132 
methods, 131 
scope of, 129 
soaal good and, 129 
Icitboots in, 132 
theory of, 128 
Vaowledge, evaluitiosv d, 
of school cmplojees, supervision of, 

of teachen, IGO 
record. 109 
forms in, 115 
mimmum limits of, 115 
room in school, 125 
services, 1D0126 

administrative responsibility of, lOl 

point of view, 100 


Health, services — (Confmoed) 

school administraton and, rela- 
tionships of, 124 
scope of, 100 

supervision of by teacher, 121 
teacher of, 45, 135 
general srienlist as, 135 
home economist as, 135 
in elementaty school, 134 
m secondary school, 134 
nurse as, 135 

^^stcal education teacher as, 13 5 
professionally prmared, 136 
Heating disabilities, 184, 192 
dasses for, 192 
examination for, 192, 193 
lip reading for, 192 
tests for, 1I6 

Heart, adolescent’s, examination of, 117 
Heating, direct, 145 
in dressing rooms, 265 
in gymnasium, 247 
in focher rooms, 265 
indirect, 145 
of swimming pool, 254 
ventilation and, 144, 247 
Height end w eight examination, 117 
H^h school athletic associations, 220 
National Federation of, 220, 223 
of stale, state department of 
education and, 220 
Home safety, 169 
HomeworV assignments, 161, 156 
IfooVs for pool, 261 
Household arts, 134 
Humidifiers, 145 
Hygiene of reading. 156 

Itt-ujirKATiON. See Lighting. 
Immunization against diplheria, 119 
against poliomyeUtis, 119 
against small pox, 1 19 
control through, 119 
legal aspects of, 312 
parent interest in, 119 

healing, 145. See also Lighting. 
Individual differences, principles of, 177 
provision for, with handicapped 
child, 183 
programs, 14 

nature of, planned experiences for 80 
study of, 26 

Indoor facilities, 241-249 
importance of. 241 



Infections from swimming pool, types 
of, 255 

Information, sources of, 65, 66 
books, 66 
clipping service, 66 
conferences, 66 
equipment and supplies, 66 
la;vs and regulations, 65 
magazines, 66 
maps, 66 
newspapen, 207 
reports, 65 
surveys, 29, 30 

Injuries, athletic, insurance against, 228 
liability for, 318 
responsibility for, 228 
In-service education for teachers and 
supervisors, 5, 47 
responsibility for, 47 
summer school for, 48 
Inspection, medical, legislation regard- 
ing. \l2 

Insurance against accidents, 228 
for administrators, 322 
for athletic funds, 60 
for studenb, 228 
good, 228 
health, 6 

Intellectual stage of development, 179, 
180,182 
Interests, health, 9 

in education, 11 
wholesome, 9 

Inteipretation of the law, 311 
Interschool athletics, accurate records 
in, 234 

admission fees for, 233 
associations for, 220 
awards in, 234 

competition in, types of, 208, 209, 
210 

complimentary tickets for, 233 
contests, 214, 223 
Contracts in, 232 
control of, 23 5, 220 
educational acceptance of, 215 
responsibilities for, 222 
value of, 216, 222 
eligibility for, 205, 229 
equipment, purchase and care of, 

233. 235. 236 
excuses from, 230 
Snancial support of, 59, 60 
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Interschool athletics — (Continued) 
health examination for contestanb 
in, 227, 228 
in America, 214 

in elctnentary and junior high 
schools, 223 

msurance against injuries incurred 
in, 228 

I^I authority for, 221, 318 
legal status of, 318 
length of schedules and practice 
periods in, 160, 231 
major and minor sports in, 223 
officials for, 232 
for girls, 215 

physical education and, 221, 251 
Inteivisitatioii in in-service education, 
47 

[ntramuial athletics, 14, 61 
acUvitiei for, 206 
assembl)-, programs for, 208 
awards in, 207 

consolation toumamenb in, 210 
council, 206 
definition of, 204 
director of, 205, 206 
elective basis for, 205 
eligibility for participation in, 207 
elimination toumamenb in, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 212 
equipment for and care of, 235 
purchase of, by board of educa- 
tion, 62. 235 
finances, 212 

handbook information concerning, 

207 

incentive to success of, 265 
health examinations for participa- 
tion in, 207 
interest in, 207, 208 
managers in, 206 
maximum participation in, 207 
nnvspapcn in, 207 
opportunities in, 205 
organization of, 205. 223 
purpose of, 204, 205 
round robin tournaments in, 20S. 
209,210 

team seJeetJen in, 206 
methods. 210 
toumamenb in, 206 

JoufT administration of community 
recreation. 295 
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Joint committee on sdiool liealth, Cali- 
Jomia, 16 

Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 19 

Junior high school, gjinnasium in, 244 
interschool athletics in, 214 
safety councils and safety patrols, 169 

Kerr, 180 

Knowlec^e, health, meaning of, 130 
inadequate, as cause of accideob, 164 


Laboratory, health instruction in, 133 
safety in, 168 

Ladders in swimming pool, 233 
Laundering of physical education cos- 
tumes, 268 
of towels, 259 
Lavatories, 142 
and toilet sanitation, 155 
Cawjsj, OB credit, 315 
on feancial support, 313, 314 
on fire nrotection, 313 
on health and physical education, 
mandatory and permissive in- 
formation in office manage 
ment, 65 

on health examioatiQu, 312 
on qualifications of teachers, 315 
on recreation, 291 
on school plants, 313 
on vacanation, 7, 312 
on ventilation, 313 
inlerpieUticQS of, 311, 314 
liability of boards of education. 31S 
local governments, 311 
Leadership, 3 

of health and physical education. 46 
Learning process, evaluation in h^lh 
and physical education in ref- 
erence to, 349, 350, 352, 353 
Legal aspects of health education and 
physical education, 31J 
of inienchool athletics, 223, 313 
status of health and physical educa 
tion, 303 

Leisure education, IQ, 190, 191 
recreation and, 290 

Lesson unit of planned experiences, 77 
Lettcn as awards in intei^ool aidj. 
Ictics, 254 

to parenb, public rdations and, 338 


liability. See also 'NegVtgence. 
avoidance of, 321 
for administraton, 321 
for building contracts, 320 
for inflicting punishment, 320 
lot injunes, 318 

for suspension or ejrpulsion, 320 
insurance against accidents, 228 
1^1 counsel in, 319 
moral factor in, 322, 323 
negligence as basis of, 318 
of automobile driver, 320 
of boards of education, 318 
of teachers, 319 
to district, 319 

Life, health instruction and, 129 
Lifesaving apparatus for swimming 
pool, 259, 261 
Light, brightness ratio, 149 
distribution in different methods of 
illuminatioD, 148, 150 
foot candle of, 147, 247 
intensity, measuiemerit of, 147, 14% 
levels, of gymnasiam, 247 
of locler room, 150 
of playground, 284 
of shower room, 265 
of swimming pooh 255 
reflexioo factors of, 149 
Lighting, 146, 247 
artificial, 247, 265 
omtrol through, 119 
direct, 150 

electric installations, 247 
general diSusc, 150 
10 dressing rooms, 265 
indirect, 150 
levels of, 148, 149,150 
natural, 265 
of swimmbg pool, 251 
semi-direct, 130 
semi indirect, 150 
windows in, 146 
window shades and, 151 
•‘Uoc” oSem, 39 
Lint in pool, 261 
Live most and serve best, 6 
meaning of, 7 
Load, icachei’s, 50, 51 
Loam, sandy, as surface fox playgrounds, 



Local agendes, conflicts between, 316 
and state organizab'ons, public rela- 
tions, 326 

Loclcer rooms. See Dressing rooms. 

Lockers, 265 

Locks, for lockers, 266 

Lounge, 241 

Lunch. See Food service. 

Lungs, examination of, 117 

MacCunn, 13 

Magazines as sources of information, in 
office management, 66 
in in-service education, 48 
Maintenance of outdoor play areas, 281 
of physical education gymnasium and 
equipment, 58 
of school buildings, 139 
standards of, 139 
Major and minor sports, 223 
Management of office. Sec Office man- 
agement. 

Manager of intramurals, 206 
of school lunch, 1 59 
Map, as source of information in office 
management, 66 
Marking systems, 96 
Markina of swimming pool, 253 
Marks, bases of awarding, in health edu- 
cation and physical education, 
96, 97, 98 

Massachusetts Vision Test. 1 1 5 
Mats, gymnasium, cleaning of, 1 54 
Measurement of function in health edu- 
cation and physical education. 

349 

Measures in health and physical educa 
tion. See Evaluation. 

Measuring instruments in evaluation of 
health and phjsical education, 
347, 348 

standards in evaluation of health vo- 
cation and ph)'sic3l education, 
348 

Mechanical wnlilation, 145 
Medical advison of school. See Health 
services. 

Meetings, departmental, 49 
in in service education, 47, 48 
Menstrual p^od. ph)^^! education 
during, 91 

Mentally retarded children, 184 
function of school for, 201 
special classes for, 201 
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Methods, preparation of, 81 
ratmg of, 81 

related to objectives, 131 
Methods of obtaining money for public 
education, 56 
Midsesston lunch, 158 
Minor and major sports, 223 
Mirrors in locker rooms, 267 
Models, in health instmction, 133 
Money, athletic, handling of. 60 
for public education, methods of ob 
taining, 56 

Monthly activity calendar, 68 
hforal ffictor, 323 

Motion pictures, public relations and, 
338 

Motor stage of normal development, 
180,181 

Multmle-use area, 281 
Muscles, examination of, 117 


Narcotics, alcohol, and legislation on 
teaching, 313 

Nasal passages, inspection of, in health 
examination, 116 

National Board of Fire UndernTiters, 
170, 173 

National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, 168, 169 

of the National Education As 
sociatiOD, 173 

Education Association, 18, 173 
attendance at meetings of, 48 
Research Division of, extra pay 
and, 226 

Fadlities Conference, 277 
Federation of State High School Ath 
letic Associations, 220, 223 
Safety Conncfl, 170, 173 
N^ligence as a basis of liability, meas 
ures for avoiding, 321 
Neighborhood Park-School, 278 
Ners-ous functions at educational ages, 
chart, 180 

system, examination of. 117 
Ncuromoscnlar skills, physical educa 
tion in des-clcmmcnt of, II 
Neurotic indmdual, 199 
Ncna, deSnition of, 329 
publieab’ons. student, 332 
teleas*. public relations and. 531 
reportvT, public relations and. 529 
student as, 332 



liPM — (Continued) 

stories on health and physical educa- 
tion program, 330^ 

Xw'Spapcrs, in public relations, 328 
Noise, in classroom experience, 156 
Normal deselopment, intellectual stage 
oi, 179, 18Q, 182 
motor stage o£, 180, 181 
nutritive stage of, 181 
periods of, 180 

Normality, indications of, 178 
Norms in evaluation program, 354 
Nuisance, attractive, liability in, 318 
Numerical Sling system, 68, 69 
Nurse, school, 122 

advisory capacity oC, 121 
as health leather, 135 
certiScation of, 122, 123, 124 
duties of, 122, 123, 124 
guide for first aid, 123 
m high school, duties of, 123, 124 
preparation of. 123 
Nutrrtion, classes for, 197 
disabilities, 197 
examination of, U7 
of children. 7 
status, atimate of, 117 
Nulritis-e stage of normal des-elcmment, 
181 

OsjEcriOM to health examinations, 
106,107.108. 109 
Objectives, determination of, 81 
evaluation in health and physical edu- 
cation and, 352 

in constructing curriculum materials, 
79, 81 

in organize planning, 24, 25 
Obligations, professional. 8 
ObslTurtions in gymnasium, 243 
Officials, athletics, 232 
certiBcd, 232 
fees for. 232 
for girls. 215 
qualifications of, 232 
OEcc calendar, monthly, 6S 
confocnce rooms, 
correspondence, 69 
director and. 65 
cqufpment. 66 
filing mtem. 69 

for EjTnnaiium. 185, 235, 236. 285 
256, 322 
hoan. 67 

nurugement. 63-71 


OfEce — (Continued) 
policies and procedures in, 66 
routine, 66 

secretarial assistance, 70 
sources of information in, 65 
telephone, 68 
visiton, 67 
Officer, "line," 39 
‘'staff." 39 

One-threc-fiveyear program, 30, 31, ?2 
Organization, departmental chart, 15 
for health educariem, 85 
preliminary, of curriculum materials, 
82 

program, 85 
Msis of, 85 
class attendance in, 96 
classification of students in, 93 
size of classes in, 94 
time allotment in, 95 
war influences upon, 87 
school, conditions of, 157 
state and local, public relations and, 
340 

Orthopedic disabilities, 184, 185 
corrections of. 185 
diagnosis of, 185 
in crippled children, 188 
in preschool children, 188 
posture, 185 
Orthotoluidine test, 258 
Outcomra, conduct as to, 11 
of daily conduct of worh, 22 
of the physical, 12 

Outdoor play area, apparatus area, 282 
atnlctic field, 283 
beautification of, 284 
court game area, 283 
drainage of, 283 
dust eliminated from, 282. 285 
educational value of, 285 
equipment for. 286 
facilities of, 277 
field game area, 282, 283 
fence for, 283 
game area, 282 
importance of, 277 
landscapbg of. 283 
lighting of, 283, 284 
parWng, 283 
pbnning of. 284 
pby area, 281 
program for, 16S 
size of. 278. 279, 281,282 
slating 
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Outdoor play area — (Continued) 
surfacing of, 284 
toMot, 282 
turf, 285 

Ovarian uterine disturbances, 9l 
Overemphasis on athletics, 218, 219 
Overflow gutters of swimmtrie pool 
255,261 

Painful menstruation, 91 
Painting classrooms, 141 
PsJsj; cA’dii'-Si] 2S9 
Parents, at health examinations, J05 
communications to, 338 
permission from for athletic com 
petitions, 228 

for punishment of child, 320 
•teacher association, 133 
waiver of rights for health examina- 
tion by, 102 

Park department, administrative rela- 
tions with school, 293 
combination playground with 
school, 295 

conflicts svith school adutmutra- 
tion, 297, 316, 317 

park playgrounds and Camptag 
sites constructed by, 294 
Park-School, junior high, 279 
neighborhood, elementary, 278 
ftnetion of, 278 
senior high, 280, 281 
Partitions, folding, in gymnasium, 246 
Patrols, school safety, 169 
Pedestrian safety, 168 
Perception and Visual Sensation Tests. 
Betts, 351 

Peripheral field of vision, 147 
Permission for athletic competition 
from parents, 228 
Personal relationships, 528 
value ot 32J 

Personality, healthy, 37, 181, 182 
of teacher, 37, 51 
Personnel, as part of sun-ey, 30 
for athletic council, 221 
function of, 36 
responsibility of, 49 
specializations, 36, 37 

Philosophy, educational, 4, 5, 75, 342 

rfects of, 5 . . ■ , 

for health education and phj-sic^l 
education, 23, 37 
goals of, 4 


Philosophy — (Continued) 
importance of, 37 

Phj-sical activities, selection of, stand- 
ards for, 251 

disabilities, follow up of, 120 
treatment of, 120 
education, activities of, 86 
aim of, 24 

associate learnings of, 545 
classifications of, 353 
cooperative relab'onships, 315 
cost of, 57 
costumes for, 268 
credit for, law on, 315 
definition of term, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13 
director of, state, 314 
duties of department of, 526 
^ucator, as health education 
teacher, 134, 133 
emphasis in, 11, 12 
evaluation of, 342-335 
basic thesis of, 544 
clinical approach to, 347 
errors common to, 347 
in elementary school, 332 
in secondary school, 332 
instruments of, faulty use of, 
346 

of achieseroent in elementary 
school, 352 

in secondary school, 332 
program for, 334 
results of, unsound interprets 
tion of, 346 
failure to use, 347 
role of, 342 

statistical approach to, 347 
trends in, 349 
views of, 343 
examinations for, 330 
facilities for, 243 
financial support, law on, 314 
for the deaf, 192 
integrated school life of, 13 
interschool athletics and. 215 
kinds of actirities, ID 
jaws affecting, 313 
l^islatioD on, establishing or re 
vising. 314 

coordinalion of past and pres 
enl, 315 

mandaton* items of, 514 
outcomes of, 1 1. 12 
program tjpes. 14, S5, 86 
content of, 86 
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Physical program— (Continued) 

scope of, 14 
size of dasses, 94 
standards for, 10 
teachers of, law on, 31S 
time requirement of, law on, 314 
title of, 314 
war influences on, 87 
Physically apical children, 184, 197 
Physician, sciool, authority of, 102 
examinations by, 350 
lespoosibilities of, 101, 102 
Physiology and hygiene, legislation on, 

Ph«iquc, definition of, 181 
Planned lesson unit, 77, 78, 82, 83, 98 
Planning facilities for health, physical 
education, and rcaeation, 277 
organized, 22 
basic principles for, 24 
methods for, 24 
tcdinvcal mfotmation in, 22 
Play, areas of, 281 
attitudes toward, ll 
eapenences, 206 
free, period for, 77 
Playgrounds and pUyfields, 285 
areas for, 282 
beautification of, 184 
drainage of, 285 
educational experiences on, 277 
equipment for, 286 
fence for, 283 
lighting of, 254 
safety in, 16S 
size of, 282 
surfacing of, 284 
types of, 281 

PUyioom, school. See Cymmaium, 
Plumbing, in swimming pools, 155 
Policies, adminutrathc, Is, 29, 31 
departmental, 43 
dictated, 33 
formubted, 28 
office, 66 
use of, 29 

Fool(i), swimming. See Swmming 
Poolr, 

roiten.133 

Posture, diagnosis of. 155 
dnabihtici of. IS5 
education and. 185. 186, 187 
cxammalion lor, 117 
exercise at home for, 186 


Posture — (Continued) 
factors involved in, 186 
^od, 187 

Powers arid fuccticns of body, develop- 
ment of, 178 

Practice periods, lengrii of, 231 
schedules and, 231 
Preparation, of candidates, 52 
<« supervisors, 45 
of teachers, classroom, 46 
special, 46 
professional, 47 

Preschool chfldren, crippled, 188, 189 
Prevention and control of communic- 
able disease, 119 

Preventive services, for atypical chil- 
dren, 184 

for children's difficulties, 201 
Principal of bonding, 42, 43 
responsibilities of, 55 
Principles of administrator, 23. 24 
Problem (s), adjustment rf, 197 
background in, 200 
factors causing, 200 
Procedures, administrative, 29, 31 
democratic, 49 
groups of, 31 

preliminary organization for, 78 
Program, in neallh education and phys- 
ical education, 14, 86, 342 
activities in, balance 86 
influences on, 87 
individual, 14, 342 
local, state and, rebtionships of, 
305 

organization of, 85-98 
basis of, 85 
safety in, 167, 168 
standards for, 342 
state, local and, relationships of, 
308 

tyw of, 85, 86 

in safety education, activities in, 167 
civil defense pbns in, 168 
construction and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds in, 167 
corridors in, 167 
fire drills in, 163 
cymnasium in, 167 
laboralorics in, 168 
locker rooms in, 167 
pedestrian, 163 
pbygrounds in. 168 
shc^ in. 168 
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Program in safety education — (Cent.) 
shower rooms in, 167 
• stainvays in, 167 
swimming pools in, 168 
Proselyting in athletics, 229 
Psychiatric services, 124 

for atypical children, 198 
Psydiologist, school, 124 

for atypical children, 195, 198 
Puberty, 1 1/ 

Public health education, 16, 17 
relations, activities in, 328 
assembly programs in, 337 
continuous, 326 
definition of, 326 
exhibitions in, 338 
for health and physical education, 
326 

letters to parents, 338 
materiab for, 333 
motion pictures in, 338 
need for, 325 

newspapers m, 529, 330, 331, 352 
program of, 327 
publications in, 332 
student, 332 
radio in, 338 
reliability of, 326 
reports in, 337 
speaking in public in, 328 
staff in, 328 

state and local organizations in, 
340 

surveys in, 340 
television in, 338 
speaking, 333 

Publications, See Public rehtians. 

Publicity. See Public Telaiions. 

Punishment, liability of teacher for, 
319, 320 

Pupil classification, 353 

Purchase of sullies and equipments. 

Quiet room, 126 

Radio, and public relations, 338 

Reading, hjpene of, 1 56 

Redrculation system in swimming pool, 
256 

Records, athletic, 234 
environmental, 110 
health. 109, no 
of pool activib'es, 260 


Records — {Continued) 
practice, 113 
scholastic. 111 
soda), 113 

Recreation, community, administration 
of, 291 
joint, 295 
polides m, 299 
types of, 291 
areas for, 281, 282, 283 
board of education in, 292 
changing emphasis in, 298 
corecreationaX 213 
commission, 293 
objections to, 294 
conclusions On, 298 
council, 293 
faculty, 52, 53 
lor crippled children, 189 
interest in, 11, 206 
joint administration of. 29? 
advantages of and disadvantages 
of. 297 

diagram of, 296, 297 
problen« of, 290, 297 
leisure education and. 290 
park department and, 295 
schools and, 289 

Reflection factors in classrooms, 149 
Regulations by department of educa 
tion, 306 
local, 311 
state, 311 

Relationships, human, 5 
quality of, 46 

Remedial services for atypical children, 
154, 198 

Reports and conferences. 45 
annual, 337 

as sources of information, 6? 
of supervisors, 45 
^recial bulletins and, 337 
Reporten, newspaper, 329, 330, 331 
student, 332 

Reporting aeddents and hazards, 171 
hequirrmenlJ of health education, 
physical eduation. 88 
Research quarterly, 19, 66 
Respiratory-cardioKlisabilifics, 184 
Responsibility of teachers in inflicting 
punishment. 320 
Restroom, 126, 142 
Revismn of health education, legiila 
tion for, 314 
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Rbeumatism, 196 Sale of tickets for interschool contests, 

Rbjthmic activities in physical educa- 60,61 

tion, 86 Sand clay surface for playgrounds, 285 

Rifle Assodation, National, of Amcr- Sandy loam surface for playgrounds, 285 

ica, 171 Sanitation of lavatory and toilet, 145 

Rights, human, 50 of school plant, 17 

Rope, for pool, 261 of swimmiog pool, 258 

Round robin tournaments, 208, 209 rule placard for, 260 

Role placards for sn-imming pool, 260, stale codes of, 161 

261 Saturday assignments, 50 

Running track, 283 Schedule (s), athletic, 231 

salary, 50 

Safety education. See also Program in school, 160 

safety education. Scholastic record, data from. 111 

audio-visual materials m, 172 School admisiistiaton. in health scrv- 


bicjcle, 

construction of buildings and 
grounds, 167 
comd^Qts, 167 
councils in, 169 
drnet education in. 165, 169 
farm. 170 
firearms, 170 
fires, 170 

fireworks and oplosives in, 170 
first aid. 171 
SjiTtinasium, 167 
home, 16 

in American culture, 163 
in health and phwical education. 
SO. 165 

instruction m, 171 
technics and methodology of, 

objectives, basic, 167 
patrols in, 169 

program. 166. See Progrum in 
safety education, 
reporting accidents. 171 
resources for, 173 
role of education, 164 
school bus, 169 
organization for. 175 
shower rooms, 167 
stairwa)i, 167 
swimming pools. 168 
fcilboots in, 172 
underwTiten:. National Board of 
170 

s-aalions. 171 
socafions, 170 
walrT. 231 

msfniction Sec Safety educatHm. 
Salary of alhlelic coach. 225 
schedules for leaclicn, 50 


ices, 124, 189, 199 
budgets. 50, 55, 56, 57. 58, 59, 61, 
212 

building codes, 139 
bus. m 

community leacation and, 289 
day. divisions of, 1 59 
length of, 159 
food services, 150 
for health, 14 
furniture, 141 

health education in. See Hedith. 
nurse, administrative considerah'oos 
in, 122 
duties of, 122 

organizaljon, conditions of, 157 
for safety, 173 
resources for, 173 
community, 174 
school, 173 
state and national, 174 
physician, authority of, 102 
plant, fire resistive material in, 313 
laws concerning, 313 
public, emt of, 57 
unified system of, 62 
public relations of, 328 
remedial. 195, 199 
safety. Sec Safety. 
sanitation. 14, 161 
site, HO 
society and,2S9 

special, adaptive program Cor, 185 
class size. 185 
equipment for, 187 
periods a week in, 186 
length of, 186 
teacher. Sec TcucAcr. 

Scrapbooks. 133 
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Seating facilities in dassroora, 248 
in gymnasium, 242 
Secretary, office, 70 

Sedentariness, in classroom experience, 
156 

Semi-diffused illumination, 150 
Semi direct illumination, 150 
Service, aspect of safety program, 166 
custodial, 199 
developmental, 198 
for health, 14 
prevention psychiatric, 198 
remedial, 198, 199 
Sex education, 132 
Sexes, biological differences in, 217 
Shops, safety in, 168 
Shower (s), gang, 272 
after toilet, 261 
before swimming, 260 
control of, 271, 272 
education and, 271 
heads, 271. 275 
room, 271 
construction of, 274 
doors and windows in, 274 
floors of, 274 
lighting in, 274 
location of, 271 
plumbing in, 274 
radiators in, 275 
safety in, 167 
size and shape of, 274 
soap in, 275 
specifications for, 271 
supervision of, 275 
toweling room, 275 
type of, 271 
ventilation of, 274 
water supply of, 274 
semi private, 273 

Sight disturbances in children, 184. See 
also Vision. 

Sight-saving classes, 191 
examination for, 191 
room for, 192 , 

Sinus infection from ssvimming poors. 


255, 256 
Site of school, 140 

building locab'on on, 
size of, 140 


140 


type, 140 

Size, or classes, 90, 91, 9- 
of classroom. 140 
of gj-mnasium, 243 
of l^er room, 264 


Sire — {Continued) 
of playground, 282 
of swimming pool, 253 
Skills. 5, 8.10,25,51, 52 

fundamental, 86 
health, 17 

insufficient as cause of aeddenb, 164 
meaning of. 130 
swimming, 251 
Skin, examination of, 116 
before ssvimming, 260 
Smallpox, immunization for, 119 
Snellen charts, 351 
Soap containers for shosi'cr room, 275 
Social good, health teaching and, 129 
record data, 198 
studies, 134 

values approach in curriculum, 76, 

77 

Socializing agent, physical education as, 

3, 165, 169 

Socially atypical children, 184. 197 

Society, school and. 289 

Spalding Crippled Childrens School. 

189 

Speaker, introduction of, 333 
Special bulletins in public relahons, 208 
classes. See Classes, special 
education, 177 
classes for, 201 
individual diflerences m, 177 
teachen. 182 „ 

Specialization of staff personnel. 36, 37 
weaknesses of, 36 
Spccializwl functions. 179 
Spectator accommodations, 246 
Speech disabilities. 184, 194 
causes of, 194 
definition of, 194 
diagnosis of, 195 
special classes for, 195 
public. 533 
delivery of, 335 
prqMration of, 334 
Sports dajs, 217, 218 
eligibility for, 229 
maioT and minor, 223 
war influences on, SS 
Sportsmanship, 12 

Squad, athletic, participation of cn out 
side teams, 229 
Staff, certification of. 47 
efficient. 34, 327 ^ 
functions of, 22, 36 



Test— -{Coniinitfd) 

posture es'alaation, 351 
tcajierat, 35I_ 
tuberculin, 195 
s-isinn, 351 

Tcxtbcpola, for btaltlj, 132 
for phi-sical education, 132 
to safety oducaticin, 172 
use of, 132 

Thcjne or ^eoeialaation unit, 78 
'hiisdjtaipTOiiam, 31, 32 
Ticicts fci iatoschool atblstics, 233 
salt cfl, €0, 61 

Time a3otment icu health and physical 

^ucatioo, 95 

sdiednles, 212 
Toilets, tuinah and, 143 
sanitation, 143 
Standards lot, 143 
use o! hrfoie snimmint 260 
washrooms and, 143. 246 
Tonsils, examination of, 116 
Tools, adi^utiathe. 30, 31 
Toanamefits, consolidatkin. 210 
elinusatioD, 208, 209, 211 
in oter^ool athletics, 203, 209 
round robin, 203, 209 
Toaels, laund^g ci. 359 
paper, 143 
provisions for, 259 
Tndioma as caose of blindness, 190 
Trach. osal as athletic field, 283 
TraSc safety, 169 
Traniportatira, pupil, 169 

s^cty in, 

TubcrculttiS, examination to, 19> 
care of, 196 
tests to, 195 

Tumors as cause of blindness. 190 
Turf as plaji^juad surface. 285 


UsTiAvjotCT tay in svimnung pools, 
253 

Underaeiaht. in sutntional £sab3ities. 
197 

Unit, editing and priatiaj of, 83 
g{Ti«aliabco, 78 
of instnacbon, 77 
cf planned experkncc, T7 
of unplanned eimenaice, 77 
of «'oik in healdi tnstiuctin,9B 
prehoin^ and experimental, 82 
preparation of. S2 
levtsioa cf, 83 


Unit — (Continued ) 
snbj^ matter, 78 

thOTe,"S , 1 • s 

United States Dqjartmcat of Agncul- 
tore, 170, 173 

Uoheisal Declaration of Human 
Rights, >0 

Urinals and foil^, H3 
standards for, 143 
Uteiine-ovatiaii distaibances, 9l 

VAciTioy, safety during, 171 
Vaednatioa. See Immuniiction. 
Ventilation, 144 
classroom, 145 
dressing rooms, 265 
g^moasium, 247 
Keating and, 144 
legislation to. 144 
loclm sown, X6> 
mechanical, 143 
shcNk'CT room, 167 
swimming pooV 2>1, 235 
window-gmity, 145 
Vetnaais of Foreign Wan, 340 
Vfaion, central field of, 147 
coQsct\-atioQ of, 190, 191, 192 
factoa infiumdDg. 147 
penpberal field of, 147 
sigjit levels, 248 
summadsig field of, 148 
tests of. 115, 351 

Visitiug and athletic teams, lochec 
rooms for, 263 

VdnaJ disabih'ties, 1S4, 159, 190 
examination for, 192 
tests for, 351 
Perception Test, 351 
Vitality, dnclopment of in pbimea! 

education, 11 
Vocations, 170 
Volunteer, opportunity to, 79 
Von Gahefs, Franz, 191 


Warn* o! li^ts to furnish health cer- 
tificate, 101 
Waller, S., 329 
Walls, classrooms, 140 
pmaasimn, 246 
lociet looms, 264 
swimming pool, 254 
War infiuenuo in health and physical 
education, 87, 83 
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Washing bands, 143 
windows, 154 

Water, drinking, bacterial count of, 
258, 261 

for shower room, 274 
for swimming pool, 261 

Weight, in health examinations, 117 
Williams, J. F., 6, 25 
Window shades, 154 
washing, 1 54 


Window gravity ventilation, 145 
Women as coaches for girls teams, 21 5 
Work certificates for children, 120 
examination for, 103 
Workshop for curriculum, 78 
in in-service education, 48 

X-iUY examination for tuberculosis, 
195, 196 

Yost, F. H., 225 



